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Tue name Ballad was long ago divorced from the thing which 
it originally designated. No one now associates with the word 
the idea of a dance-song, which radically belongs to it. In its 
congeners ballet and ball, the primary idea of dancing is still 
preserved. But, as in the case of treaties of peace, rival claims 
seem to have been settled here on the principle of mutual con- 
cession. The ballad has resigned the dancing to the ballet and 
the ball ; and they, in exchange, have abandoned the singing to 
the ballad. The combination of singing and dancing is, of 
course, perfectly natural. It is as natural that exuberant feeling 
should be expressed by rhythmical movements of the whole 
body as by rhythmical movements of its most expressive organ— 
the voice. Perhaps it is most reasonable of all that the two 
modes of motion should harmoniously combine. 
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2 The Ballad: Its Nature and Literary Affinities. 


In fact, this union is found pervading the primitive entertain- 
ments of most nations. The wild ‘whoop’ of the Indian in his 
war dance, and the ‘haloo’ of the Scottish Highlander in the 
mad whirl of his reel, are alike inarticulate ballads, expressing 
in the one case savage triumph, in the other exuberant mirth. 
One traveller describes to us the simple custom of the Faroése, 
who ‘recreate themselves with a plain dance, holding one 
‘another by the hand, and singing the while some old champion’s 
‘ballad.’ Another tells us how his peaceful arrival on one of 
the South Sea Islands was celebrated by an extempore lay, 
which had for its rhythmical accompaniment the dancing and 
merry-making of the children who performed it. But it is in 
connection with primitive religious services that the union 
of singing and dancing is most strikingly illustrated, and that 
chiefly among Eastern nations, from the days of Miriam and 
David to those of the Greek dithyrambic chorus, and from the 
Greek chorus to the Moslem dervishes, and Egyptian almé 
and Indian bayaderes of our own time. 

This is in itself a deeply interesting subject, but we refer to 
it now merely for the purpose of pointing out how widely the 
term with which we are dealing has departed from its original 
application. For the ballad long ago reserved itself to desig- 
nate a particular department of literature, using language, 
spoken or written, as the only medium through which its 
thoughts are expressed. 

But, even in its literary application, great liberties have been 
taken with the term. It has been applied, even in the same age, 
to works of the most diverse character. In England this con- 
fusion reached its climax in the sixteenth century, when the 
names book and ballet appear to have been used indifferently for 
nearly every kind of literary product, whether in prose or in 
verse. A long poem in ‘The Mirrour for Magistrates,’ entitled 
‘ The Murninge of Edward, Duke of Buckingham’ (apparently 
a popular epitome of Sackville’s famous ‘Complaint,’) is called 
a ballad. About the same time there appeared a versified history 
taken from the ‘Romance of Alexander ;’ that, also, is called 
a ballad. Sometimes a ballad is a work wholly written in prose ; 
sometimes it is a play, or an interlude. Many ballads are 
religious works, for in 1561 there was published ‘ A new Ballet 
of Four of the Commandments,’ and a few years later we have 
a ballad on ‘The Seventeenth Chapter of Genesis.’ John Hall’s 
‘ Courte of Vertue’ (1564) contains ‘ Holy and spiritual songs, 
‘sonnets, psalms, bal/ets, and short sentences, as well of holy 
‘scripture as others.’ Again, some of Skelton’s poems are called 
*Satirical Ballads ;’ and a famous poem written in defence of 
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the Reformation doctrines is called ‘ The Ballad of Luther, the 
Pope, a Cardinal, and a Husbandman’ (1550). Long before 
this, John Gower had presented fifty MS. French sonnets to 
Henry IV.: they were called, and are still known as, the 
‘ Cinquante Ballades.’ Eighty years later we find Caxton apply- 
ing the designation ‘the Ballad Royal’ to the measure in which 
Benedict Brough translated Cato’s ‘Morals.’ In more recent 
times we have Warton characterizing as a ‘celebrated ballad’ 
the satirical medley of James V. of Scotland, entitled ‘ Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green.’ This laxity has descended to our own day, 
for we still apply the term ‘ballad’ indiscriminately to lays 
and legends, to romances and rhapsodies, to love lyrics and 
sentimental songs, and, with least propriety of all, to those weakest 
of all weak productions, the nondescript ballads of the modern 
concert room. 

It were rash to conclude that this confusion is the result of 
ignorance or caprice. It is due — to the altered conditions 
under which, at different stages in the history of thought and. 
of civilization, the same kind of literary work, or literature with 
the same end and aim, is produced. There is a certain method 
underlying the madness or licence which appears on the surface. 
The common bond which unites and harmonizes these widely 
diverse literary products is, that they all appealed, though in 
different ways, to the prevailing popular sentiment of their 
time. At one time this sentiment might be most easily reached 
through the medium of prose; at another time through that of 
verse: at one time by means of simple narrative; at another 
time by means of reflection and satire. In one age the sentiment 
connected itself with civil and social affairs, in another with 
ecclesiastical and religious politics. But in every case the 
literary instrument employed to quicken the popular enthusiasm 
is called a ballad. Add now to this limitation of the term to 
popular literature its further restriction to poetry, and we shall 
approach very near to the modern application of the word. For 
there is a special branch of our poetical literature to which by 
common consent the name ballad expressly belougs—works 
possessing a character as distinct as the metrical romances or 
the rhyming chronicles, as the old dramatists or the Lake poets. 

If, then, equally discarding ancient distortions and modern 
imitations, we examine with care that very considerable body of 
our poetical literature, on which under the familiar name of 
‘our ballads’ we not unreasonably pride ourselves, we shall find 
that it possesses three main distinguishing characteristics. These 
poems are narrative in substance ; they are /yrical in form, and 
they are ¢raditionary in origin. ‘ 
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4 The Ballad: Its Nature and Literary Affinities. 


First, the true ballad is a narrative poem. It tells a connected 
story. It has a beginning, a middle, and an end. It deals 
with stirring events or touching incidents. It appeals to the 
popular ear, and goes directly to the popular heart. It com- 
memorates the achievements of great warriors or of national 
heroes. Its end was both historical and practical, and practical 
in being historical. For it was the express aim of the ballad 
not merely to interest and amuse the people to whom it was 
addressed, not merely to express the popular estimate of the 
heroes whose triumphs it celebrates, but also, and very specially, 
to hold up these heroes as ensamples to be followed, and to 
inspire the auditors with a laudable ambition to emulate their 
deeds of prowess, and so to stimulate popular enthusiasm and 
national spirit in rude times. Sir Philip Sidney well describes 
the effect of such recitals in kindling the heroic spirit when he 
says ‘I never heard the old song of Percie and Douglas that 
‘1 found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet.’ 

The narrative ballad thus presents us with heroes and heroines, 
with lords and ladies, with fairies and demigods,—for these 
were credulous times,—or with plain men and women of the 
work-a-day world, in whose fate, as in that of the characters of 
a play, we feel the most absorbing interest. 

But, in order to mark off the ballad from other narrative 
poems,—from poetical romances, rhyming chronicles, and epics 
of the greater sort,—we must add that the ballad limits its 
subject to a single incident. It is simple in its plan and action, 
not complex. It tells a connected story, but only one story, not 
an interwoven series of stories, whence it follows that the inci- 
dent which it narrates must possess in itself enough of interest 
and body to enable it to stand by itself as the sole subject of a 
complete poem. 

Secondly, the true ballad is a /yrical poem. It was originally 
composed with the special view, not of being read or studied in 
private, but of being recited, chanted, or sung before an audience 
more or less public. Of course, in determining the nature of 
the ballad, the lyrical feature must be taken in connection with 
the other features mentioned, that is to say, while every true 
ballad is a lyric, it does not follow that every lyric is a ballad. 

The lyrical character of the ballad was no accidental or arti- 
ficial charm added to it to set it off to greater advantage. It 
was an essential condition of its existence in the circumstances 
of its publication. For ballads are originally the literary pro- 
ducts of a primitive and unlettered race. They are, in a very 
true sense, the nursery rhymes of a people. In the nation, as 
in the individual, the opening and unsophisticated mind of 
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childhood delights in incidents and adventures; and it takes 
the greatest delight in these when they are narrated in the 
metrical form. It lisps in numbers, because numbers most 
naturally and fitly come. For the old ballads were not at first 
written down. ‘The likelihood is that their authors could not 
write, and that their auditors could not have read the ballads 
if they had been written. They were, therefore, composed in 
the head, and committed to memory verse by verse as they 
were composed; and they were perused, in the first instance, 
and probably for generations afterwards, through the ear alone. 
A lyrical form, therefore, would be an immense convenience 
both to the performers and to the audience. Add to this that 
it was the aim of such primitive productions, not merely to 
afford entertainment, but also, and indeed chiefly, to stir and 
keep alive a sentiment of heroism; and we cannot fail to see 
that the lyrical form was not only a convenience, but a means 
of greatly enhancing the influence of the ballad minstrels. 

Though these minstrels and their calling latterly fell into 
disrepute, they have weighty claims upon our respect and 
gratitude. They were long the only custodiers of our popular 
literature. We are indebted to them also for many of those 
simple and primitive melodies which form the foundation of our 
national music, both sacred and profane. Before literature 
became a separate and recognised calling, they were the pro- 
fessional authors of their day and generation. When books 
and newspapers were yet unknown, they furnished the ‘ abstract 
‘and brief chronicle’ of their time. Before schools were 
planted, or schoolmasters were abroad, they diffused, not only 
news, but intelligence in the higher sense, and were, even more 
than the clergy, the true educators of the people. 

The minstrels were for long esteemed and rewarded according 
to their deserts. As they made their periodical circuits of the 
country, they were received, in castle as in hamlet, with hearty 
welcome. Nb picture of medieval life is more interesting, or 
more thoroughly characteristic of the time, than that in which 
we sec the lords and ladtes of the castle, with their retainers and 
faithful hounds, gathered at the close of the day round some 
wandering bard in the great baronial hall, while he, sweeping 
the chords of his harp, pours forth his stream of melody,—now 
swelling into a tide of triumph as he celebrates deeds of 
derring-do, now sinking into soft and tender cadences, while 
- recounts some tale of thrilling pathos, or of ill-requited 
ove. 

But many a great house had its own special minstrel, as 
an indispensable and well-paid member of the establishment. 
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Indeed, one of the chief entertainments of the Norman barons 
was to listen to the romantic and martial adventures of their 
ancestors, recited by their paid minstrels. It seems to have 
been a special perquisite of those baronial minstrels, that they 
were allowed to travel to neighbouring monasteries and ‘assist’ 
at their profane entertainments. On such occasions their 
services were not only more highly esteemed than those of the 
clergy by the general public, who usually preferred amuse- 
ment to instruction, but they were sometimes better remu- 
nerated by the clerical directors of the entertainments them- 
selves. Of this, Warton mentions some curious instances: 


‘In the year 1430, at the annual feast of the fraternity of the 
Ho te Crosse at Abingdon, a town in Berkshire, twelve priests each 
received fourpence for singing a dirge; and the same number of 
minstrels were rewarded each with two shillings and fourpence, beside 
diet and horsemeat. Some of these minstrels came only from Mayden- 
hithe, or Maidenhead, a town at no great distance in the same 
county. In the year 1441, eight priests were hired from Coventry 
to assist in celebrating a yearly obit in the church of the neighbouring 
priory of Maxtoke ; as were six minstrels, called Mit, belonging to 
the family of Lord Clinton, who lived in the adjoining castle of 
Maxtoke, to sing, harp, and play, in the hall of the monastery, 
during the extraordinary refection allowed to the monks on that 
anniversary. Z'wo shillings were given to the priests, and four to the 
minstrels ; and the latter are said to have supped in camera picta, 
or the painted chamber of the convent, with the sub-prior, on which 
occasion the chamberlain furnished eight massy tapers of wax.’* 


The custom of having minstrels attached to noble houses, 
such as that of Lord Clinton, was common amongst the Norman 
barons, whose retainers included several singers and harpers, 
just as pipers to this day have their recognised place in the 

ousehold of a Highland chieftain. 

But the reference to the Maidenhead minstrels who performed 
at Abingdon reminds us that in those times every considerable 
town had its complement of singers, harpers, tale-tellers, and 
fiddlers, supported out of its revenues. What were the ordinary 
or regular entertainments in which they took part, we do not 
precisely know ; but the services which they rendered on great 
occasions are often minutely recorded. ‘It seems,’ says Tytler, 
‘to have been a custom in Scotland, as old at least as Alexan- 
‘der III., that when the sovereign made his progress through 
‘ the country, minstrels und singers received him on his entrance 
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‘into the towns, and accompanied him when he took his de- 
‘ parture; and we find Edward I, in his triumphal journey 
‘ through the land in 1296, paying certain sums of money as a 
‘ remuneration for the same melodious reception.’ 

But most highly favoured of all were the minstrels attached 
to the court, both in England and in Scotland. In the Burgh 
Records of Scotland, quoted by Professor Aytoun, no entry is so 
common as that of payments to singer's and Jutors, ‘at the kinge’s 
commande.’ These records afford unequivocal proof of the 
high estimation in which traditionary poetry and the perform- 
ance of the minstrels were held in early times. But no circum- 
stance attested’ by them is more gratitying than the fact that 
Blind Harry, the chronicler of the deeds of Wallace, ‘who 
‘ must then,’ as Aytoun says, ‘have been in extreme old age, 
‘was a regular stipendiary of the gallant and accomplished 
‘king, who fell in the midst of his chivalry, at Flodden.’ 
‘Whether Bruce himself,’ says Tytler, ‘was a proficient in 
‘music, the favourite accomplishment of many a knight in 
‘ those days, is not known, but he undoubtedly kept his min- 
strels.’ 

At the English court, the institution of minstrelsy was still 
more liberally maintained. Henry ITI. had not only his royal 
minstrel or joculator, and his harper, but he had also in his 
train a French poet called Henry the Versifier, to whom, on 
several occasions, the salary of one hundred shillings a-year 
was paid. Then we all know the story of Robert Baston, a 
minstrel whom Edward II. took with him to Scotland, to sing 
his triumph over Bruce, but who had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner at Bannockburn, when, for his ransom, he was com- 
pelled, Balaam-like, to bless those whom he had come to curse. 
Richard I., himself a noted troubadour, had several French 
minstrels in his pay, of whom tradition gives the foremost place 
to Blondell, whose voice and harp are said to have enchanted 
his royal master out of prison. 

Both the universities and the monasteries were, for a time at 
least, amongst the patrons of minstrelsy. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury we find William of Wykeham enjoining the scholars both 
of New College, Oxford, and of Winchester, to amuse themselves 
on festival days with songs, and recitations of chronicles,—with 
cantilinee, poémata, regnorum chronice, and the mirabilia mundi, 
—the last a collection of legends brought by the crusaders from 
the East, and afterwards worked up into the Merveilles du monde. 
It seems certain that many of the rhymes which the professional 
minstrels hawked about the country, were the production of 
monks in their leisure hours. Monastic libraries abounded in 
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romantic rhymes. ‘Guy of Warwick’ was written by Walter 
of Exeter, a monk ; why not, then, many of the lesser rhymes ? 
A friar in ‘The Vision concerning Piers the Plowman’ is said 
to be much better acquainted with the ‘ Rimes of Robin Hood’* 
and ‘ Randal of Chester,’ than with his Paternoster. 

But in course of time a change came over the spirit of the 
clerical dream. The clergy grew to be jealous of the popularity 
of the minstrels, and of the influence which they exercised over 
the people. And unfortunately the Church had good reason for 
putting their rivals under the ban; for the latter yielded only 
too readily to the temptations to which they were exposed. 
They were so often associated with scenes of riot and excess, 
that it was not difficult to attribute such scenes to the influence 
of their performances. Accordingly the minstrels became iden- 
tified with revelry and dissipation. Their calling fell into dis- 
repute. They sank lower and lower in the social scale. The 
noble scép (shaper) and mdker degenerated into the mirth- 
causing gleeman and buffoon. The romantic jongleur gave 
place to the handicraft juggler, pure and simple. And at last, 
in Queen Mary’s time, when books as well as readers became 
more common, they were by Act of Parliament subjected to the 
same penalties as ‘rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.’ 

It is sad to leave in such company the grand old minstrels, 
whose career as a class is encrusted with so many fine poetical 
and historical associations. But this great change should 
not make us forget the important services which, in their 
palmier days, they rendered both to national literature and to 
national music. It were certainly an injustice to their memory 
were we to forget that to their labours we are chiefly indebted 
for the perfecting of the lyrical element which is an essential 
one in the definition of ballad poetry. 

Thirdly, the traditionary element in ballad literature—the fact 
that these poems must have floated about for years, sometimes 
for generations, before they were fixed down by the strict laws 
of literary form—is the feature which marks off the ballad most 
distinctly from all other forms of poetry. To this circumstance 
we owe that simplicity of thought which indeed was a necessary 
condition of the existence of works which lived only in the 
memory, and which were perused only by the ear. Their 
forcible plainness and directness of language are due to the 
same cause. Thence, also, they derived their representative 
character ; for the true ballad was less the expression of the 
feelings of the individual poet, than it was the natural outcome 
of the life and thought of the people, blossoming in song. This is 
the secret, too, of the educative power of the ballads. For long 
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they were the only means of intellectual culture which the mass 
of the people enjoyed. The minstrels were their teachers. They 
stored their memories, they trained their minds, they moulded 
their spirits, and discharged a function which, in Scotland at 
least, has been performed in later times by the pulpit and the 
press. And this is, no doubt, what the ‘ very wise’ friend of 
Fletcher of Saltoun meant when he said, in the trite words 
generally attributed to Saltoun himself—‘if a man were per- 
‘mitted to make all the ballads, he need not care who should 
‘make the laws of a nation” 

Such being the true nature of the ballad—narrative, lyrical, 
and traditionary—it is not wonderful that its origin and early 
history should themselves be matters of tradition and inference, 
rather than of well-ascertained fact. Yet it cannot be doubted 
that the ballad has exercised an important influence on the 
development, not only of national poetry, but of national litera- 
ture in all its great departments—excepting, of course, that of 
speculation and abstract thought. 

In the first place, the ballad is the true spring-head of 
history. It is an acknowledged fact that the earliest national 
literature of all countries has been some kind of ballad poetry. 
It is reasonable, in the nature of things, that it should have 
been so. There is, indeed, no fact which modern research and 
philosophic criticism have more satisfactorily established than 
this,—that the streams of authentic history, when traced far 
enough, have their source in remote uplands, where the head- 
waters are lost in wildering mazes of tradition and romance. 
This is now so well understood, and so generally acknowledged, 
that its statement is a mere commonplace of criticism. In 
connection with the early history of Rome, this view, promul- 
gated in the last century by Perizonius, and elaborated more 
recently by Niebuhr, Thirlwall, Malden, Arnold, and Mommsen, 
has been thoroughly popularized by Macaulay in his vivid /ays, 
which are simply conjectural ballads,—examples in modern 
dress of the kind of stories which enter so largely into the woof 
of Livy’s narrative. 

But the same thing which is true of the early history of the 
nations of antiquity is demonstrably true of the great nations 
of modern Europe,—of England and Germany, as well as of 
France and Spain. The metrical chronicles, often fabulous and 
incredible, in which their history has its springs, abound in 
romantic incidents, for which their writers do not hesitate to 
avow their indebtedness to traditionary and popular songs. 
From the chronicles, these legends have been transferred bodily 
to the pages of such accepted modern historians as Hume; so 
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that historical critics are forced, for example, to deal with many 
pemnees in the early, ay, and even in the later history of 

ngland, much as Niebuhr dealt with the early history of 
Rome. There is no doubt great temptation to carry this his- 
torical scepticism too far—a temptation which critics of the 
iconoclastic school find it hard to resist. Yet, when every 
allowance has been made, many of the most romantic characters 
and scenes in the early history of Europe must, with however 
much regret, be given up as either wholly or partially mythical. 
But if this be so, it may be said that the traditionary element 
has only vitiated history, by introducing matter which has dis- 
torted its aspect and polluted its stream. True to some extent 
in the lower and literal sense; very far from.true in the higher 
spirit. For these elements, even when their fictitious character 
has been most clearly demonstrated, have a historical value of 
their own. Particular facts may be questionable, details may 
be exaggerated ; but the broad picture is, no doubt, essentially 
true. Moreover, these traditions were history to the people 
who accepted and cherished them,—all the history they had. 
If they were regarded in no other light than as an embodiment 
of primitive feelings and beliefs, as a confession of the historical 
faith of rude times, they would be invaluable to the student of 
human nature and human thought. Even the scientific his- 
torian, therefore, may no more ignore traditionary ballads than 
the geologist may ignore the moraines and erratic boulders 
which testify to the existence and operation of powerful agencies 
which were at work in prehistoric times. 

The relations of the Drama to ballad poetry are quite as dis- 
tinctly marked as those of history. We do not refer merely to 
the well-known fact of certain great plays—such as ‘ King Lear’ 
and ‘The Merchant of Venice ’—being so far indebted to earlier 
ballads for their plot or story; or to such confessions as that of 
Aeschylos (important though they be) that his dramas were 
but scraps from the great feast of Homer. We refer to the 
drama as a distinct institution, regarded both as a public per-. 
formance and as a department of poetry. 

Now it is plain that whenever dialogue was introduced into 
the ballads, and when the minstrels, in reciting them, set them 
off by mimicry and action, so as to give individuality to the 
characters of the story, the whole performance became a drama 
in miniature. And this is precisely what the Greek drama was 
in its earliest stage. Both comedy and tragedy had a distinctly 
lyrical origin, in the services connected with the worship of 
Dionysos. At first a mere interlude, probably for the relief 
of the chorus as much as for the amusement of the audience, the 
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dramatic performance ultimately assumed the first place, and 
the chorus became subservient and tributary. For a time the 
story was appropriately connected with the perils and suffer- 
ings of Dionysos; but it soon took a wider range, embracing, as 
in the case of Aeschylos, the great cycle of Hellenic legends. 
But in the first instance, and indeed for long, the performance 
was purely a piece of minstrelsy. The earliest plays, both 
comedies and tragedies, were performed or recited by a single 
actor. Dryden, speaking as a dramatist, puts this well, in 
one of his prologues, when he says :— 

‘ Thespis, the first professor of our art, 

At country wakes swng ballads from a cart.’ 


The cart is admitted to be an anachronism ; for the couplet is 
an adaptation of the well-known line of Horace :— 
‘Dicitur et plaustris vexissa poemata Thespis,— 


in which the Roman poet adopts the error, common in his day, 
of ascribing to Thespis the waggon, or moveable scaffold of 
Susarion, the first comic dramatist. Thespis had, no doubt, a 
stable enough stage. But what we have to notice is the very 
accurate description which both Horace and Dryden give of 
what Thespis did—not what he did it on, or from. And what 
he did was to sing ballads. Now the claim of Thespis to be 
considered the father of Greek tragedy consists in the circum- 
stance that he was the first to put a separate actor on the stage, 
in the shape of the exarch or choral leader, who recited his 
story in the intervals of the dithyrambic chorus. The per- 
formance of the earliest Greek comedies by an individual actor, 
already incidentally referred to, is an equally notorious fact of 
literary history. Now, these single actors, in whose repre- 
sentations both comedy and tragedy originated, were but 
ballad minstrels of a higher sort, who gave greater effect to 
their recitals by adopting histrionic devices. 

In the history of the drama of modern Europe, we are able 
to note a distinct stage at which the religious entertainments 
that led to it were of a purely lyrical and didactic character. 
Before they attained to a regular dramatic form they consisted 
of processions and set scenes, which were illustrated by lyrical 
recitations of the most striking passages in the lives of apostles, 
patriarchs, and saints. Sometimes these songs or sacred ballads 
were introduced in the celebration of the mass: sometimes, as 
in France, in the more questionable spectacles of the Feast of the 
Ass (of Balaam) and tae Feast of Fools; sometimes, both in 
France and in England, in the festival of the Boy-Bishop. The 
undoubted fact seems to be that, to counteract the influence of 
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the minstrels at fairs and festivals, the clergy, jealous of the 
popularity of their rivals, turned actors themselves, and sub- 
stituted for the profane and often ribald entertainments of the 
minstrels, stories from the legends of the saints, and from the 
Bible itself. At one time the minstrels were allowed to enter- 
tain the people on Sundays with monkish legends, which 
they sang to the harp. But this also the clergy by and by 
took into their own hands. ‘There is in the British Museum a 
collection of legendary rhymes, which were solemnly recited to 
the people on Sundays and holidays. Nay, some of the oldest 
extant sermons in the English language are metrical homilies 
of a distinctly ballad character ; and this shows, more than any- 
thing else, the extent to which the clergy both feared and 
prized the power of minstrelsy. Now the clerical performers, 
in all their services, both dramatic and non-dramatic, were 
merely ecclesiastical minstrels, who found that they could best 
catch the popular ear, and win popular sympathy, by throwing 
the sacred and saintly narratives, first into a metrical, and 
afterwards into a dramatic form. 

These views are strikingly corroborated by the evidence of 
language. In the fourteenth century the terms tragedy and 
comedy were by no means confined to dramatic poems, but were 
freely applied to metrical narratives. Dante’s comedies were in 
no sense dramas. With Chaucer (see the prologue to the 
‘Monk’s Tale’), a tragedy is simply a tragic story; and 
Lydgate characterizes Chaucer’s own poems as comedies and 
tragedies. But still further, we have it, on the authority of 
Professor Max Miiller, that the name mistery (improperly written 
mystery), by which these religious plays are known, has no 
reference to anything mysterious or mystical in their subject. 
Mistery, minstrelsy, and ministry are, in point of fact, radically 
identical; and their different applications in modern times 
merely show how widely derivatives from the same root ma 
diverge in meaning in the course of ages. All point to the idea 
of service ; and in truth a minister is but a sacred minstrel; a 
minstrel is only a secular minister. 

But it was not only in its earliest stage that this ballad 
character belonged to the miracle, or religious play. Even 
when its dramatic form was fully developed, it was still cus- 
tomary to represent a great part of its action by dumb show, 
and in tableaux vivants, while the story itself was recited by a 
single actor or by two or three of the chief characters, whose 
function brings us back once more to that of the old ballad 
minstrel. 

Finally, the Epic is at once the most direct and the grandest 
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product of ballad poetry. The ‘Epic’ is the finished temple, 
of which ballads are the separate pillars; the galaxy, of 
which ballads are the single stars of varying magnitudes. 
For unquestionably the greatest heroic poems in the world are 
essentially concretions of popular poetry, which first existed in 
the simple ballad form. ‘his is true, not only of the Homeric 
poems, but also of the great national epics of medieval times. 
Just as the ‘Iliad’ is a great body of Greek traditionary poetry 
—the growth of ages—moulded into a majestic whole by the 
hand of genius, so the great Norse Eddas and Sagas were com- 
piled from still older legendary and mythical songs. The 
‘Elder Edda,’ that of Saemund, an Icelandic priest, was com- 
piled in the beginning of the twelfth century, from the most 
ancient mythological and heroic Scandinavian songs. About a 
century later the materials for the younger ‘ Edda,’ that of 
Snorni, himself a Skald by profession, were collected from the 
same sources. The Icelandic Sagas, which form a rich deposit 
in the literature of the Middle Ages, drew their material from 
the current Skaldic songs and national folk-lore. The fine old 
German epic, the ‘ Niebelunglied,’ the oldest MS. of which is 
assigned to the beginning of the thirteenth century, was a com- 
pilation of previously existing songs and rhapsodies. The ‘Cid 
Romances in Spain,’ first published in the sixteenth century, 
but composed much earlier, were taken from ancient national 
cantares and Castilian poemas. In like manner the Carlovin- 
gian romances in Central Europe, the Arthurian cycle in Eng- 
land, and the Wallace of Blind Harry in Scotland, are all 
great political concretions, the elements of which were in every 
case an earlier growth of legends, rhapsodies, and songs. 

The elementary ballads and legends, from which these epics 
were built up, floated about-—we cannot tell how long—in the 
minds and voices of the people, until there arose minstrels of 
greater genius, of higher art and constructive power, than their 
predecessors, who conceived the idea of welding these transient 
and isolated fragments into a solid whole. Now the great fact 
for us here is that, in nearly every case, the foundation ballads, 
the elementary germs, have entirely disappeared. Nor is this 
an unnatural result when it is remembered that, before the era 
of the printing-press, minstrelsy formed the very condition of 
the existence of popular poetry. Poems which ceased to be 
recited or sung, necessarily ceased to be. And when the greater 
epics came, in course of time, to form the stock in trade of the 
minstrels, it was inevitable that the minor epics—the ballads— 
should be forgotten. 

It thus seems to be a fixed law of traditionary literature that, 
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when ballads came to be absorbed in epics and romances, they 
thereby sacrificed their individual and independent existence. 
We find their remains embedded, as it were, in a fossil state, in 
the great stratum of mediaeval poetry; but as separate and 
living organisms they no longer exist. We have abundant 
evidence, both historical and traditionary, that they did exist. 
Nay, the exact counterparts of legends which have been 
swallowed up in the epic poetry of one country, retain their 
separate individualityin another. The Danish ballads, the famous 
‘Kempe Viser,’ which form the richest bequest of medieval 
folk-lore, are an exception to the general law of absorption. 
Developed by a long course of oral transmission, and collected 
in the fourteenth century, they have descended to us in their 
virgin ballad form. But we find in these simple ballads some 
of the identical legends which are woven into the Lay of the 
Niebelungs ; from which we warrantably infer that they once 
existed as ballads in Germany also. This is a remarkable case 
of the exception proving the rule. Nothing, surely, could better 
bring out in bold relief the fact on which we are insisting, that 
national epics are a proof of the previous existence of national 
ballads. The epics and romances in which the ballads have been 
absorbed cannot, in strict propriety, be called ballads; but they 
retain, amid their complexity and prolixity, enough of the 
flavour and spirit of traditionary poetry to bear witness to their 
ballad origin ? 

But it may be asked, if this law of absorption holds good, 
whence have we derived the important body of ballad poetry 
which forms one of the boasted treasures of our modern 
literature ? 

Now in this country, as in others, when the earlier romance 
epoch passed away, a new ballad epoch began, which was 
indebted for much of its material to the romances which it 
superseded. The romances were composed for, and addressed to, 
the great and noble; but when the progression of literature 
provided that class with more permanent works, in the shape of 
regular dramas and epics, and systematic histories, there still 
remained a large unlettered class of the community to whom 
the inheritance of oral poetry naturally descended. Elaborate 
romances did not suit their tastes. They demanded, as their 
simple forefathers had done, brief and pithy narratives. The 
minstrels, whose duty it was to cater for them, had to find 
material to satisfy their tastes. They found a convenient store- 
house, full of the richest material; in the more elaborate 
romances. Thus it came to pass that the long poems, which 
had in the first instance been built up out of ballads, were, for 
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the benefit of the common people, broken down into ballads 
again, And in point of fact not a few of our oldest ballads, 
and of these some of the most striking, are but chips of ancient 
and well-worn metrical romances. ‘The well-known ballad of 
‘Hynde Horn,’ for example, is but a paraphrase of part of the 
older romance or gest of ‘ King Horn,’ which was itself, beyond 
question, a concoction of still older ballads and legends. But 
it is not necessary to account for all our ballads on this principle. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to show that some have originated 
in this way; others were, undoubtedly, handed down in the 
lyrical form from earlier times, others were transplanted from 
foreign countries. But many, perhaps the most and best of 
those which we now have, owe their origin to the fact that in 
our country in comparatively recent times the circumstances 
which tend to call forth a body of traditionary poetry arose 
with irresistible power. These circumstances were the craving 
for literary excitement in the common people, combined with 
the absence of culture and the power of literary appreciation, 
and the natural desire to glorify national and local heroes in 
popular verse. The same conditions which made ballad poetry 
a necessity in the ninth and tenth centuries, called it forth 
again in England and Scotland in the fifteenth and sixteenth. 
Some of the Robin Hood ballads were amongst the earliest pro- 
ductions of the English printing-press. ‘Chevy Chase’ was 
an ‘old ballad’ in Sir Philip Sidney’s time; other ballads are 
echoed by snatches in Shakespeare and our old dramatists. But 
the great mass of our existing ballad literature cannot be traced 
further back than the fifteenth or the sixteenth century, which 
constitutes for us the special ballad epoch in our modern litera- 
ture. When the old chronicles and romances gave place to the 
historical drama and the regular epic in one direction—that 
of literary culture, they were superseded by ballad minstrelsy 
in another direction—that of popular poetry. And the great 
fact to which our argument leads up is, that the mass of our 
extant ballad literature, which the labours of Bishop Percy and 
of Sir Walter Scott rescued from oblivion in the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century, forms a later deposit, 
a tertiary stratum, which illustrates the life of comparatively 
recent and strictly historic times. Though purely oral com- 
positions, living only in the hearts and memories of the people, 
they belong to a period contemporaneous with the methodical 
productions of literary art in every department of human 
thought. Not only while Gower and Chaucer were committing 
their thoughts that breathed to perishable parchment, not only 
while the works of Spenser and Shakespeare, of Milton and 
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Bacon, were being multiplied by the printing-press ; but after 
Dryden and Pope had given the keenest polish to English 
diction and versification, there was still floating about freely in 
the intellectual atmosphere of this country a great body of 
traditionary poetry, not destined to be caught up or fixed 
down by the hard and fast conditions of literary art for many 
years afterwards. 

| For it isan important fact that our modern collections of 
ballads date only from the last century. A few versions of 
fugitive ballads had been included, along with modern material, 
in poetical miscellanies much earlier—in ‘ Wit Restored,’ in 
1658, and in Dryden’s ‘ Miscellany Poems’ in 1684. But the 
earliest systematic editions of popular poetry are ‘ A Collection 
of Old Ballads,’ published in London between 1723 and 1738, 
and the ‘ Evergreen’ of Allan Ramsay, published in Edinburgh 
in 1724. The two men, however, to whom we are chiefly in- 
debted for recovering and preserving the rarest gems of our ballad 
poetry are Bishop Percy, whose ‘ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry’ was first published in 1765, and Sir Walter Scott, 
whose two volumes of the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ 
appeared in 1802 and 1803 respectively. We may obtain some 
idea of the value of Scott’s services in this department of lite- 
rature from the fact that the ‘ Minstrelsy ’ contains as many as 
forty ballads which had never before been taken down in 
writing, or published to the world. The rich field, in which 
Percy and Scott may be said first to have broken ground, has 
been extensively and profitably worked by enthusiastic labourers 
since their time. It would be unfair, in speaking of Scott’s 
own labours in the ballad field, to ignore the valuable assistance 
which was willingly rendered to him by John Leyden, the gifted 
author of ‘Scenes of Infancy.’ Since the appearance of the 
‘Minstrelsy,’ the collecting and editing of ballads, especially of 
Scottish ballads, has been the pet work of literary antiquaries. 
We can do no more here than refer in passing, but with grate- 
ful acknowledgments, to the labours of such men as Jamieson, 
Bird and Buchan, David Laing and Robert Chambers, Finlay 
and Kinloch, Sharpe and Maidment, Johnson and Motherwell, 
and last, though not least, William Edmonstoune Aytoun, to 
whose fine literary instinct and critical acumen we owe the 
purest and most perfect collection we possess of the ballads of 
Scotland. 

The labours of Percy and Scott, it should not be forgotten, 
had a much wider bearing than that to which we have now 
referred. They exercised a most important influence in reviving 
that taste for genuine natural poetry, which forms the chief in- 
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tellectual characteristic of the present century, and which 
extended itself to every department of literature and art. 
From the appearance of Percy’s ‘Reliques’ we are bound to 
date the recoil in the last generation from the cold formality 
which had characterized the poetry and thought of the preced- 
ing age, The impetus which Percy’s labours gave to the poetical 
genius and taste of Scott is well known. The testimony of 
Wordsworth, the great apostle of the new poetic faith, is express 
and unequivocal. ‘I do not think,’ he says, ‘ that there is one 
‘ able writer in verse at the present day who would not be proud 
‘ to acknowledge his obligations to the “ Reliques.” I know it 
‘is so with my friends [among whom Coleridge and Southey 
‘ were conspicuous], and for myself,’ he adds, ‘I am happy to 
‘ make a public avowal of my own.’ In this admission we may 
discover one of the reasons which led Wordsworth and Coleridge 
to call the poems which they produced jointly at an early stage 
in their career ‘ lyrical ballads,’ though the title involves some- 
thing of a cross division: for all true ballads, as we have endea- 
voured to show, must be lyrical. But it is interesting, as it 
is valuable, to have received from the most philosophical of 
modern poets, this testimony to the ballad origin of some at 
least of the features which characterize the modern school of 
poetry. As culture and intellectual refinement advance, the 
poet, wedded to his art, is ever prone to set himself above Nature, 
and to prefer his own wisdom to her mother-wit. But poetry, 
like history, of which it is the flower and the fruit, has a happy 
knack of repeating itself. And if it be true, as it undoubtedly 
is, that the poetry of our time owes both its strength and its 
sweetness to a rekindled allegiance to the nursing bosom of 
Nature, which, in spite of the vagaries of her prodigal sons, is 
ever one and the same, we owe this result, more perhaps than 
is generally recognised, to the influence of ballad poetry. 
he historical ballad attained its highest perfection in those 
countries in which the chivalrous spirit was most fully devel- 
oped—in England, Scotland, and Germany amongst northern 
nations, and in Spain amongst those of the south. In France, 
and Italy, on the other hand, where chivalry was transformed 
into artificial knight-errantry and the fanciful championship of 
beauty, the national minstrelsy either assumed the form of pas- 
sionate love songs, or degenerated into tedious prose romances. 
It is only where martial ardour is ennobled by national enthu- 
siasm that scope is found for pure and healthy ballad poetry. 
But it must be admitted that the historical ballads which have 

come down tousare not poetically the best specimens of their kind, 
at least, when judged by the canons of modern criticism. They 
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are often tiresome from painful minuteness of detail. They are 
generally long, and sometimes dull. Purely poetical ideas in 
them are as a rule ‘ few and far between.’ Their charm lies in 
their rough and ready vigour in the active scenes, relieved by 
dashes of quaint humour, and touches of melting pathos. 

One old English ballad, quoted in Evans’s collection, 
from the ‘Garland of Delight,’ dwells with a zest which there 
is no effort made to conceal, on the achievement of Lord Mayor 
Walworth, in stabbing Wat Tyler tothe heart. In like manner 
battle scenes are favourite subjects with the Scottish historical 
muse, from ‘The Battle of Otterbourne,’ in the fourteenth, to- 
‘The Battle of Bothwell Bridge,’ in the seventeenth century ; 
and nothing seems to inspire the mdker so thoroughly as the 
intoxication of blood. Indeed these old Scottish heroic ballads 
glory in slaughter in a way that shocks the sensibility of 
modern times. It was evidently a good joke to describe how a 
Percy was spitted so perfectly that the spear protruded from 
his back, ‘a large cloth yard, and more.’ In the same ballad 
we read how 


‘The Percy and Montgomery met, 
That either of other was fain; 
They swakkit swords, and sore they swat, 
And the blood ran down between.’ 


Such passages, given with proper effect, could not fail to 
‘bring down the house,’ in times when bloodshed was still 
regarded by most men as the great business of life. Yet there 
mingle strangely with these exhibitions of grim, ferocious 
humour, touches of the finest pathos, and hearty recognitions of 
knightly courtesy. Such, for example, is the scene in which the 
victorious Percy mourns over his fallen foe, on Cheviot side :— 

* The Percy leaned on his brand, 
And saw the Douglas dee : 
He took the dead man by the hand, 
And said: ‘“ Wae’s me for thee: 
‘ “To save thy life, I’d have parted with 
My lands for yearés three ; 
For a better man, of head nor hand, 
Was not in all the North countrie.”’ 


The fate of the heroic Witherington, too, touches the minstrel’s 


heart :-— 


‘ Of Witherington my heart was wae, 
That ever he slain should be; 
For, when both his legs had been hewn in twa, 
He kneeled and fought on his knee.’ 
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And very fine and solemn is the minstrel’s account of the 
mourning after the combat :— 
‘ So on the morrow they made them biers, 
Of birch and hazel so gray ; 
Many widows with weeping tears 
Came to fetch their makes away.’ 
Here, surely, if anywhere, we have the ‘touch of nature which 
‘makes the whole world kin’ ! 

The Scottish version of ‘The Battle of Otterbourne’ is 
remarkable, as containing an element of superstition similar to 
that which we find in many of our legendary ballads. Douglas 
is mortally wounded ; but with his last breath he orders the 
fight to be continued till the old prophecy should be fulfilled, 
that ‘a dead Douglas should win a field” This touched upon a 
favourite superstition of the times, which the minstrels of all 
countries did not fail to turn to account. It was obviousl 
intended, not merely to divest the last enemy of some of his 
terrors, but also to invest the circumstance of death on the 
battle-field with a special glory. Thus in the last victory 
gained by the Cid Campeiidor, on the plains of Valencia, his 
corpse, clad in panoply, was bound to his charger, and led to 
the front, between two valiant knights; and the Moors, we are 
told, ‘were so appalled by the apparition, that they turned and 
fled. But in the case of the ‘dead Douglas,’ at Otterbourne, 
the narrative is more picturesque and circumstantial. Before 
the battle began he is represented as saying to his faithful 
page :— 

‘ But I have dreamed a dreary dream, 
Beyond the isle of Skye: 
I saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I think that man was I’ 
When struck down, he says to Montgomerie, his nephew :— 
‘ My wound is deep; I fain would sleep: 
Take thou the vanguard of the three ; 
And bury me by the bracken bush, 
That grows on yonder lily lea.’ 


So, when Percy, in turn, is struck down, and asks to whom 
he must yield, Montgomerie replies :— 
‘ Thou shalt not yield to lord or Joun, 
Nor yet shalt thou yield to me ; 
But yield thee to the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea.’ 


Into the early English historical ballads, or ballads with 


a historical basis, there were frequently imported — 
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elements, which made them less ballads, in the strict sense, 
than political songs. Warton* quotes an excellent specimen 
of this class of poems, in which a partisan of Simon de Montfort 
casts unmeasured ridicule on Richard, King of the Romans 
(‘Richard of Alemaigne ’), brother of Henry III., who was taken 
prisoner along with the latter at the battle of Lewes (1264). 
So effective was the humour of this ballad or song, that it is 
believed to have occasioned a statute against libels in the year 
1275, under the title, ‘Against Slanderous Reports, or Tales to 
‘cause Discord betwixt King and People.’ ‘ About the present 
‘era,’ says Warton, ‘we meet with a ballad complaining of the 
‘ exorbitant fees extorted, and the numerous taxes levied, by the 
‘king’s officers.’ A little later (1306) there is a similar effusion 
complaining bitterly of the conduct of the justices appointed by 
Edward I. to carry on the government during his absence in 
the French and Scottish wars. In the reign of Henry VL, in 
the next century, a satirical ballad, commenting soil on the 
roceedings of the king and his counsellors, then sitting in Par- 
Dinas, was stuck on the gates of the royal palace. Of the 
same nature were the scurrilous songs which held up ‘Old Noll’ 
to ridicule in the time of the civil war. The Revolution had its 
triumphant, but now meaningless ‘ Lillibulero.’ The Scottish 
rebellion in the eighteenth century called forth a host of 
vigorous Jacobite songs. But these productions, though they 
owe their existence in some measure to the same circumstances 
which, in less sophisticated times, gave rise to genuine ballads, 
do not, any more than the Corn-laws rhymes of Ebenezer 
Elliot in the present century, belong in any proper sense to 
ballad literature. They are chiefly interesting as showing how, 
when intellectual culture spreads, popular feeling seeks out new 
and more reflective res through which to express itself. 

A considerable section of our national ballads, both English 
and Scottish, relates to outlawry and freebooting life. This can 
hardly be surprising when we remember how unsettled society 
was, in both divisions of the island during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries especially, and on the border-land between 
the two countries at a still later period. The mode of life of 
the freebooters, combining in a marked degree the elements of 
lawless and defiant danger on the one hand, and free-handed 
liberality on the other, presented features of romance which in- 
vited poetical treatment. To this class, indeed, belong the best 
of the old English ballads—those, namely, which treat of the 
career and exploits of Robin Hood and Little John, and Will 


* ‘History of English Poetry,’ section ii. 
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Scarlet and Friar Tuck, and the other merry men who dwelt, 
as their wits could best devise, under the greenwood in Sher- 
wood Forest. The Robin Hood of the ballads, at least, can no 
longer be regarded as a historical personage; but it is remark- 
able that his name has been far more popular with the English 
peasantry than the names of many real heroes. The reason of 
this is, that his career was typical of a popular cause—to wit, 
that resistance to the severe and unjust forest-laws, which, long 
after the distinction of Norman and Englishman was forgotten, 
kept up the old jealousy between the nobility and the common 
people. By the common people Robin Hood was unquestionably 
regarded as a real personage—as their hero and champion. 
And he was as great a favourite on the north of the Tweed as 
on the south. There is a genuine old Scottish ballad, detailing 
the story of his noble birth ; and ‘The Play of Robin Hood’ 
was a favourite pastime at the annual sports of many Scottish 
burghs until the end of the sixteenth century, when it fell under 
the ban of the General Assembly of the Kirk. Every reader of 
Scott remembers how effectively it is introduced in the Stirling 
sports described in the Fifth canto of ‘ The Lady of the Lake.’ He 
was a great favourite, too, with the minstrels, who have adorned 
his character with all heroic and gentle attributes. But the 
great number of the ballads in which he figures—between thirty 
and forty, and these of very unequal interest and merit—seems 
to countenance the theory that every law-defying adventure in 
the forest, real or imaginable, was fathered upon Robin; and 
that ‘Robin Hood’ became a kind of generic name for daring 
freebooters and outlaws. 

The Border land, both English and Scottish, was the favourite 
haunt of marauding bands down till comparatively recent times. 
No doubt international jealousy tended to perpetuate this state 
of matters, and to obtain for it a kind of semi-official sanction ; 
for the ‘raids’ were regarded as quite legitimate so long as they 
were made by either party on the other side of the Border, and 
were conducted in conformity with ‘the truce of Bordertide.’ 

On either side there was a Lord of the Marches, to whose 
judgment doubtful cases were appealed, and who not only sanc- 
tioned, but often led, the predatory inroads. The Scotts of 
Buccleuch, on the north of the Border, had their counterparts 
in the Lord Scroops and false Salkelds on the south. If 
England had its Clym othe Clough and William of Cloudesley, 
Scotland had its Johnnie Armstrong and Kinmont Willie, its 
Jock o’ the Side and Jamie Telfer, and a host of others. For 
the Scottish reavers were both more numerous and more daring 
than their English rivals, to which the fact is, no doubt, in 
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great measure owing that the Scottish Border ballads of this 
class are superior, not in number merely, but also in merit, to 
those of England. 

' The great mass of the Border ballads are connected, directly 
or indirectly, with the lives and deeds of adventurous free- 
booters, who lived by levying black-mail upon their weaker 
neighbours. Plunder was the avowed profession of these men. 
Of John Armstrong, the laird of Gilnockie, it is the minstrel’s 
boast that, though ; 

‘ He has no lands, nor rents coming in, 
He keeps eight-score men in his hall. 


He has horse and harness for them all— 
Goodly steeds that be milk-white ; 

And goodly belts about their necks, 
With hats and feathers all alike.’ 


Their whole life was a well-planned system of petty warfare—a 
prolonged struggle for existence—in which 
‘The good old rule 
Sufficéd them—the simple plan, 
That they should take who had the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


This was their creed ; yet there was method in the mad lawless- 
ness of these marauders. There was honour among these 
Border thieves. One of them could boast, with his last breath, 
on the gallows— 
3 ‘T’ve lo’ed naething in a’ my life, 
I will daur say’t, but honestie !’ 
Their conception of honesty, however, consisted in a loyal and 
profitable adherence to the Jer talionis. They held that they 
might do as they were done by, with impunity. Lord Scroop 
says to Dick o’ the Cow, a noted Cumberland reaver :— 
‘I give thee leave, my honest fool— 
Thou speak’st against my honour and me : 
Unless thou gie me thy troth and thy hand, 
Thou’lt steal from none but who stole from thee.’ 


And Dick replies :— 
‘There’s my trowth and my right hand— 
My head shall hang on Haribee, 
I'll ne’er cross Carlisle Sands again 
If I steal frae a man but wha stole frae me.’ 
In the same spirit Johnnie Armstrong boasted to the King :— 


‘England should have found me meat and mault 
Gif I had lived this hundred year : 
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She should have found me meat and mault, 
And beef and mutton in all plentie ; 

But ne'er a Scot’s wife could have said, 
That e’er I skaithed her a poor flea.’ 


Such strokes of humour are frequent in the ballads of plun- 
dering warfare. ‘Kinmont Willie’ for example is full of them. 
But no less common are touches of the finest pathos. What, 
for instance, could be finer than these stanzas from ‘Edom 
o Gordon,’ in which the fate of the little daughter of the castle, 
to which Edom has set fire, is described :— 


‘ They rolled her in a pair of sheets, 

And dropped her o’er the wall ; 

But on the point of Gordon’s spear 
She got a deadly fall. 


O bonny, bonny was her mouth, 
And cherry were her cheeks, 

And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
Whereon the red blood dreeps. 


Then with his spear he turned her o’er ; 
O, but her face was wan! 

He said, “ You are the first that e’er 
I wished alive again.” 

He turned her o’er, and o’er again ; 
O, but her skin was white ! 

“‘T might have spared that bonny face, 
To have been some man’s delight. 


*‘ Busk and boune, my merry men all, 
For ill dooms I do guess ; 
I canna look on that bonny face 
As it lies on the grass.” ’ 


Students of Scottish ballad poetry are aware that ‘Edom o’ 
Gordon’ is one of the romantic series condemned as spurious 
imitations by the late Dr. Robert Chambers. Himself an able 
and appreciative editor of ballads in his earlier years (1829), he 
published, when advanced in life, an elaborate argument* to 
prove that many of our best romantic ballads, including ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens,’ ‘Gil Morrice,’ ‘Young Waters,’ ‘The Douglas 
Tragedy,’ and some twenty others, were written by Lady 
Wardlaw, of Pitreavie, who died in 1727. The foundation of 
his argument is the fact that ‘Hardy Knut,’ which was pub- 
lished professedly as an old ballad in 1719, and in which the 


PS give the title of Dr. Chambers’s brochure at the head of this 
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style and diction of the traditionary ballads are very skilfully 
imitated, was subsequently acknowledged to be the composition 
of Lady Wardlaw. He finds that the versions of many of these 
ballads given by Percy, through whom they were first published, 
rest upon no ancient manuscript authority, but were printed 
‘from a manuscript copy sent from Scotland,’ or ‘from a written 
copy that appears to have received some modern corrections,’ 
or ‘as it was preserved in the — of a lady that is now 
dead.’ Suspicion being thus aroused, he proceeds to compare 
these ballads with one another, and with the avowedly spurious 
‘Hardy Knut ;’ and he finds so many points of resemblance, 
both in plan of treatment and in turn of expression, that he is 
forced to assign the whole of this remarkable body of romantic 
literature to Lady Wardlaw’s single pen. 

The whole of the evidence on which Dr. Chambers bases his 
case reduces itself to two points,—the absence of ancient manu- 
script authority, and the alleged coincidences of thought and 
expression observed in the ballads. 

To the former ground very little weight can be attached. It 
is of the nature and essence of a national ballad to be tradi- 
tionary. As soon as it is committed to manuscript, or to type, 
its traditionary career is cut short, and it becomes a part of 
regular literature. In the history of every traditionary ballad 
there must have been a time when it was first committed to 
manuscript, and if that time was recent, it is impossible that any 
‘ancient manuscript’ can be appealed to. The fact has already 
been mentioned that in Scott’s ‘Minstrelsy’ there are upwards 
of thirty ballads which had never before been published, but 
which he and Leyden and other friends ferreted out and wrote 
down in the course of their ‘border raids.’ Now, when Scott 
wrote a ballad,—and he wrote many,—he always took the 
credit of it. He never attempted to conceal his authorship of 
‘Glenfinlas,’ or ‘The Massacre of Glencoe,’ or ‘The Eve of St. 
John,’ or ‘The Gray Brother.’ Leyden, in like manner, acknow- 
ledged himself the author of ‘The Mermaid’ and ‘ Lord Soulis,’ 
and other ballads. But there was never a whispered doubt of 
the genuineness of ‘Jamie Telfer’ or ‘Kinmont Willie,’ of the 
‘Cruel Sister’ or the ‘Demon Lover,’ of the ‘Dowie Dens o’ 
Yarrow’ or ‘The Wife of Usher’s Well,’ or of a host of others 
which Scott first gave to the world. Yet there were no ‘ancient 
manuscripts’ of these poems. If there had been, the proba- 
= is that their first publication would not have been reserved 

or Scott. 

The mere absence of ‘ ancient manuscript’ authority therefore 
is in itself no sufficient ground for questioning the genuine 
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antiquity of ballads taken down and published at a still later 
date than that of those which Dr. Chambers impeaches. 

A better proof of antiquity than that of manuscript authority 
is the existence in different districts of different versions of the 
same ballad. Now this is the case with what Dr. Chambers calls 
the romantic, but what is more correctly called the historical 
ballad of ‘Sir Patrick Spence.’ When Percy first printed this 
ballad, in 1765, ‘from two MSS. copies transmitted from Scot- 
land,’ it contained only eleven stanzas. When Scott reproduced 
it in 1802, he was able to add at least ten new stanzas, obtained 
from independent dictation. In 1806 Robert Jamieson published 
another version of the same ballad in eighteen stanzas, and in 
1828 yet another version was produced by Peter Buchan com- 
prising twenty-nine stanzas. The remarkable fact to be noticed 
in connection with these different versions of ‘Sir Patrick 
Spence’ is, that no one stanza in the versions of Jamieson and 
Buchan is exactly the same as, or exactly corresponds with, the 
combined version of Percy and Scott. Now this is precisely 
what would occur,—what occurs over and over again,—in the 
case of traditionary ballads. And this is a crucial test. For, 
as Mr. Norval Clyne well remarks— 


‘ “Sir Patrick ” is the corner stone of the structure raised by Mr. 
Chambers. If he has failed to prove, or show reasonable grounds for 
believing, that the author of “Hardy Knut” and “Sir Patrick 
Spence” was one and the same person, or that the latter poem isa 
production of the eighteenth century, the whole of his precarious 
edifice comes to the ground, a baseless fabric. He dwells strongly on 
points of resemblance between the several ballads in dispute, and 
argues somewhat in this fashion: Number one has expressions similar 
to those in “ Hardy Knut ;” uumber two contains lines or words 
wonderfully like some in number one ; number three has, in a similar 
way, a resemblance to numbers one and two ; and so forth through the 
whole twenty-five pieces. Take away number one, therefore, to wit, 
“Sir Patrick Spence,” and Mr. Chambers’s logic, unsound enough 
before, becomes too defective to be mentioned with gravity.’* 


This leaves the point in dispute, therefore, to be determined 
solely by internal evidence; that is, by a comparison of the 
ballads whose genuineness is doubted with one another, and 
with ‘ Hardy Knut,’ whose modern authorship is unquestionable. 
Now, here it should be noted that, considering the nature of 


* Mr. Clyne’s brochure is a systematic and exceedingly able and con- 
vineing reply to Dr. Chambers’s paper. Apart from the general argu- 
ment, it disposes most successfully of the verbal coincidences on which 
Dr. Chambers laid so much weight. 
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at traditionary poetry, considering especially the manner in which 
it necessarily it is propagated and conserved, mere coincidences of 
expression and treatment afford in themselves no reliable proof 
of identity of origin. We find not merely phrases, not merely 
lines, but whole stanzas freely interchanged, with but slight varia- 
tions, in ballads the antiquity of which is beyond the reach of 
uestion. Dr. Chambers’s argument proves too much. For 
there are numerous expressions in ballads the genuineness of 
which he did not dispute, which bear the closest affinity to, nay 
which are identical with, expressions in the ballads which he 
condemned as spurious. 
Further, it happens unfortunately for Dr. Chambers’s argu- 
i ment, that ‘Hardy Knut’ is admitted on all hands to be 
: . immeasurably inferior as a poem to the ballads with which he 
expressly compares it. He himself refers several times to the 
‘ stiff and somewhat puerile’ manner of that poem. There are 
many lines, even in the parts of ‘ Hardy Knut’ which he has 
quoted, which have a distinctly modern flavour. Such lines 
as-— 


‘With noble chiefs in brave array ; ’— 
‘Full twenty thousand glittering spears 
ae The King of Norse commands ;’— 
‘ Kind chieftain, your intent pursue ; ’— 
‘But soon beneath some drapping tree 
Cauld death shall end my care.’— 

‘Ne’er to return to native land, 

Nae mair, with blithesome sounds, 
To boast the glories of the day, 

And shaw their shining wounds.’ 


i Such lines as these, we say, in spite of ‘drapping’ for ‘dropping,’ 
a ‘cauld’ for ‘cold,’ ‘shaw’ for ‘show,’ and ang’ for ‘ long,’ 
il betray at once their modern cast of thought. There is nothin 
i specially ballad-like about them, and nothing specially poetical. 
They might have appeared in any commonplace eighteenth 
i century poem. Now we find no such commonplace modern 
Wit lines, no such feeble expressions, as those quoted above, in the 
other ballads whose genuineness is impeached. 

Peculiarities of grammatical construction form a better test 
of authorship than similarities of expression, or even of treat- 
ment. ‘Hardy Knut’ is free from such singularities, from first 
mt to last. But in the first six stanzas of ‘Sir Patrick Spence’ 

i there occurs three times an idiom so peculiar that, to have been 
used so frequently, it must have been an idiosyncrasy of the 
mW author; and, supposing ‘Hardy Knut’ to have been the pro- 
i duction of the same hand, it is hardly possible that that hand 
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could have written so long a poem without introducing it once 
at least. The peculiarity to which we refer is the omission of 


the relative in the nominative case. We find this in the second 
stanza :— 


‘ Up and spak an eldern Knight 
(Who) sat at the king’s right knee.’ 


We find a curious repetition of it in the third stanza :— 


‘And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence 
(Who) was walking on the sand.’ 


And we find it again in the sixth stanza :— 


‘O wha is this (that) has done this deed, 
This ill deed done to me.’ 


Now this is no ordinary ellipsis. The omission of the relative in 
the objective case is common enough ; but the omission of the 
subject relative is very rare. In fact, as an idiom, it is peculiar 
to Shakespeare and the writers of the sixteenth century, who, 
like him, adopted an excessively condensed style of diction. 
At the same time it is not a peculiarity which is likely to have 
been adopted by any one of set purpose. No one but a pro- 
fessed anatomist of language could be expected to take note of 
such a singularity. It is an unconscious idiom, and its frequent 
use indicates a mind fond of compression and ellipsis. So pecu- 
liar, or as the Scots say so “ kenspeckle,” a mark is it that, if it 
had been found but once in ‘Hardy Knut,’ we should have 
acknowledged that as itself a weighty argument in support of 
Dr. Chambers’s view. But as it does not occur once there, we 
regard its absence as an equally weighty argument on the other 
side. 
The same may be said, with nearly as much force, of another 
culiar construction which we have in ‘Sir Patrick Spence,’ but 
or which we shall look in vain in ‘ Hardy Knut.’ This time it 
is not ellipsis but redundancy, and a redundancy which is 
common in the older ballads. It consists in the unnecessary use 
of a pronoun to mark an object or person already specified. 
This occurs several times in ‘Sir Patrick Spence’ in such 
familiar forms as— 
‘The King’s daughter of Norway, 
’Tis thou maun bring her hame.’ 


Now since these inward and more subtle peculiarities of the 
style of ‘Sir Patrick Spence’ are totally absent from ‘ Hardy 
Knut,’ the question occurs: May not the outward and merely 
verbal coincidences, on which so much stress is laid, be accounted 
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for in another way? There is one line the same in both 
ballads— 


SES 


‘ Drinking the blude-red wine ;” 


and a line very like this may be found in many other ballads. 
H | But is this a sufficient reason for assigning both ballads to the 
| same author? Is it not far more probable that the author of 
‘Hardy Knut’ unconsciously appropriated the line from the 
i other and older ballad?’ It must be acknowledged that Lady © 
i Wardlaw could not have written ‘ Hardy Knut,’ even with all 
i its imperfections, unless she had previously filled her mind with 


{ ballad lore. The very task she set herself in that case—to 
i write a mock-antique ballad—required her to school herself in 
i the peculiarities of ballad diction. It is far more probable, there- 
|| fore, that ‘Hardy Knut’ was modelled on the superior ballads 
i with which it is compared, than that the superior ballads were 
i also the work of the hand to which only one ballad has been 
clearly brought home. No amount of garnish, in the shape of 
antique spelling and Scottish forms, can conceal the modern 
| flavour in the single well-authenticated case. How happens it 
i that this flavour is so hard to detect in the others? With all 
\ respect, therefore, for Robert Chambers’s literary taste and 
i honest scepticism, we must hold fast to the conviction that the 
I great mass of our romantic ballads have had an undoubted 
{ traditionary origin, and are as old at least as Shakespeare and 
the regular drama. 

Perhaps it is natural, when we consider the strife and 
lawlessness and bloodshed which formed to so great an extent 
the education of the people, that tragic features should so gene- 
i rally abound in these romantic ballads. Many of them have 
4 rendered the peaceful valleys and pastoral slopes of the low- 
a lands of Scotland classic ground, which bards of later times have 
i trodden with reverent and loving steps. Such a region, for 
i example, is the ‘ Braes of Yarrow,’ in Selkirkshire, where 
‘The swan on lone St. Mary’s lake 
iH Floats double, swan and shadow.’ 

i Yarrow has its own special galaxy of song, and is rich in poetic 

i memories. It inspired Hamilton of Bangour to write his exquisite 
a verses on ‘The Braes of Yarrow.’ To Scott it was hallowed 

l soil, making his eyes now gleam with fire, now glisten with 
moisture, as he recited the triumphs and the trials of his clans- 
i men. Here the Ettrick shepherd heard the skylark sing— 

‘ Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea.’ 


Superstitions embedded in Ballads. 29 | 
Wordsworth, too, delighted in a district which drew from his | a 


poetical enthusiasm some of the choicest of his natural lyrics, 
witness ‘ Yarrow Unvisited,’ ‘ Yarrow Visited,’ ‘ Yarrow Re- iW 
visited.’ But finest of all, we venture to think, is the original :) 
‘ballad that first consecrated the soil from which so much and a 
so rich romantic fruit has sprung—‘ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,’ 
—a ballad which for dramatic power and heart-rending pathos | 
has few equals in the whole range of traditionary poetry. : 
It is interesting to observe the light which these old ballads " 
throw, not only on the manners and customs of the people in \ 
bygone times, but also on their peculiar beliefs and feelings. A) 
Prominent among the superstitions which grow with wild if 
luxuriance in this romantic soil, is the belief in the monitory 
power of dreams. On the eve of his fatal victory at Otterbourne, 
the Douglas saw in a dream a dead man win a field. It was a 
dream that sent Robin Hood in search of Sir Guy of Gisborne. 
It was a dream that told ‘love Gregory’ that ‘ Annie of Loch- 
royan ’ had been turned from his door at midnight by his heart- 
less mother, and that drew him to seek her by the wild sea-shore, 
where— 


‘He catched her by the yellow hair, 
And drew her to the strand ; 
But cold and stiff was every limb, 
Before they reached the land.’ 


And it was a dream that led ‘the Rose of Yarrow’ in the Dowie 
Dens to wander forth in search of her murdered lord. 

The nature of her dream points to another widely prevalent 
superstition. She dreamt that she ‘ pu’d the birk’ with her 
true love in Yarrow. The birch was believed to grow at the 
gate of Paradise ; and to dream of it, therefore, was accepted as 
a forewarning of death. The birk was also the badge of the 
dead who re-visited the earth ; for the return of the dead was a 
universally accepted article in the Border faith. Without a 
twig of the birk it was believed that their souls could not be at 
rest, nor their bodies lie peacefully in their graves. Thus when 
the troubled spirit of ‘Clerk Saunders’ returns to ‘May Mar- 
garet’ he tells her to 


‘Plait a wand of the bonnie birk, 1 

And lay it on my breast ; 

And go you home, May Margaret, 
And wish my soul good rest.’ 


One fine and most touching ballad—‘ The Wife of Usher’s 
Well’--is full of these superstitions. When the Wife’s two 
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stalwart sons, whom she sent ‘owre the sea’ returned to her, 
‘their hats were o’ the birk’ :— 


‘It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in ony sheugh ; 
But at the gates o’ Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh.’ 


Then we have the cock-crowing as the signal for the ghosts to 
depart. The older says to the younger brother,— 


‘ The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin worm doth chide; 
Gin we be missed out 0’ our place, 
A sair pain we maun bide.’ 


The remonstrance of the younger brother is too fine to be 
omitted :— 


‘ Lie still, lie still but a little wee while, 
Lie still but if we may ; 
Gin our mither miss us when she wakes, 
She’ll go mad ere it be day.’ 


Another curious feature in the romantic ballads is the use they 
a Saran of communication by birds. This was pecu- 
liarly an Eastern tradition. Interpretation of the language of 
birds was a department of science on which the Arabians 
especially piqued themselves ; and it has been suggested that our 
poets and chroniclers may have obtained the idea from the 
crusading troubadours. But it isnot necessary to have recourse 
to any such learned explanation, as this kind of personification 
has entered into the natural mythology of all countries. 


‘The parrot of May Collean,’ says Aytoun, ‘was a fowl of 
shrewdness and discretion ; but the “‘ bonny bird,” who, in the ballad 
of “Young Hunter,” reveals the murder, was conscientious in the 
extreme, and moreover proof against temptation. Another warns 
the mother of Johnny of Braidislee that her son is lying wounded in 
the forest ; whilst “the gay goss-hawk ” shows itself superior to any 
page in the delivery of a message.’ * 


The page also holds a prominent place among the dramatis 
persone of the romantic ballads. The plot, such as it is, often 
turns on the manner in which he discharges his duty. 
Indeed he is sometimes a hero in disguise. The intrepid 
Willie of ‘Gil Morice’ may be taken as a t of the class; 
and not unfrequently, as in his case, the ‘ bonnie boy’ exhibits 


* «The Ballads of Scotland,’ Introduction, p. xlix. 
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a sense of propriety and decency which puts the moral laxity of 
his master to shame. 

The intermixture of the spiritual and material worlds in the 
‘Romantic Ballads’ has given rise in modern times to a distinct 
school of ballad poetry, which has found its best exponents 
among German poets. The first of the school was Gottfried 
Biirger, who died in 1794, and he was followed by Schiller, 
Goéthe, and;Uhland. The most striking feature in their ballads, 
apart from their free use of supernatural agency, is the intro- 
duction of dramatic dialogue, which is a modern demonstration 
of that close affinity between ballad and dramatic poetry on 
which we have already insisted. Yet this is merely a later 
development of our own native ballad literature, with which one 
and all of these German poets were intimately acquainted. 
Of Biirger it is expressly recorded that his study of Percy’s 
‘ Reliques’ had the greatest influence in determining the line 
of poetry which he ultimately adopted. But the debt was 
richly repaid ; for Sir Walter Scott is reported to have said of 
the translation of Biirger’s ‘Lenore’ by William Taylor of 
Norwich— This was what made me a poet. I had several 
‘times attempted the more regular kinds of poetry without 
‘success, but here was something I thought I could do.’ Ac- 
cordingly, Scott’s translation of that fine ballad was one of his 
earliest poetical efforts; and in most of his larger poems he has 
availed himself freely of supernatural agency,—witness the 
tale of ‘The Elfin Warrior,’ and the apparitions at the city 
cross in ‘Marmion;’ and the ‘Oracle of the Hide’ in ‘The 
Lady of the Lake:’ while ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ is 
expressly founded on a ghostly legend. Coleridge is a still 
more enthusiastic and thorough-going disciple of the same 
school: Indeed, no better example of this species of ballad, in 
which the natural and the supernatural elements are deftly 
interwoven, exists in any language, than his ‘Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner.’ 

Akin to this supernatural ingredient in the ballads is a fairy 
element, which enters into a considerable number of them, and 
which is evidently taken from the mythology of the northern 
nations. The Elf-land of the ballads is an underground region, 
ee with daring spirits who make night-raids on the realms 
of humanity. There is an Elf-king (the ‘Elb-rich’ of the 
Germans, transformed into ‘Oberon’ by the French romancists) ; 
but he is entirely subordinate to the Elf-Queen (‘Titania,’) who 
adds the charms of beauty to her sovereign rights. The king 
is allowed to lead an idle and luxurious life, so long as he does 
not interfere with his wife’s prerogative. She and her elves 
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were regarded with considerable favour in some districts; but 
there was a spice of malignity in some of their proceedings, 
which engendered a feeling of distrust and fear. This, however, 
was held to be more their misfortune than their fault. If they 
occasionally kidnapped a human being, they did it in seif- 
defence. For they were bound, once in seven years, to yield 
up a soul as tribute, or ‘kane,’ to the master-fiend; and they 
naturally preferred to obtain a human being for this purpose, 


_ to sacrificing one of themselves. 


The great hero of the ‘Fairy Legends’ was Thomas the 
Rhymer, or True Thomas (more fully, Thomas Learmont, of 
Ercildoune, a village near Lauder, where the ruins of his tower 
are still pointed out), who flourished in the end of the thirteenth 
century. In his adventures, as recorded by himself, Christian 
and heathen elements are strangely intermingled. When the 
Elf-queen visits him, he salutes her as queen of heaven; and as 
a penalty of stealing a kiss from her, she carries him off as her 
milk-white steed, and makes him her slave for seven years. 
She takes him to a wide desert, and there shows him three 
‘ ferlies’ or wonders. The first is a ‘ broad way’ :— 


‘ That is the path of wickedness, 
Though some call it the road to heaven.’ 


The second is the ‘ narrow way ’— 


‘ So thick beset with thorns and briars ; 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few enquires.’ 


The third is also a ‘narrow road ’— 


‘ That winds about the ferny brae ; 
That is the way to fair Elf-land, 
Where you and I this night must gae.’ 


As she carries him along the road, where there was neither 
sun nor moon to light their path, and all sounds were drowned 
by the weird ‘roaring of a sea,’ the queen tells him that he 
must not speak, else he shall never return to earth. The terrors 


through which he passed were enough to seal his lips and make 
his blood run cold :— 


‘It was mirk, mirk nicht ; there was nae stern-light, 
And they waded through red blude to the knee ; 
For a the blude that’s shed on earth 
Rins thro’ the springs o’ that countrie.’ 


After undergoing an education of seven years at the hands of 
the Elf-queen, True Thomas returns to upper air, endued with 
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powers which gained for him the reputation of a wizard and a 

rophet. To a late day, his sayings and predictions were house- i 
hold words amongst the credulous and superstitious in Scotland. 
But there is reason to suspect that, as in the case of Robin 
Hood and other popular heroes, he is credited with many 
exploits in which he had no concern. 

A word, in conclusion, on modern ballads. At the outset we 
described a ballad as primarily and essentially a traditionary 
poem. But if we adhere to our definition in its integrity, the 
strictly ballad epoch must have been extinguished by the 
invention of printing; and thereafter the production of a 
genuine ballad became almost, if not altogether, an impossibility. 
Certainly the age of traditionary ballads is past and gone. But 
the history of the word bal/ad has shown us that the application 
of such terms must vary with the conditions under which 
literature is produced. And we should do unpardonable in- 
justice at once to the power of poetry and to the spirit of 
nationality and of humanity, if we denied that poems inspired 
by the ballad emotion could be produced in a literary age, or 
disseminated by the printing press. All that is necessary is 
that we should clearly recognise the essential difference be- 
tween the natural ballad and the ballad of literary culture. 
The former bears the stamp of its age; the latter of the 
individual poet. They differ much as the wild and dew-fed 
violet of the meadows differs from the cultivated pansy of our 
gardens ; as the volks-epos of the German critics—the popular 
epic—differs from the kunst-epos—the epic of literary culture ; 
as Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ for example, differs from Tennyson’s 
‘Idylls of the King.’ 

Now, not only have we many modern poems answering to 
this description, but such poems form, in point of fact, one of the 
richest and most attractive departments of our modern litera- 
ture. Some of these modern ballads indeed are simply old : 
friends with new faces. Scott’s ‘Young Lochinvar’ tells the Bal 
same story as the old ballad of ‘ Katharine of Janfarie,’ ‘The an 
Lass o’ Lochryan,’ suggested Burns’s song of ‘ Lord Gregory.’ 
Tennyson’s ‘ Lord of Burleigh’ is simply a modern version of 
the fine old ballad of ‘Donald of the Isles ; or Lizzie Lindsay.’ a 
The ‘Auld Robin Gray’ of Lady Anne Lindsay is nearly a i: 
perfect example of a pathetic and homely ballad—a poem which if 

A 


will be remembered and loved long after more ambitious works 
are forgotten. or there is in the brevity and compactness of a 


f ballad an element which gives it a far better chance of longe- ot 
| vity than more elaborate productions. This is, no doubt, the ai | 
: great reason why the most widely popular poems—we do not | 
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say the greatest poems, but the poems which take the firmest 
grip of the sympathies and the memories of the great mass of 
the people; the poems with which, in the popular mind, the 
fame even of the greatest poets is most closely linked—are 
Wii ballad poems. Is not ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ Burns’s masterpiece ? 
ti And ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ is an incomparable ballad, a powerful 
te dramatic lyric. Or take a second famous ride; is not Cowper 
known and admired as the author of ‘ John Gilpin’ by thousands 
i who never read ‘Expostulation,’ and have only dipped into 
Hii ‘The Task’? And ‘John Gilpin’ is essentially a ballad. Or 
i take a third famous ride; how many, even in these days of 
ai ‘light and sweetness,’ read, or reading understand ‘ Sordello ’ ? 

Mi Yet who does not enjoy and enter heartily into the spirit of ‘Good 

Hh, News from Ghent?’ Take, finally, the case of the Laureate. 
‘In Memoriam’ is undoubtedly a great poem, a poem which, of 
its kind, stands almost alone, and which, in the opinion of the 
best judges, is still, and is likely to remain, Tennyson’s master- 
piece. Yet for every one who reads and cherishes that poem— 
and they are not few—there are hundreds who know and 
appreciate Tennyson only as the author of such simple and 
ili — ballads as ‘The Lord of Burleigh ’ wd ‘Lady 
ee 
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(1.) The Story of the Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
Hi) - M‘Gill University, Montreal. Author of ‘ Archaia,’ 
ai, ‘ Acadian Geology,’ &c. Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 

By | (2.) The Higher Ministry of Nature viewed in the Light of 
ne Modern Science and as an Aid to advanced Christian 
Philosophy. By Joun R. Lerrcuitp, A.M., Author of 
‘a ‘Our Coal Fields,’ ‘ Cornwall, its Mines and Miners,’ &c. 
Hil Hodder and Stoughton. 1872. 


i Tue attitude sustained towards each other by religion and science 
Hi} is sometimes described as that of an armed truce—a truce which 
Hi is indeed broken occasionally by a passage of arms between 
some of the more eager of the contending hosts. That there is 
very much to favour such a description in—to say the least— 
| the reticence of the man of science towards religious thought, 

Hil and the suspicion with which he in turn is regarded by the 
a theologian, cannot be denied ; but it is equally true that there 
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are not a few men of high and wide culture on both sides—and 
the number of them is increasing—who, above the mutual sus- 
picion and distrust, and above the din of the strife, are able to 
discern a meeting-place for the scattered rays of light which 
fall on either side, and of which the lesser and more dogmatic 
minds are prone to think that the little portion they possess, is 
the whole of the ascertainable and the known. 

It is probable that many scientific men have aroused the 
suspicion and provoked the hostility of the opposite side, both 
by this reticence on religious subjects, and also by the narrow 
exclusiveness with which they have often sought to guard the 
realms of science from the intrusion of the theologian. Mr. 
Tyndall in his review of Mr. Mosely on the ‘ Miracles,’ affords 
an illustration of this. The assumption of superiority with 
which the theologian is there warned off, as if the region of 
science were a sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground, would be amusing 
were it not sad in the interests of truth to discern the under- 
current of intolerant dogmatism which underlies all such 
assumption. 

On the other hand, there is no disguising the fact that theo- 
logians have done very much to provoke not only the hostility, 
but what is worse, the contempt of scientific men by the extra- 
vagant and grotesque theories of creation, nature, and life, 
which many of them have put forth. A motley group of 
such theories may be seen in the chapter on ‘The Geology of 
the Anti-Geologists,’ contained in Hugh Miller’s ‘Testimony of 
the Rocks.? We can readily understand the scorn that was 
evoked at a recent meeting of the British Association when an 
Archdeacon of the English Church gravely argued that the 
various races of animals had descended from the cherubims who 
were placed to guard the gates of Paradise! There was some 
excuse for Mr. Faxley’s retort, ‘that it was enough to make 
‘one think that the first theologian was Cain, and Abel the first 
‘man of science.’ It is to be feared, also, that scientific men are 
occasionally goaded into opposition as their speculations and 
researches are met by anathema instead of argument, and by 
the charge of atheism, which, with all its consequences, 
heaped upon them and their theories. 

Is it not possible, also, that the estimate of the opposition of men 
of science towards religion may have been greatly exaggerated P 
We think if inquiry were made, it would be found that there are 
as many of them in proportion to the entire number who could 
fairly claim to rank as Christian men as there are of lawyers, 


historians, littérateurs, or, indeed, of the mass of ordinary ple. 
Even in cases where indifference or hostility to the c ima of 
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religion is manifested, such indifference or hostility is not 
necessarily to be charged to the study of natural science. In 
many cases such men would have been ‘nicht Christien,’ as 
Goéthe has it, if they had never given a thought to science at 
all. Indeed, they may be such as the result more of their 
early training, and of the moral condition of their lives, than of 
the nature of their studies. Shall we be forgiven if, borrowing 
a simile from scientific language, we add that possibly they 
only possess in a rudimentary form that capacity for religion 
which, however it may have come to the race collectively, is 
now an integral part of the instinct of the fully-developed 
individual. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the care, labour, and 
desire for accuracy, by means of which the stock of scientific 
knowledge now possessed has been obtained by earnest students 


of nature. There is no disguising the fact that the bulk of the 


conclusions of modern science rest upon an almost incredible 
accumulation of facts and observed phenomena; and upon an 
amount of persistent inquiry which entitles many of the 


_ inquirers to rank as scientific martyrs. Take, as an example 
_ from one department of science, the publivations of the Palzon- 


tographical Society of this country. This society has for its 
object, as its name implies, the preparation and publishing of 
writings descriptive of the nature and variety of ancient life 
upou the earth. It has how published twenty-four quarto 
volumes, which are full of minute descriptions of nearly five 
thousand species of British fossils, all of which are represented 
in upwards of one thousand plates, which contain over twenty 


thousand figures. Of the way in which each monograph 


descriptive of the remains of some particular order or class 
of life is compiled, we can give an illustration. We single 
out the account of a family of shell-fish. The writer starts 
with its living representatives, and follows the history back 
throughout the vast periods of geologic time. To do this 
has taken twenty-five years of the author’s life; which time he 
has passed chiefly in his study, examining—microscopically for 
the most part—the hinge-lines, stria, and shapes of the shells 
he describes, together with the muscular impressions of the fish 
which once lived in them, and collating the British examples 
with specimens brought from all parts of the world. He has 
drawn with his own hands some three hundred quarto plates, 
each containing fifty figures, and for each of these figures he 
has examined at least ten specimens. Of the many explorers 
and collectors necessary for the accumulation of such a mass of 
materials, who have wandered solitarily amidst the tombs of 
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ancient life, we will not now speak. Their labour must have 
been very great. ‘The illustration we have given is but one of 
many which might be drawn from every department of science ; 
and it will be admitted that the results of such patient and self- 
sacrificing inquiry are entitled to all the respect and considera- 
tion we can give. This we readily yield, and we would have it 
well understood that it is in no hostile spirit we now proceed to 
point out what, to us, seem to be some defects in the mode and 
spirit in which scientific inquiry is sometimes pursued. 

It needs but a slight acquaintance with scientific literature, 
especially its periodical literature, to discover that, admirably 
adapted as many scientists are for the discovery and examination 
of details, a large proportion of them, from deficiency in natural 
power, as well as by reason of the lack of a liberal early culture, 
are incompetent for the higher work of the generalization of 
facts. To borrow an illustration from business life, there are 
many good clerks and even heads of departments, but there are 
few master minds able to comprehend the whole machinery, the 
interdependence, and the mutual relationship of the numerous 
and widely-diversified ramifications of the business. If a man 
wishes to become well acquainted with the general features of 
a country, it will not do for him to be ever threading its valleys 
and ravines. Now and then he must take a long breath, and 
ascend high tabie-lands and mountain peaks. Waiting patiently 
until the clouds have dispersed and the mists have cleared 
away, he must note well the grand outline of the hills, the 
winding of the valleys, the far-stretching plains, the distant 
sea, and the far off dim meeting-place of earth and sky. In 
scientific inquiry all this has been too often forgotten. The 
tendency to theorize has been out of proportion to the know- 
ledge of facts; and as in other lines of thought so in this, men 
are dogmatic in proportion to their lack of culture and power 
of generalization. 

Then it has often seemed to us that there is among scientific 
men a good deal of what Carlyle, in reference to another sub- 
ject, has called in German fashion schwdrmerei, a sort of enthu- 
siastic follow-my-leader. A new idea is started, a theory 
launched, for example, by a favourite author. Attracted by its 
novelty or daritig, it finds a few zealous partisans, who write it 
up, who iterate and reiterate it, who soon assume it to be quite 
true, and forthwith proceed to make it the base of further 
inquiries; and as, whether derived from them or not, we are 
largely possessed of that imitative faculty which is character- 
istic of the apes, they find many imitators and followers. 
Increasing in numbers and importance, they begin to look 
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down with some degree of contempt on those who hesitate to 
accept their conclusions, and who demand further evidence. The 
acceptance of the theory really becomes quite as much a test of 
scientific respectability, as that of the latest style of dress is 
of the necessary qualifestion to be admitted into fashionable 
society. 

Mh, too, as scientific men affect to despise the influence of 
authority or tradition in other matters, we nevertheless find 
them in their own domain too frequently guilty of bowing 
down to these. For example, how frequently do we meet 
in scientific books with such expressions as these, ‘My learned 
‘and distinguished friend, Sir A. B., informs me,’ or, ‘It is 
‘stated by C. D., Esq., F.R.S., an eminent authority on this 
* subject,’ or, ‘If it be as Herr von E. or M. de F., the eminent 
‘-German or French naturalist, says, then such and such conse- 
* quences follow.’ Now it appears to us that sufficient care is 
not always taken by scientific inquirers to verify these state- 
ments of their friends, or to inquire whether the accuracy of the 
recorded facts has ever been impugned. If space permitted, we 
could adduce numerous examples of the assertion and re-asser- 
tion,.as accepted facts, of observations whose error and worth- 
lessness as scientific data had been demonstrated over and over 
again. These are some of the defects of scientific reasoning ; 
there are others which we shall notice before we have done. 

Turning now to the books whose titles appear at the head of 
this paper we find that Mr. Dawson, the author of ‘The Story 
of the Earth and Man,’ possesses to the full the qualities essen- 
tial to the able generalizer of facts. Those who move within 
scientific circles need not be told that he has been an indefatig- 
able worker in several portions of the geologic field. Of this 
his numerous contributions to the Proceedings of the Geological 
Society of London give ample proof. We mention, as examples 
of the importance of these, his description—the first given—of 
the Eozoon Canadensis, the gigantic form of early life found not 
many years ago in the Lawrentian rocks of America; and his 
paper on the ‘ Devonian Flora of Nova Scotia as illustrating the 
‘conditions of the Deposition of Coal.’ Outside this circle he is 
known by his books ‘Archaia’ and ‘Acadian Geology.’ Mr. 
Dawson is also known as an original observer and discoverer in 
geological science. As he remarks, somewhat apologetically,— 


‘ He has named and described the oldest known animal. He has 
also described the oldest true exogen, and the oldest pine tree. He 
was concerned in the discovery of the oldest land snails, and found the 
oldest millipedes. He has just described the oldest bituminous bed 
composed of spore cases, and he claims that his genus Hylonomus 
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includes the oldest animals which have a fair claim to be considered 
reptiles,’—Pp. 149, 150. 


The discrimination and philosophical acumen of the author are 
seen, among many other examples, in the lucid way in which he 
describes the part which land-ice, icebergs, and river action 
have played in the deposition of the loose stony covering of the 
earth known as drift. The manner in which he does this, and 
indicates the signs by means of which the work performed by 
these several agents may be determined, contrasts favourabl 
with that of many geologists, who, with the dogmatism which 
is the sure indication of limitation of vision, assign the whole 
phenomenon to one cause alone. 

‘The Story of the Earth and Man’ is therefore written by 
a master-hand. The telling of it combines exactness of science 
with intelligibility of description. We miss indeed the imagina- 
tive flights and numerous literary references of the popular 
books of Hugh Miller; but with less of rhetoric we get more 
science, more special knowledge of each of the geologic eras ; 
and these conveyed with a precision, yet with sufficient amplitude 
of language, to make the book interesting to a reader of ordinary 
culture. There are, of course, the long names of fossils, com- 
parable in size to the Saurians of the middle and the Mammals 
of the later ages, but this in the nature of the case is unavoid- 
able. It isin no sense a science-made-easy hook of the kind 
scientific men are apt to despise, but an honest and able attempt 
to convey in pure English, to Englishmen of average intelli- 
gence, the history of the earth and the opening chapters of the 
history of man. 

The story opens with the incandescent mass which, flung off - 
from another planet or coalescing from smaller fragments, took 
its shape as it went whirling through space. Then comes the 
cooling of its surface; the ascending vapour condensing into 
rain; the precipitation of salts; then we are introduced to the 
first appearance of life, and we follow both the increase and the 
divergence of the stream of life through the three great geo- 
logic divisions of time. The sub-divisions of these epochs, as 
marked by groups of strata, come next, which, as separate 
formations, the author describes as fully as the limits of the 
work will allow, together with the varying chemical, climatic, 
and atmospheric conditions of each ; the rise, growth, and 
decadence of certain forms of life, with the perpetuation of 
others, through succeeding eras; the introduction of the 
higher forms of life as the earth became fitted to receive them ; 
all this and much more is told, as we have said, in a manner 
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that combines exactness of science with succinctness and intelli- 
gibility of description to readers of ordinary culture. ; 

In the concluding chapters Mr. Dawson sums up the teaching 
of the whole story in its bearing on two at least of the questions 
which of late have been prominently before men’s minds; 
namely, the mode of the origin of species, and the antiquity of 
the human race. On the first of these questions Mr. Dawson 
joins issue from the beginning with the theory of the variation 
of species, and of the wider divergencies of life by means 
of natural selection as propounded by Mr. Darwin. From 
the position the former folds in the scientific world, it will 
at once be felt that his arguments are worthy of attention. 
It is too much the fashion of supporters of the theory in ques- 
tion to assume its general acceptance by all scientific men 
worthy of the name. It will not do any longer, however, to 
ignore the criticisms, limitations, exceptions, and the direct 
contradictions of the theory urged by such men as Barrande, 
Agassiz, Owen, Thomson, Phillips, Pritchard, the Duke of Argyll, 
and Dawson, together with the late Sir John Herschell and Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, and men of like wide culture and scientific 
eminence. The time has come, and it ought to have come 
before, when such criticisms should be met by fair argument, 
and not by contemptuoussilence, misconception, and declamation. 

We need hardly say that Mr. Dawson argues the question 
with fairness and candour, and with that respect for Mr. Darwin 
which that gentleman’s position and acquirements deserve. 

Mr. Dawson even goes so far as to enumerate many of the 
examples, afforded by ancient orders of life, of a combination 
of form in the same individual, and an apparent subsequent 
divergence to separate classes of organism. We are reminded 


- for example of the corals of Silurian and Devonian times, which 


bore within themselves resemblances to two very different 
classes which inhabit modern seas ; of the Orthoceratites which 
reached their largest development in the Carboniferous period, 
and were at once nautili and cuttle fish; of the Sigillariz of 
the coal flora, which were pines and club mosses in one; and 
of the Archegosaurus of the Carboniferous age, which, while 
having affinity with the old ganoid fishes, were still possessed 
of true lungs and feet; and from which ascended and diverged 
two lines of progress, one leading to gigantic crocodile 
animals, and the other leading to small and delicate lizard-like 
species. i 

Once only, when apparently annoyed at the air of superiority 
displayed by the more ardent supporters of Mr. Darwin’s scheme, 
and appalled by the blank atheism which to his mind seems to 
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be the only legitimate outcome of the theory, does the author 
indulge in any ebullition of feeling. The fear of this atheistic 
tendency is present also in the mind of Mr. Leifchild, with regard 
to both this and other theories which he passes under review. 
It may be, however, that both of them are mistaken. Cer- 
tainly, it is a dangerous proceeding to charge any theory with 
atheism as its only legitimate result. It may be that blank 
atheism is not the only possible result of the theory of evolu- 
tion; but only one among others equally possible, according to 
the light, the mood, and the bias of those who look at it. In- 
deed, the impression does not seem to be permanent on the mind 
of either Mr. Dawson or Mr. Leifchild, for the former elsewhere 
argues that the theory itself demands an intelligent author, and 
the latter that evolution implies an evolver. Besides, the neces- 
sity of a secondary creative law is admitted by both authors, 
and by most of the writers we have named as taking exception 
to the theory. Professor Owen says :— 


‘The generalizations based upon a rigorous and extensive observa- 
tion of facts, which have impressed me with a conviction of a con- 
tinuously operative secondary creational power originating the suc- 
cession of species, are the following: that of irrelative or vegetative 
repetition ; that of unity of plan as demonstrated in the articulate 
and vertebrate types of organization ; the facts of congenital varieties ; 
the phenomena of parthogenesis ; the analogies of transitory embryo- 
nal stages in a higher animal to the mature forms of lower animals ; 
the great paleontological fact of the successive coming in of new 
species from the period of the oldest deposit in which organic remains 
have been found, such species being limited in time and never reap- 
pearing after dying out; the many instances of retention of structures 
in paleozoic species, which are embryoqnal and transitory in later 
species of the same order or class; the progressive departure from a 
general to a special type as exemplified in the series of species from 
their first introduction to the present time.’ 

Mr. Owen truly adds :— 


‘The inductive demonstration of the nature and mode of operation 
of such secondary continuously operative species producing force, will 
henceforth be the great aim of the naturalist.’‘“— Paleontology,’ p. 144. 


To the same effect the Duke of Argyll, after showing the 
insufficiency of Mr. Darwin’s theory to account for the origin 
of species, writes :— 


‘On the other hand, if I am asked whether I believe that every 
separate species has been a separate creation, not born, but separately 
made, I must answer that I do not believe it. I think the facts do 
suggest to the mind the working of some creative law almost as cer- 
tainly as they convince us that we know nothing of its nature, or of 
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the conditions under which it does its glorious work.’—‘ Reign of 
Law,’ p. 249. 


So also Mr. Dawson :— 


‘ What, then, is the actual statement of the theory of creation, as it 
may be held by a modern man of science? Simply this, that all 
things have been produced by the supreme creative will acting 
directly, or through the agency of forces and materials of His own 
production. This theory does not necessarily affirm that creation is 
miraculous in the sense of being contrary to, or subversive of law ; 
law and order are as applicable to creation as any other progress. . . 
It does not imply that all kinds of creation are alike, There may be 
higher and lower kinds... . Created things, unless absolutely un- 
changeable must be more or less modified by influences from within 
and without, and derivation or evolution may account for certain sub- 
ordinate changes already made.’—pp. 340-1. 


Mr. Leifchild also admits that the theory of evolution may 
include creation—we would rather say that creation includes 
evolution. We might multiply quotations to the same effect, 
but these will suffice to show—first, that Mr. Darwin both mis- 
understands and misrepresents his opponents when he charges 
upon them the belief in the miraculous interference which the 
separate creation of each species would necessitate, and asks: 
‘Do they really believe that at innumerable periods of the 
‘ earth’s history certain elemental atoms have been commanded 
‘ to flash into living tissues ?’ 

Mr. Darwin, Mr. Wallace, and others, refuse to admit the 
irreligious tendency of their views. The former asserts that 
‘there is a grandeur in this view of life with its several 
‘ powers having been originally breathed by the Creator into a 
‘few forms, or into one; and that while this planet has gone 
‘cycling on, according to the fixed laws of gravity, from so 
‘ simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful and wonderful 
‘ have been and are being evolved.’ With the latter it is simply 
a question of how the Creator has worked. The quotations ad- 
duced, therefore, serve to show us, secondly, that between those 
who hold various and even opposite views of creation, but who 
acknowledge in common the necessity of a Creator, the contro- 
versy resolves itself into an inquiry as to the exact amount of 
influence which the power of evolution has exerted upon the 
diversification of the forms of life upon the earth ; whether it has 
been the only, the chief cause, or, as we think, only one, and that 
a subsidiary one, of many causes which have been at work, and 
one which has had more regard towards the preservation of 
species than to the method of their origin. These questions 
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are to be determined by the facts of the case as far as we know 
them. 

There is nothing in the theory of secondary creation b 
means of law, under the guidance of the supreme Will, whic 
should be offensive to an intelligent Christian mind. The prin- 
ciple is an accepted one in spiritual things. That God works 
by means is a common expression. That He answers prayer, 
recreates, guides and sanctifies human souls; that believers ma 
be co-workers with God; that even by the help of the wal 
things of the world God will confound the things that are 
mighty ; that it is to be through the active co-operation of His 
Church that His kingdom over men is to become universal— 
all this is most surely believed by us. Why, then, should there 
be any unwillingness to acknowledge the operation of similar 
means in nature? If God works best in the higher realms of 
mind in this way, is it not probable that in the lower realms of 
body and matter the same methods of renewing and fitting His 
creatures for different and higher modes of lite will be found 
in operation ? 

Before we state, briefly, our objections to the theory of the 
Origin of Species by means of natural selection, we should like 
to attempt to show that, supposing the theory were borne out 
by a careful induction of facts, we do not see why, on religious 
grounds, it may not be accepted by even orthodox Christians. 
To us it appears that, accepting it, there is equal, perhaps more, 
need for a premeditated plan of action; for the same far-reaching 
foresight which sees the end from the beginning; for the same 
constant superintendence, and for as nice an adjustment of parts 
to each other, and of all to the varying external conditions 
of nature, as there would be jf from inorganic or dead matter 
the Creator made entirely new forms. In Mr. Darwin’s idea we 
see the Author of nature advancing life-forms already in exist- 
ence another step. In the commonly accepted one we behold 
Him creating from dead matter new forms in advance of, and 
in addition to the old. Or the difference is simply between 
taking dead matter and giving to it a particular shape 
and form of life, with powers in advance of some similarly 
previously existing form, and taking matter already endowed 
with life and certain capabilities, and giving to that a more 
highly finished structure, with powers in advance of the old. 
The last plan is something more than improving the old, or 
allowing the old to improve itself. There is, first, the calling 
into existence the new conditions of nature, with the adaptation 
of these to nourish the new phases of life, and, next, there is the 
wise re-arrangement at just the right time of existing parts of a 
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living thing, or the addition of new. Thus the body of Adam 
as the head of the present human race would be as much created 
by its Maker from the dust of the earth—as indeed the human 
body is created day by day—if it were adapted to higher life 
from dust already put into an organic form, say, if we will, a 
lower kind of man, or even an ape, as if the Almighty had 
taken dust which, if such a thing be conceivable, had never 
entered into the composition of a sentient being, and moulded 
that for the first time into human shape. On the precise mode ~ 
of creation the Scriptures are silent, but in either case the fact 
remains the same. 


Further, we think it would not be difficult to discover in the . ' 


former theory, resemblances to, andconfirmations of certain beliefs 


which in some shape or other have hitherto been held by Chris- _ | 


tian men. For example, take the admitted tendency of plants 
and animals to revert to their original stock, if the training and 
cultivation which have improved them be withdrawn. Is there 
not some analogy between this and that tendency in man when 
left to himself to become of the earth earthy, and to submit his 
higher nature to the dominion of those fleshly appetites and 
oon which on this theory he inherits from the creatures 

elow him, and which on any theory he has in common with 
them? We may call this tendency by what name we please, 
but it looks under any name very like what theologians call 
original sin. Or if we regard sin as coming with the accession 
of knowledge, we may see how this idea may not be inconsistent 
with that of man’s progression upwards from the brute; for 
supposing the brute or savage state (we use this word in a limi- 
ted sense) to have been man’s original condition, we see how in 
that case man has sinned against the laws of his animal being ; 
has been false to the instincts of-his animal nature. As an ape 
he loved his young, and would have imperilled his life for their 
safety, but with the accession of knowledge he kills his children, 
buries them alive, burns them, and throws them into the sea. 
As an ape he was the husband of one wife, but when he deve- 
lopes into a man, the number of his wives is often only limited 
by the extent of his wealth and the strength of his desires. 
We might proceed with this contrast, but we forbear. Enough 
has, however, been said to show that from two opposite points 
of view man is on the natural selection theory in a state of sin, 
on the one side liable to have his higher nature swamped by 
animal instincts and passions, and on the other with a deranged 
will perverting the finer instincts of his animal nature, or pam- 
pering the remainder to such an inordinate degree as to induce 
personally physical decay, and gradually degradation and ruin. 
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There is also in the theory that which, after all, as it has been 
well put, is selection by an intelligent will, by means of which 
creatures best adapted for it are called up into a higher life, and 
to play a more important part in the economy of nature, some- 
thing analogous to that process of selection by which some from 
among human souls are called to be saints and co-workers with 
God for the advancement of the human race—one aspect of 
the doctrine of personal election. May we not also, from the 
theory, derive confirmation of that doctrine of a special Provi- 
dence to which men’s hearts cling in their deepest needs? For 
if we believe in a Care or Bias, call it what we will, that tones 
‘and shades the colouring of an insect’s wings to the surround- 
ing foliage for the creature’s safety, and that thickens the shell 
of the mollusk when it becomes exposed to a rougher sea; surely 
we must walk by the same rule and mind the same thing when 
‘we ascend to the higher regions of life, where it is but reason- 
able to suppose that adaptive power will be most manifest, and 
* infer that the same Care, Bias, or Power, so far from presenting 
‘an aspect of icy indifference towards its intelligent creatures, 
-will regard them with an amount of interest at least equal to 
: that with which it regards the soulless creation below them. 
- If the ‘heart and flesh cry out for the living God,’ surely 
_ the living God will not be deaf to the ery. 
. All this is true, supposing the theory to be true and really 
-. borne out by the observed facts and phenomena of nature. But 
our deliberate opinion is that it is not proven; that, however 
‘interesting and beautifully put the illustrations given in the 
. books of its originators and supporters may be, they may, treated 
by equally skilful hands, be made to lead to very different results. 
The evidence is accumulative, but not acuminative. The 
' streams are parallel, not convergent towards proof. When 
applied to the greater divergencies found among the higher 
types of life the theory altogether fails. Even in the lesser 
differences where variation by means of natural selection might 
be expected to prevail, there are multitudes of cases that could 
be adduced which the theory totally fails to explain. Take 
as examples the differences between humming birds, so well 
put by the Duke of Argyil, and the still more ancient example 
of the Trilobites of the Cambrian and Silurian seas, which, 
according to the investigations of M. Barrande, altogether 
mistook their vocation, according to this theory, and missed what 
was best for themselves, until it was too late for them to perpe- 
tuate their existence by improving their tails. Then the theory of 
evolution fails to bridge over the gaps which yawn between living 
and dead matter ; between vegetable and animal life; between 
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instinct and reason; between brute impulses and moral feelings ; 
and, as far as positive evidence goes, between one genus and 
another. The fact, too, remains that the theory receives little 
countenance from geologic evidence. We know it is argued 
that that evidence is fragmentary and incomplete—granted ; but 
surely, just as a handful of corn, taken at haphazard out of a bag 
which had been previously well shaken, is a fair sample of the 
bulk, so ought the evidence preserved after all the shakings 
this earth has undergone, to be a fair sample of the remainder. 
Besides, the evidence is not so fragmentary. Mr. Ramsay some 
years since pointed out the great breaks there were in the con- 
tinuity of strata; but several of these, as, for example, the 
breaks between the Coal measures and the Permian, between 
the Permian and the Trias, and between the Trias and the Lias, 
have since then been more or less bridged over; yet still the 


evidence is as unfavourable as before. Then there are strata :. 


which certainly took long enough in forming to contain among 


their entombed organizations, examples of the gradual alteration — 


of species throughout a lengthened period of time. We write - 


surrounded by a large series of fossils, which during many years 
have been collected from one of these formations, which is at 


least eight thousand feet in thickness; but we fail to discover, . 


though we have carefully sought for them, any such transitional 
forms. As applied to the evolution of man from an ape the 
theory fails most of all, because the outward conditions of nature, 


and the specific advance, if advance it can be called, of man, do not ‘ 
accord. His bodily strength and animal instincts failed, before his 


superiority of mind was able to supply the deficiency. The very 


agency too by which he is supposed to have been evolved—the 


extreme cold; the precariousness of existence to the very verge ' 


of starvation; the hand-to-hand struggle with death and all its 
attendant circumstances—are, as we know, subversive of all 
the higher properties of his nature. This phase of the argu- 
ment is well put by Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Leifchild also argues 
the question temperately and well. Even Mr. Wallace, the co- 
expounder with Mr. Darwin of the theory of evolution, admits 
the inapplicability of it in the case of man. Nor does the latter 
bridge over the difficulty by calling to his aid the newer theory 
of ‘sexual selection,’ because we think it can be well shown that, 
both in the end to be achieved, and in the means of its 
achievement, the two theories would be antagonistic rather than 
mutually helpful. 

On one important point Mr. Darwin, Mr. Wallace, and 
others, while admitting the necessity of an intelligent Creator, 
are clearly at fault; it is this: we think it is as unphiloso- 
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phical, as it is untrue to all analogies of mind and nature 
generally, to limit the operation of the energy, the wisdom, 
the benevolence, and other attributes of a Creator to the act of 
first starting the earth on its way; and to suppose that with 
that one grand effort, even allowing it sufficient in plan and 
force for all time, creative force, and creative regard for the 
work produced, exhausted themselves, and that the Creator 
remained ever after indifferent to the unfolding of His own plans, 
and the working out of His own problems. Men at least do 
not act in this way. The more perfect the mechanism, the 
more wonderful the machinery, and the more beautiful the pro- 
duction of a man’s mind, the more constant is the communi- 
cation between it and the mind of the conceiver or producer. 
We do not think that it would be desirable for it to be 
otherwise, and we do not see why on any ground it should 
be otherwise in the great plan of nature. Without arguing for 


. the incessant interference of which Mr. Wallace speaks, we hold 


that the psalmist was right in saying that God still visits the 
earth, and we believe that we are reasonable in maintaining 
that the circumference of Infinite Mind still encircles, and is 


: in orderly contact with the sphere of its earthly operations, 


and is not separated from it by an intervening belt of vacuous 
indifference. 


The controversy becomes more serious when it lies between 
those who agree in the recognition of a necessary Creator, and 


.those who either deem that matter is potent enough in and 


of itself for the accomplishment of the results we see around 
us, and of which we form a part, or who stand content on the 
verge of the seen and the known, and say it is enough, what 
matters it to us what lies beyond? or if it does it is all 


‘unknowable and unknown,’ as, in our author’s opinion, Mr. 


Herbert Spencer maintains. But surely it is not for any man 
to stop the way, and say to his fellow-man, ‘Go no further be- 


_ © cause I am satisfied, or because the landmarks we have fol- 


‘lowed hitherto now fail us, and the region beyond is dim and 
‘shadowy.’ If we ascend a mountainous region by following a 
stream in a valley to its source, we shall find that at first the 
road is good and well-defined, bounded on either side by hedges, 
and higher up by dry stone walls. But little by little the 
walls disappear until we find ourselves on the open mountain. 
Here, too, for a while the path is well marked, but gradually 
it narrows, subdivides, and dwindles away into little more than 
a sheep-track. Even the stream at our side ceases to be a 
guide, for it is split up into innumerable tiny rills which trickle 
unseen amidst the heather and moss. The difficulty of finding 
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one’s way is also often increased by the mist which lies spread 
over the mountain moorlands. Now suppose that, at such atime, 
a doubting brother had said to us, Spencer-like, ‘ Here we must 
‘stop; the waymarks have ceased, the signs by which we have 
‘been guided so far are left behind, and withal the region is 
‘dim and lonely;’ what should we have done? Why, like 
him who remembered that he had a key in his bosom which 
would unlock the gate of Doubting Castle, we should have taken 
out our pocket compass, and said that the time had come for 
the use of a different kind of guide from that which we had used 
before. We should also have compared our position with the 
ascents and explorations made by others from different points 
towards the same unexplored region. ‘This, it will be admitted, 
would have been the only sensible course to pursue. Let us apply 
the illustration to the inquiry before us. In all our investigations 
of natural phenomena, whether through time or space, and 
along whatever road we travel, we reach at last a region where 
the method of induction from observed facts seems to fail. In 
astronomy we reach at last undefined nebule; in chemistry 
we cannot go further than the simple elements of matter; in 
geology we stop at the incandescent mass—itself derived—of 
which the earth was made; in organic structure at the few pri- 
mordial forms of life, or we are ultimately checked by the Fora- 
minifera and Protoplasm of Lawrentian seas. It is not a region 
for dogmatism. It is not for the unbelieving to say to the 
believing man of science, ‘ Who created your Creator ?’ because 
the latter could at once retort ‘ Whence the matter you endow 
‘ with such potentiality, and whence the laws to which you give 
‘ the intelligence of a lawgiver?’ But having all alike reached 
this borderland, the question may be very properly asked, 
which is now the wisest course to pursue? To say, ‘It is 
* enough; we neither want nor care to know any more?’ To 
gaze with blank stare into the gulph of the unknown? To 
refuse to proceed further because we have to take up a new 
and, it may be, more subtle and difficult line of argument? Or 
to ask ourselves whether there is nothing among the things we 
see and know and feel that bears resemblance to, and that gives 
utterance or indication, however faint, of the empyrean which 
everywhere and always bounds this visible Cosmos? Surely 
there can be no doubt that the latter is the proper course to 
pursue. At least this is the course which has been pursued by 
science again and again, for it would be difficult to decide 
whether she owes the greater part of her discoveries to induction 
or toanalogy; to experiment or to happy inspiration. To inquire 
what answer can be given to such questionings has ever been the 
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part of the ablest thinkers among men, and to such an inquiry we 
believe every man will turn according as his nature is well propor- 
tioned, and according to the completeness of the training that he 
has received. It cannot be argued that it is one without interest 
to humanity. Mr. Huxley would hardly, we think, class it with 
the inquiries which he likens to that concerning ‘the politics of 
the ‘ inhabitants of the moon.’ (We heard the uselessness of 
some scientific questionings illustrated by the same simile before 
it was used by that gentleman.) It certainly becomes of im- 
portance to us, if it at all helps us to conquer self, or to feel that 
we are not working alone, that there is hope somewhere for the 
humanity we seek to help; and if it gives us the felt companion- 
ship of Him who is the personification of all that is orderly, bene- 
volent, and good ; for in following this inquiry we are helped by 
what we must persist in calling the best instincts of our nature, 
and by all the high, holy, generous enthusiasm that has ever 
inspired mankind. This is an element of the case which the 
merely scientific man is in danger of forgetting, but one which 
he cannot forget without imperilling the full discovery of the 
truth that he professes to seek. If he would rightly discern the 
relation his own studies bear to the religious belief and instincts 
of the race, he 


‘ Must not sever 
Man’s very elements from man.’ 


To ‘the earnest inquirer many answers will be suggested to 
the question we have just propounded ; and the reverent seeker 
will not have far to look for lines of thought which help to 
connect the known with the unknown. A few only can be indi- 
cated here.. We may begin by asking the further question, 
Whether is most in accord with all else that we know, the assump- 
tion that the force we call mind, intelligence, or any other 
name, which is able to comprehend time and space, and which 
can regulate, check, modify, and rearrange the other forces of 
nature, is simply the outgrowth of other forces, or the assump- 
tion that these forces are the well-arranged products and servants 
of mind? The answer to this question is that the only force 
known to us which is able to understand, to mould, to arrest, and 
to shape the elements and forces of nature is an intelligent will. 
That power we sec in constant operation. We feel, then, that 
we are not departing from the safe path of analogy, or even of 
deduction, when we infer, from the observed power of thought 
and will to accomplish the result we see, the existence of an 
answering, all-comprehending, Infinite Will, which shapes and 
completes the vast plan of nature originally couceived by 
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itself. It is long since the question was asked, ‘ Canst thou by 
‘ searching find out God, canst thou find out the Almighty to 
‘ perfection?’ and in various moods the nineteenth century 
repeats the question. The answer remains, ‘to perfection we 
cannot,’ but the line of thought we are pursuing may suggest 
to us some attainable knowledge concerning Him. We know 
that what we call mind or thought, though widely spread and 
possessing everywhere much in common, may yet become per- 
sonal and have locally its distinctive features. May not the 
infinite mind be the personal God? Must it not belong to 
the attributes of the Infinite Mind to become, as it has been 
somewhere expressed, ‘ manifest in time and visible in space’? ° 
We further know that mind, though widely and variously dis- 

tributed, has many points of contact and means of intercom- 

munication, and therefore we think it right to infer that 

between the mind that plans and the mind that partly compre- 

hends and helps to shape the plan, between the mind that 

controls all and the mind that controls a part, between the 

mind that ordains laws and the minds which are able to perceive 

the righteousness and beauty of the laws ordained, there must 

be innumerable points of contact and means of communication. ” 
It is also reasonable to suppose that the communication is most 

constant where the affinity is greatest. The divine Ordainer of ’ 
law must be in closest contact with those whose lives are lived 
most in accordance with the laws which He has ordained. ‘If any 
‘man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
‘of God.’ ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 
We do not know of any conclusions which are more in accord with 
true scientific induction than these; and we might extend the 
inquiry and show the bearing of the inferences upon the idea of 
a personal God; the communication of His will to mankind ; 
the place there is for prayer in the economy of nature; the 
belief in immortality, and other kindred subjects ; but we prefer 
that our readers should walk with Mr. Leifchild among these 
‘higher ministries of nature.’ Mr. Leifchild has been an original 
observer in natural science; but his walk seems for many years 
past to have lain more among the literature and generalizations 
of science, and its practical applications to the purposes of human 
life. He has fairly earned a title to be heard on scientific ques- 
tions, especially where these march by the side of human beliefs. 
As may be inferred from the title, his book covers a wider range 
of subjects, and is therefore less special in its character than that 
of Mr. Dawson. The various philosophies which have been 
elaborated by Spinoza, Leibnitz, Comte, and others are passed 
under review, and then we are introduced to the theories of 
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Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace with the inferences from them, and 
the extensions of them made by Mr. Iferbert Spencer. In the 
concluding chapters the bearing of all these upon observed facts, 
and upon the religious beliefs and hopes of the race, is very 
* clearly and earnestly told. Altogether the book is very elo- 
. quently writte:. The chapter on ‘ The Personal God’ is one of 
especial beaut: and power. 

On the sub ect of the antiquity of the human race Mr. 
Leifchild is a most silent, but this is the other question on 
which Mr. Da:vson joins issue with some of the speculations of 
the present day. He very properly notices the uncertain cha- 
racter of much of the geological evidence upon which a high 
antiquity is based; depending as this does upon the order and 
position of the superficial deposits of the earth’s crust. Most 
geologists will agree with us in saying that of all strata these 
are the most difficult to correlate so as to arrive at exact con- 
clusions concerning their age. We read of undisturbed 
deposits ; but we have seen so many instances of re-deposited 
boulder-clay, which in itself it was impossible to distinguish 
from the original deposit, and of modern deposits becoming 
mixed with others vastly more ancient, that we receive all such 
statements with caution. The presence of the remains of extinct 

_ -animals with those of man no more of itself proves the contem- 
poraneousness of the existence of the two, than the occasional 
finding of a cannon ball among the tusks and bones of the 
Elephas primogenus, which are dredged up in the German Sea, 
proves the manufacture of cannon balls in the days when this 
elephant with his companions roamed at will over the continuous 
plain of Belgium and Norfolk. 

Often, too, as we have read Sir Charles Lyell’s ingenious and 
elaborate calculations as to the rate of the growth of peat and 
lake deposits, we have felt that the basis of his computations 
was only one among others equally probable, and that in build- 
ing up his favourite hypothesis he omits important elements 
from his reckoning by leaving out various local causes which 
act. at times with intensified force within limited areas. We 
have said thus much in order to show the need there is for the 
absence of positiveness from at least the geological side of the 
reasoning. At the same time it must be allowed that, after 
making all necessary deductions, there are several distinct lines 
of investigation relating to the diversity of race, such as differences 
in colour and in the language of mankind, which seem as if 

‘ they could only converge in a much earlier origin of the human 
race than that usually assigned to it. Thoughtful and reverent 
Biblical scholars, as well as men of science, have felt = To 
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some of them the conviction has come that the black race 
inhabited the interior of Africa long before the advent of Adam 
as the head of the higher races, and through them of all man- 
kind. Among the American Indians there is a tradition that 
the Great Spirit had three sons; the first born was a black 
man; the second a red man; and the youngest, who was 
destined to conquer or absorb the children of the other two, a 
white man. Without attaching much importance to this tra- 
dition, it may be fairly urged that some ground is given in the 
early history of the race, as recorded in Genesis, to infer the 
existence of an earlier race of men and women with whom the 
newly-made race married and held communication. Dr. J. 
Pye Smith, whose name will be received in these pages with 
the respect it deserves, foresaw long ago the probability that a 
higher antiquity for mankind would be necessitated, and, in 
anticipating some such theory as that of the prior existence of 
an inferior race, argued on that basis for the unity of mankind 
and its need of a Redeemer. His thoughts on the subject will 
be found in his book, ‘The Relation between the Holy Serip- 
tures and some parts of Geological Science.’ The question is 
also very reverently and ably argued in ‘The Genesis of the 
Earth and Man,’ a book edited by Mr. R. 8. Poole. The sub- 
ject is one on which we can afford to wait ; weighing and sifting 
carefully, meanwhile, the accumulating evidence. 

If, further, we reflect that history fades away into myth at a 
distance of between three and four thousand years from the pre- 
sent time ; if we think of all that has been accomplished by the 
human race since then, and remember that, according to the 
chronology of the Septuagint, a period as long as this stretches 
back from the dawning of history to the recorded advent of 
man; when we remember also that the first man introduced to 
us in the Book of Genesis is a MAN who has a conception of 
God, who knows and feels the difference between right and 
wrong, whose sons built cities, and whose grandsons worked in 
brass and iron ; then, whether we think of him as an entirely new 
creation or as a higher development from a previously existing 
race, we need not for his advent antedate the Biblical 
story ; nor need we, as far as the Bible is concerned, trouble 
ourselves about his predecessors. 

In addition to the defects in scientific reasoning already 
alluded to, there is, as it has appeared to us, a tendency on the 
est of men of science, when arguing for the constantly uni- 

orm operation of natural law, to forget two things. The first 
is the way in which the laws of nature are acted upon, 
and modified by each other, in innumerable and inconceivably 
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diverse modes of operation. Take, for example, the ways in 
which the law of gravitation is influenced by that of atmo- 
spheric pressure, and both in their turn by the application of 
muscular force. The second is that intensification of force which, 
without our accepting the old idea of universal cataclysms, 
is seen repeatedly in the violent phenomena of nature, and in 
those recurring periods of mental activity which are known in 
the history of mankind, when humanity, as if moved by © 
mighty impulse, makes at a single bound the progress which 
ordinarily it would have taken centuries to accomplish. Both 
of these occur at uncertain periods, but yet doubtless happen in’ 
harmony with the whole of the Divine plan of nature. 

Is it more unreasonable to suppose that the higher types of 
life may have had their origin during similar periods of con- 
centrated force, than to suppose that such types could only be 
the outgrowth of a lengthened process? Why draw so largely 
on time for what force can accomplish, and for what we know 
it has accomplished ? 

Then in this power of modificatjon and in these concentra- 
tions of force we have, we think, plenty of scope—supposing 
there is need for them—for those occurrences which—happening 
but rarely in the course of human experience—we call mira- 
culous; but which, if our vision could embrace a sufficient 
length of time, we should see falling into their place in the plan 
of nature as truly as variations in species or the calling into 
existence of new forms of life. All we ask for is that the 
Infinite Will should not be fettered more than a finite will; 
that, while the latter may so mould the forces of nature as to 
produce widely varying results, it may be possible, when 
one comes among men as Jesus Christ did, claiming to be to 
them the manifestation of the Divine Father, that He should 
assert His claim to be received as such, not only by the 
exhibition of Divine rectitude and wisdom, but also by the 
display of Divine power, and by all these working together 
in furthering the purposes of the Divine benevolence. 

Indeed these principles of modification and intensification, 
running through the fixity of separate laws, seem necessary for 
the - solidarity of the whole fabric, and their importance 
becomes more apparent as we reach the region of human sins 
and human strivings. If this be true, as we believe and feel 
it is, we can readily see how for men seeking forgiveness, 
struggling to do the right but often failing in the attempt, 
there needs a woof of love to run through the fixed warp of 
law. That modifying principle, we think, finds its highest 
manifestation to men in the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
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We have great need for a thoughtful reading of the Bible, 
and for power to discriminate between what it does teach, and 
what men, with less light to read it by, thought that it taught. 
If we would only interpret the narrative in Genesis, as we inter- 
pret psalms and prophecies, liberally and often figuratively ; if 
theologians were only willing to take as much liberty with it 
as they do with other parts of Scripture ; we need never fear the 
conflict of the claims of science and revelation. The record 
in Genesis would be to us the simply sublime psalm of creation, 
as sung by a prophet who possessed the true scer’s power of 
beholding and recording events of the past, as well as of anti- 
cipating events of the future. It would be to us as it ought to 
be, placed where it is, marvellously true in its grand outline to 
the latest discoveries of science, and standing as far ahead of 
merely human cosmogonies as man himself stands in advance 
of the highest creature below him. 

It should be alike the duty and pleasure of religious teachers 
to discover points of accord between the story of creation 
written there and the story written on the strata under their feet. 
It will be found an exercise; alike profitable and pleasant for 
such men, to search out and classify the many allusions to 
nature which the Old Testament contains. We speak of the 
progressive character of revelation, and rightly ; but it is never- 
theless true that just as in childhood there are flashes of intel- 
ligence, which for vividness are never excelled in after life, 
and as in the early morning we sometimes have a purity of 
light which the day never surpasses in clearness, so in the very 
early history of mankind there were conceptions of truth, and 
anticipations of the questionings and discoveries of science in 
these later days, which we can account for only on the theory 
that the human mind must have been in close contact with the 
Divine Mind; in other words, that ‘holy men of old spake as 
‘they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 

In conclusion, we ask the theologian to cultivate a close and 
loving acquaintance with nature, and the man of science to 
stand with fitting reverence on the threshold of human hopes 
and beliefs, nor on his part to forget whence so many of the 
noblest and saintliest of the race have drawn the inspiration of 
their faith and found the source of their strength. 
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WE are so made that we must theorize, must theologize even. 
As men with discourse of reason, we cannot be content with 
isolated and unconnected facts, however numerous or moment- 
ous they may be; we must attempt to group and classify them, 
* to bring them under some ruling principle, some general law. 
Above all, we must arrange our facts in sequences; we must be 
able to say, ‘This springs from that,’ or, ‘If this be so, then 
‘that will follow.’ In short, we instinctively argue upward from 
effects to their cause, or downward from a cause to its effects. 
It is in this ‘discourse of reason’ that science has had its 
origin. Take astronomy as an example. In the heaven above 
us there are certain facts, or phenomena, which men could not 
fail to observe; as, for instance, the rising and setting of the 
sun, the waxing and waning of the moon, the regular recurrence 
of the stars, at certain periods, along a fixed path or orbit. 
Merely to observe and record these facts was not enough for 
reasonable man. Ie was compelled by his very nature to 
reason, #.¢., to theorize upon them, to seek for some law under 
which they might be ranged, for some cause to which they 
might be traced. He could not but ask, ‘From what does the 
‘regular order and recurrence of these phenomena spring?’ 
And after other answers to the question had been given and 
accepted for a time, he lit on that which satisfies him to this 
day, in the law of gravitation. This law is simply an inference, 
an hypothesis, a theory; but it accounts for the astronomical 
facts as no other theory docs: and in this, therefore, at least for 
the present, and till some wider generalization be reached, the 
inquisitive reason of man rests and is satisfied. Thus, from a 
multitude of effects, scattered through the universe, man has 
argued up to a cause, or law, to which they may all be re- 
ferred. 

But now, having reached a cause, he forthwith begins to 
argue downward from that cause to its necessary effects. He 
observes, for instance, certain ‘ perturbations,’ certain deviations 
from their orbit, on the part of those planets which are at the 
furthest remove from the sun. For these ‘perturbations’ he 
_™must account. Accordingly he reasons thus :—‘ Gravitation is 
‘the law. It must be the attraction of gravitation which draws 
‘ these planets from their path. To draw bodies of such a mag- 
‘nitude so far from their orbits, there must be another planet 
‘in the solar system not seen as yet; and this planet must be 
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‘of such and such a weight, and move in such and such an 
‘ orbit, if it is to produce the observed effects.’ And, having 
thus, with at least as much faith as wisdom, predetermined the 
existence, place, and magnitude of an undiscovered world, he 
bends the telescope on the predicted point, and the planet 
Neptune swims into sight. 

Thus science is simply our reading, our theory, of natural 
facts ; and we reach this theory by arguing up from effects to 
their cause, or by arguing down from a cause to its effects. 

We pursue precisely the same method, the method of science, 
in dealing with the facts of human character and life. When, 
for example, a great man has closed his career, and we recall 
the facts of his life, we instantly begin to theorize upon them. 
We cannot leave them a mere disorderly and contradictory 
jumble of separate actions. We want to reduce them to order, 
to bring them under law, to find a centre round which we may 
group them. And s0, especially if we have to write his memoir 
or his epitaph, we try to discover what his ruling principle or 
\i affection was,—whether he was actuated by ambition, for in- 
a i stance, or patriotism, or pride, by the love of wealth or the love 
| of learning, the love of self or the love of man. Accurately, or 
ie inaccurately, we frame our conception of his character, his 
é dominant impulse, his animating principle; and under this we 
{fi arrange the multitude of his actions, desires, aims. Thus we 

: get a law for our facts, a cause for the effects we have 
observed. 

The dramatist pursues precisely the opposite course. Instead 
of arguing upward from facts to their causes or law, he assumes 
4 a cause, and argues downward to its effects. He knows that a 
t certain ruling principle,—as ambition or vanity, benevolence or 
i justice,—will work out in certain ways, produce certain results. 

i 


And, having conceived his imaginary character, he invents 
| situations in which that character is tested, developed, disclosed. 
Through scene after scene we see the ruling vice displayed or 
corrected, the ruling virtue unfolded or blighted. 


Reasonable man must reason, i.e., he must theorize; he must 


= 


WB i trace effects to their cause, and argue from the cause to the 
: effects it will infallibly produce. Why, then, may he not 
iia theologize ? or why, as we are so loudly told at the present day, 


should there be a necessary and fatal hostility between the 
S| scientific and the theological methods of thought, an hostility 
| which forbids a man of science to be a sincere and devout 
et believer ? Theology is, or should be, as scientific in its method 
as science itself; it is, or should be, a careful induction from 
observed and recorded facts: it is, or should be, a sincere 
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endeavour to trace effects to their cause, or from a cause to 
deduce its necessary effects. In the physical universe, in the 
history of man, and in our own hearts, we find a multitude of 
facts which proclaim the existence of God, which indicate his 
character and our relations to Him. Are these the only facts 
on which we must not reason, of which we are to shape no large 
and consistent theory? Must we pause here, and decline to 

ursue the path we follow in every other province of thought ? 

ay, our only hope of reconciling science and theology is to 
make our theology truly scientific, to base it on honest induc- 
tions, to show that, if the truths of revelation could not have 
been discovered by human reason, they nevertheless accord 
with the reason which they transcend. 

Is that impossible? It is by no means impossible. We need 
to remember, indeed, that science is only a provisional reading 
of the facts of nature; that the scientific interpretation of the 
universe differs in every age, changing with the changing time, 
taking new and larger forms as the years pass: that even since 
the beginning of the present century it has had at least three 
shibboleths—Convulsion, Continuity, and Evolution—and has 
stoutly declared it necessary to our scientific salvation that we 
should pronounce each of them in turn. And, in like manner, 
we need to remember that theology is but a provisional reading 
of the facts of religion; that it is but a human, imperfect, and 
ever-varying interpretation of the contents of Scripture, and 
changes its forms and terms at least as rapidly as science itself. 
The commonest phrases of our divinity schools—such as ‘ docn- 
mentary hypothesis,’ ‘ Elohistic and Jehovistic scriptures’—were 
unknown to our fathers. The great facts of religion and revela- 
tion remain the same, indeed, through all ages and changes, as 
do the great facts of nature. But our interpretations of these 
facts vary, our theories about them change; they grow larger 
and more complete as men grow wiser. God does not change, 
nor do his relations to men: but our conceptions of Him and of 
our relations to Him are very different from those of the early 
fathers of the Church; just as our conceptions of the universe 
are a great advance upon those which were held before Galileo 
arose and Kepler and Newton. 

And, hence, when men talk glibly of reconciling Scripture 
with science, if they mean anything more than a sincere attempt 
to bring the scientific theory of the moment into accord with the 
current interpretation of Scripture, they are guilty of a manifest 
absurdity ; for we know neither the Scriptures nor science: 
there is more and even much more, in both, than we have yet 
discovered. If, indeed, we had either the truth of science or 
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the truth of Scripture in its absolute forms at our command, 
the task would not be so hopeless as it is; for, in that case, we 
should have at least one constant and unvarying standard. But 
the theology of to-day is not the theology of yesterday, nor is 
the science of to-day the science of yesterday. The Church’s 
interpretation of the Bible, like the scientific interpretation of 
the universe, is ever changing, and, let us hope, ever advanc- 
ing: as how should it not, if God is really conducting the 
education of the human race, if now ‘we know but in part,’ 
and yet are ‘ to know even as also we are known’? 

Now this fact, that both our science and our theology are but 
human and provisional interpretations of eternal facts, should 
be well borne in mind both by the theologian and by the man 
of science, since it conduces to modesty, patience, forbearance. 
It forbids dogmatism, and that tendency to judge and condemn 
those who differ from us, which is as pronounced in scientific as 
in religious men, and which does equal discredit to both. It 
encourages the hope that as ‘knowledge grows from more to 
more,’ the theories of science and the interpretations of theo- 
logy ‘may make one music as before, but vaster.’ But it does 
not forbid, it encourages, any thoughtful and sincere attempt 
to adjust the present results of scientific investigation to the 
conclusions which have been drawn from a devout study of the 
Bible, imperfect as no doubt both are: for it is only as the pro- 
visional generalizations of science and theology are fairly stated 
and compared that we can learn where as yet our knowledge is 
defective, which of our conclusions are dubious and need revision, 
and so be urged on to a more patient and generous quest of 
truth. Above all, since we live in an age dominated by the 
scientific method of thought, we should endeavour to adopt this 
method in our theological discussions and inquiries. It is not 
by setting ourselves against the spirit of the age, but by yield- 
ing to it so far as we honestly may, that we are likely both to 
win the age to God, and to win for ourselves a wider knowledge 
of the truth. We are followers of Him who spake the truth 
‘as men were able to bear it.? Ie who spake nothing without a 
proverb or parable to men who daily heard proverb and parable 
in their synagogues and schools, were He with us now, would 
surely speak to us in the scientific spirit and method which are 
shaping the age in which we live. 

In the spirit of humility, then, fully conscious that we know 
but in part, we should endeavour to frame for ourselves, in the 
method of science, a theology, which shall also be a gospel— 
veritable good news of redemption and life to us and to all 
men. We must frame such a theology, if we are to retain cur 
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lace and function in the world, if we are to save the world 
Sean the unrest and misery of a life without God. It is to be 
feared that the Church is largely answerable for the scepticism 
of the world. It is very much because we have presented the 
truth in a hard dogmatic way, because we have not even endea- 
youred to show how reasonable it is, that we have failed to 
convince and persuade ‘them that are without.’ And now, at 
last, we have reached a point at which many who are within the 
pale are giving up theology even if they do not also give up 
religion—a point at which many who do believe are likely to 
lose their faith, unless we rise to the occasion, and commend 
the truth to their reason as well as to their heart. 

And why should we not set ourselves to this task, why not 
seck to present the truth on its reasonable and persuasive side, 
rather than to announce it with authority, and to denounce as 
sinners all who do not accept our conceptions of it? There are 
facts enough at our command both in the universe and in the 
Bible; and we shall not alter the facts by changing the point 
from which we view them; we shall not be unfaithful to the 
truth by endeavouring so to conceive it as to make it tell on 
our generation. All we shall do will be to re-arrange and 
re-classify the facts, to bring them under general laws, to reason 
from them upward and downward, to weave them into a large 
and consistent theory. 

It will be our aim, then, in the pages which follow, to apply 
the scientific method to a few of the most familiar and funda- 
mental truths of religion ; and thus to indicate the line which, 
as we believe, it will be our wisdom to take in presenting the 
whole circle of Christian doctrine to the men of our day and 
generation. 

I. But where shall we begin? Instinctively, we begin with 
God. And as the origin of all religion is the search for God, 
as, moreover, our whole theology takes its complexion from our 
conception of the character of God, the prompting of spiritual 
instinct is confirmed by reason. We begin with God, then, and 
we ask, we endeavour to infer, not that He is—we do not now 
touch that question—but what He is, to deduce his character 
from the facts before us, to learn how He stands related to us 
and to the universe in which we dwell. And here our task is 
comparatively easy and simple. Without effort, we may frame 
a conception of God by the inductive method, such a conception 
as science itself may welcome and approve. We are on familiar 
ground, and may go lightly over it. 

(1.) First of all we turn to the physical world for our facts; 
and here, in Nature, we find everywhere the reign of law. All 
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things—-plants, animals, men ; sun, moon, and stars; even storms, 
comets, meteors, with whatever seems most erratic—fulfil the 
law of their being. This law they did not impose on them- 
selves, for they cannot repeal it though they often rebel against 


it; it is imposed on them by a superior power, a power which ~ 
rewards obedience and avenges disobedience. Man, for instance, ' 
is obviously under a law of health, against which he often sins, - 


but which he cannot annul, however painful may be the results 
of his disobedience to that law. And so, throughout the natural 


world, we find a law independent of the will of the creatures, | 
superior to them, supreme over them, capable, as we say, of 


asserting and avenging itself. Whence does this law come? 
and who administers it? For, of course, no law can really 
administer or assert itself. There must be some one behind and 


above the law. ‘Law’ is only our name for a sequence, fora . 


method of action, for a right or an invariable method. It 
implies the existence of a power, or person, whose method it 


is, whose will it expresses. ‘The laws of nature can no more © 


administer themselves than the laws of the land. Just as the 
laws of the land imply the existence of an authority, a magis- 
trate, who will act on them and assert them, so the laws of 
nature bear witness to an unseen force, or power, or person, 
who imposes and enforces them, rewarding those who obey, 
as those who violate them. This power we call God. 

e ascribe to a personal and Divine source what Matthew 
Arnold is content to name that ‘stream of tendency by which 


‘all things fulfil the law of their being;’ for we know of no 


stream which does not flow from some source, and we know of 
no adequate source of universal law save the Maker of heaven 
and earth. So that our first and simplest conception of God, 
the conception we derive from the facts of the physical universe, 
is that He is the source of physical law. 

He, moreover, who imposes and administers the laws of nature 


must be both omnipotent and all-wise, i.¢., there are no bounds - 


that we can conceive whether to his wisdom or power. Water, 
fire, air, plants, animals, the physical nature of man, in short, 
all the great natural forces, through all their products, however 
many and various, compose one world. Nay, more; science 
emphatically declares that all worlds, all the innumerable host 
of heaven, compose ove universe. All are dependent the one 
on the other, all interact on each other, and come under one 
and the same series of physical sequences. We cannot, there- 
fore, as the pre-scientific ages did, parcel out the universe 
among a multitude of separate deities. Science knows of no 
pantheon, There must be one dominant and supreme power 
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8, which rules over all. And this power, which sits behind the 


1e laws of nature, must be inconceivably great and wise. If it 
1- §. were not wise and strong beyond our reach of thought, the 
st universe, instead of being a harmony of invariable and benefi- 
h fF. cent sequences, would break into ruinous and irremediable con- 
e,' fusion ; disaster would tread on the heels of disaster, and the 
8, end would be destruction and death. What, then, shall we 
ts - eall this power? how name it? We call it God. Others, 
al hiding their ignorance in unmeaning and self-contradictory 
s, [§ phrases, may call it ‘the stream of tendency,’ ignoring the 
of ountain from which the stream flows. We say that law im- 
ss - plies a lawgiver, that power implies a person from whom it 
y ' proceeds; and we worship God as the so/e source of the forces 
d and laws of uature.* 
a, 
it - * Itisno mat of our present task, or aim, to demonstrate the existenco 
it. of a personal God. But as many who grasp the conception of a force or 
a wer as shaping and controlling the natural universe, seem to have an 
6 insuperable difficulty in rising to the conception of a Divine Person, the 
() ' Creator and moral Governor of the universe, we commend to their con- 
= sideration Professor Frohshammer’s masterly solution of the problem. 
of ’ In his review of Strauss’s book on ‘The Old and the New Faiths,’ he Pia 
- writes:—‘ The assertion that the notion of personality implies limita- OEE 
1, ‘ tion, and is applicable only to what is finite and relative, but not to the “te 
£ ‘ absolute, is taken from Fichte, and is by no means correct. This will . 
1. . ‘be clearly shown by a deeper consideration of the essential elements of ra) 
W '* personality. These are—existence, consciousness of this existence, and mai 
h : ‘control over it. Distinction from, and therefore limitation by others, ‘es 
: ' is not an essential element of personality, but an accidental sign of ii 
‘0 _ ‘relative personality. An absolute personality cannot therefore be said ei 
of , -*to be impossible ; for it may find in itself, in the constituent elements of i 
n ‘its existence, without the necessity of any other being, tho distinctions a8 
1 ** “necessary for personal consciousness. (‘The careful reader will see how ad 
- fine a glimpse this sentence gives us into the doctrine of the Trinity.) at 
2) ‘ And‘as distinction from others and limitation by them, is not one of 4 
», ‘the essential elements of personality, neither is personality essentially (ay 
e * subject to limitation in regard to action. Personality, self-conscious- be 
is - ‘ness, and freedom of the will, is rather the power of breaking through “4a 
* the narrow limits of relative monadic existence, of expanding into the 2 
y) ‘infinite by consciousness and will, of rising above itself, and on the a ; 
t, * other hand, of receiving the infinite into its own consciousness. The | 
r * ‘more a man cultivates his idiosyncratic nature, the more independent a 
e ‘he becomes in knowledge and the exercise of the will, the more he = & 
t * suffices for himself, and the less need he has of others. According to oe 
‘Strauss’s theory, the more perfect the personality the greater the F 
e ‘ Moreover, the Divine absolute personality cannot be altogether com- a 
3 ‘ pared with human personality. T'he Divine Being cannot be without the aa 
| * perfection which manifests itself in the human personality, as the highest o " 
per. y 9 
| * which we have any knowledge. If we define God by other predicates of : 
0 ‘ earthly perfection, we must not deny Him the highest phase of it, must 7 
r ‘ not regard Him as less than personal. That would be imperfection. The ae 
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(2.) Again, when we pass from the physical universe to con- 
sider the nature and history of Man, we meet with facts which 
conduct us to a new and loftier conception of God. For in man 
and his story we find a moral as well as a physical law. From 
the very first there has been in all races, however they have 
differed in character, capacity, culture, a sense of right and 
wrong. This sense may vary, and does vary, but it grows 
clearer and fuller as the stream of tinie rolls on. - Despite all 
its variations, moreover, the dictates of this moral sense are more 
uniform in essentials than we sometimes think. All races, for 
example, in all ages, have felt that it was wrong to rob or kill 
a neighbour, that they were bound to help and defend him. 
The difficulty has been to determine the question, ‘ Who is my 
neighbour?’ At first, men held that only the members of their 
own family were neighbours in a sense that made them sacred 
from wrong; then, only the men of their own sept, or clan; 
then, only the members of their own nation, empire, confede- 
racy: it is only of late that we have begun to learn that every 
man is our neighbour, even though he should also be our 
enemy. Still, the recognised neighbour has always been 
sacred, if not in fact, yet according to the law written on the 
heart. Science admits the existence and the growth of this 
moral sense; it admits, it proclaims that, throughout the com- 
plex and troubled story of our race, a moral law has revealed 
itself, a sense of right and wrong which has grown at once more 
pure and more authoritative as the centuries have elapsed. 

Whence did this moral sense come, this inward law ? and 
whence did it derive the imperious authority with which it 
speaks? Obviously, men have not imposed it on themselves. 
They have been in constant and notorious rebellion against it ; 
and, much as they have suffered from it, they have never been 
able to throw it off. It does not change as they change, nor 
does it die when they die. Clearly, then, it comes from ‘an 
‘austere and an enduring authority’ which sits high above men, 
and all the ages and changes of time. This authority we name 
God ; we claim for Him that moral sense which expresses itself 
in the laws of human morality, that conscience which is for 
ever excusing men, or else accusing them, in all they do. It is 
simply absurd to call the inward voice ‘the voice of nature ;’ 
for, as we have just seen, ‘Nature is but the name of an effect 


: omg ef of the absolute must be of a higher and more intensified 
‘kind than human personality. It may be said, therefore, that God is 
‘ super-personal. His personality includes the essential elements of 
‘man’s personality. But it is also absolute in a way that transcends 
‘ man’s comprehension.’—Contemporary Review. 
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whose cause is God.’ It is equally absurd to call the dictates of 
the moral sense ‘ the moral law,’ as though that accounted for 
its power ; for, as we have also seen, no law can impose and 
administer itself. There must be being behind law, or there 
could be no law. So that our second conception of God is, that 
He is the light of every man that cometh into the world, that 
He is ‘ the power that makes for righteousness’ throughout the 
troubled story of humanity. 

(3.) Can we get no further than this in our endeavour to 
think God according to the method of science? Surely we 
may. If we act on the Platonic saying, ‘To find God, look 
within,’ if we study our own hearts, we may rise to another and 
still loftier conception of Him. We have seen that He made 
us, not we ourselves: and that He rules us, not we ourselves. 
We may be sure, therefore, that we derive from Him whatever 
is good in ourselves, and still more, whatever is best. The 
stream cannot rise above its source, nor the creature above 
the Creator. 


‘ He who reflects upon himself,’ says Plotinus, ‘ reflects upon his 
own original, and finds the clearest impression of some eternal nature 
and perfect being stamped upon his own soul.’ ‘ God,’ saysa modern 
Platonist and diviue,* ‘ has so copied forth himself into the whole 
life and energy of man’s soul as that the lovely characters of divinity 
may be most easily seen and read of all men within themselves ; as 
they say Phidias, the famous statuary, after he had made the statue of 
Minerva, with the greatest exquisiteness of art, to be set up in the 
Acropolis at Athens, afterwards impressed his own image so deeply in 
her buckler that no one could delete or efface it without destroying 
the whole statue. Andif we would know what the impress of souls 
is, it is nothing but God Himself, who could not write his own name, 
so as that it might be read, but only in rational natures.’ 


And in these hearts of ours, weak and wayward as they are, 
we find a wonderful and blessed capacity of love, which is the 
spring of all that we hold to be best and noblest in human 
character and history,—of pity, compassion, friendship, heroic 
labour and self-sacrifice. Selfishness is the root of all sin; love 
is ‘the conquering opposite’ of selfishness. This love, then, is 
the prime gift of God to man. He who gives love, and gives it 
so largely, and gives it to so many, must not He himself have 
love and be love? Love is the very life and crown of manhood ; 
and therefore we may be sure that ‘God is love.’ May we? 
How, then, do we account for the innumerable miseries that are 


in the world? How can God, if God be love, endure to impose 
* John Smith, of Cambridge. 
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80 many cruel pains and losses upon us? But are they 
really cruel? Moses often seemed hard to the children of. 
Israel. They thought it hard that he should lead them out: . 
into the desert, that he should harass them with enactments.’ 
the value of which they could not perceive. But was he there-’ 
fore hard? The desert was the way to the goodly land. Only: . 
as they obeyed the enactments he imposed could they rise above ° 
themselves, and become free and holy and good. The fact is 
that every wise man must seem hard to those who are less wise. 
If they are much less wise and good than he, he will seem to be’ 
for ever pursuing an impossible ideal, for ever seeking to raise © 
them, by austere and painful methods, to a virtue and wisdom 
they cannot value as yet. Every ruler, in proportion as he is 
wise, and his empire is large, and he has many and great 
interests to consult, must seem, at times, to be indifferent to the 
interests of this province or that, must call on this man and that 
to sacrifice himself, or much that he loves, for the general good. 
And God is very wise; his empire is very large. To me, to 
you, He will often seem indifferent or austere, when He is but 
seeking the greater good of all. To us all, He will seem hard, 
even cruel at times, as He leads us through the desert to the 
better land, through the painful corrections of law to a free and 
stable virtue. The very perfection of his love, which impels 
Him to make us partakers of his Divine Nature, will often cloud 
his love from us; and we shall not always see that ‘ every cloud 
© that veileth love, itself is love.’ But if we have convinced our- 
selves that He is in very deed the souree of law in the physical 
universe; if we have further convinced ourselves that He is 
the Power that makes for righteousness throughout the history of 
humanity ; if, above all, we have convinced ourselves that He is 
that Divine Fountain of love from which our love springs, let 
us at least admit that there must be much in Him which as yet 
we cannot comprehend. Do we, much as we know of it, com- 

rehend the natural world? Do we comprehend the whole 

uman story, though of this, too, we know much? Can we so 
much as fathom our own hearts? How, then, should we com- 
prehend Him who administers the laws of nature, who shapes 
the story of man, who is the source of all that is deepest in us 
and best ? 

Here, then, by the scientific method of inference and induc- 
tion, we reach a threefold conception of God, a conception which 
we may fairly hope that even those who are most deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the age will feel to be a reasonable con- 
ception. We find Him in nature, in history, in man; and we 
corclude Him to be the vital source of physical law, the Power 
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that makes for righteousness, and the Fountain of all love and 
goodness. 


II. Did space permit, it would be easy to vindicate this con- 


— ception against all comers and all the objections they could 
- urge. But there is little need to vindicate it, since those who 
' ‘believe in a God at all, and with these alone are we for the present 

- concerned, can hardly think of Him as less than the Lord of 


the universe, the providence of man, and the origin of all that 
is good and divine. With cheerful and unforced accord they 


_ repeat the first article of the Christian Creed, ‘ I believe in God, 
_ <the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth.’ It is only 
- when we come to the second article of the Creed, ‘ And in Jesus 


‘ Christ his only Son, our Lord,’ that many of them part com- 


pany with us, or are tempted to part company with us. That 
Go 


is, and that He is good, they cordially admit; but that 
‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself,’ they 
doubt, or, at the best, they doubt whether ¢iis conception can 
be reached in the scientific method. If it be revealed to faith, 
they cannot see how it accords with reason. At the very outset 
they ask, ‘Is it reasonable to conceive of God as manifold, 
‘instead of simple; as having at least a dual instead of a single 
‘ personality ; as being Father and Son, instead of being one 
‘Lord over all?’ A little further on they ask, ‘But is it 
‘reasonable to conceive of God as becoming man, in order to 
‘reveal himself to men?’ And still further they ask, ‘ Is not 
‘the revelation of God attributed to the Man Christ Jesus 
‘ opposed to that conception of Him which reason frames ?’ 
Now that God was in Christ we hold to be not only true, but 
reasonable, i.e., demonstrably true, although this truth involves 
such profound mysteries as the supernatural and miraculous 
revelation of God to man, and the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. 
Tradition relates that St. Augustine was one day wandering 
by the sea, plunged in thought, and meditating the plan of a 
work on the Trinity, when he saw a boy playing on the beach, 


and making a ditch in the sand. When the great theologian . 


of the Western Church asked him what he was doing, the boy 
replied, ‘I want to empty the sea into my ditch.’ ‘And am 
‘not I trying to do the same as this child,’ said Augustine to 
himself, ‘in seeking to exhaust with my reason the infinity of 
‘God, and to collect it within the-limits of my own mind ?’ 
We are not so childish as to think that we can empty the sea into 
our ditch. And, therefore, we do not undertake to explain and 
prove all the great mysteries involved in the Incarnation and. 
the Redemption of Christ. But, ix some fashion, we must all 
NO. CXVIL F 
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speak of these mysteries, and we ought to speak of them, so 
far as possible, in a reasonable way. And, therefore, we shall 
endeavour to show how they may be stated, so as to commend 
themselves to the reason of reasonable men, and to obviate the 
objections to which we have referred. 

(1.) And, first, we affirm that it is reasonable to conceive of 
the Divine Nature as including the Son no less than the Father : 
even the doctrine of the proper deity of Christ, nay, even the 
doctrine of the Trinity, has a logical aspect and basis. We have 
seen that God is the source of all that is good, that we can 
nowhere find any kind of goodness which is not in Him. But 
is there not a goodness in trust as well as in being trustworthy ? 
Is there not a goodness in receiving as well as in giving? Is 
there not a goodness in obeying freely as well as in ruling 
rightly? Is it not good to be patient, and humble, and meek, 
to suffer and sacrifice oneself for others? Is not this passive 
and dependent goodness even more pathetic and winning than 
an active and bountiful goodness? Must not, then, this more 
pathetic goodness be in God, the source of all good? Must not 
He trust as well as deserve trust, obey as well as rule, suffer 
and make sacrifices, as well as lavishly bestow the gifts of his 
Divine bounty? Is it not therefore reasonable to conceive 
that, in the Divine Nature and Being, there is and ever has been 
a Son as well as a Father, an Eternal Son as well as the Father 
Everlasting ; a Son to trust as well as a Father to invite trust ; 
a Son to obey as well as a Father to command; a Son to receive 
as well as a Father to give; a Son to make sacrifice as well as 
a Father to accept and bless the sacrifice? Such a conception 
is reasonable ; it is most reasonable; for reason itself demands 
that goodness of every kind should be found in God; and how 
should the passive and dependent forms of goodness be in the 
sovereign Ruler of the universe, if his being were not manifold, 
if it did not include more ‘ persons’ than one P 

Nor, in framing and holding this conception, do we call in 
question, we rather confirm the unity of God, as that holy and 
gifted divine, Thomas Erskine, has conclusively shown. For 
union there must be more than one. Unity implies many lines 
running up into one centre, many threads woven into one 

attern, many notes sounding in a single concord, many figures 

armonized into a single composition, many members united in 
one body, many elements at accord in a single nature, many 
persons drawn into one society and informed by one spirit. So 
that our most reasonable idea of God is this: that He is asa 
centre in which all forms of goodness meet and blend, the 
passive as well as the active, trust as well as bounty, obedience 
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as well as authority. Nay, we most reasonably conceive the 
very unity of God when we maintain his ¢rinity, when we think 
of the Divine Nature as including the Father and the Son, 
united by one and the selfsame Spirit, and as therefore dwelling 
together in an eternal concord of love. 

Thus the first objection to the truth that ‘God was in Christ’ 
may be logically met. Reason itself cannot account for the 
origin of many forms of moral goodness save as it admits the 
existence of an Eternal Son, dwelling in the bosom of the 
Father, and sharing one Spirit with Him. 

(2.) Again, Revelation and the Incarnation, in which the 
revelation of God to men culminates, are no less reasonable 
than the doctrine of the Trinity. That God has spoken to 
men, that God was in Christ when He dwelt among us, accords 
with our best conceptions both of God and man. Remember, 
we have admitted that God is of a perfect goodness, that He is 
the Fountain of Charity; that, in his manifold yet single 
Being, as Facher, Son, and Spirit, He has the means of 
showing forth all forms of love and goodness, passive as well as 
active, the goodness that trusts and suffers and obeys, no less 
than that which bestows gifts, and wins trust, and utters com- 
mands. Being of a perfect and complete goodness, holding his 
creatures in a boundless affection, is it not reasonable to believe 
that, if they need to see Him, He will show Himself to them ; 
that, if they need to hear his voice, He will speak to them? 
It is reasonable. Revelation is an easy inference from the 
Divine goodness. If it be requisite for our welfare, and for 
our highest welfare that we should see and hear God, we may 
be sure that He will reveal Himself to us. 

But is it requisite ? 

We contend that it was requisite, that the welfare of the 
human race imperatively demanded the revelation of God. For 
man, by searching, cannot find out God to perfection. Though 
the Father of an infinite majesty has displayed his glory in the 
laws and phenomena of the physical universe, and impressed 
his image on the soul of man; though, by the instructed mind, 
his eternal power and Godhead may be clearly seen in the 
things that are made; and though man was created in the like- 
ness of God in a sense so high as to enable God to take the 
likeness of man, yet men were unable to discover Him, to be 
sure of Him, to draw near to Him in trust and love. By the 
mouth of its ablest and most cultivated sons, the ancient world 
confessed that it had not found God, though it had long groped 
after Him, if haply it might find Him. In all literature there 
is nothing more pathetic than the wail of despair which — 
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through the utterances of the most gifted philosophers and 
poets of Greece and Rome. With one voice they confess that 
their quest after God had miserably failed. ‘ We must wait,’ 
they said, with Plato, ‘for some one, be he god or inspired man, 
‘to take away the darkness from our eyes.” They felt, therefore, 
that, though the well-being of man imperatively required the 
knowledge of God, men could not discover Him for themselves ; 
that this knowledge could only be attained as, in his own 
person, or through inspired men, God deigned to speak and to 
reveal Himself to mankind. 

Consider, again, how men are touched and moved. Mere 
words have but comparatively little influence over us. Infer- 
ences, deductions, the whole train of logic may pass through 
our minds without once reaching the heart. We may be con- 
vinced that there is a God, and that He is wise and good, by 
arguments drawn from the facts of nature and from the human 
story ; and yet no one of these arguments shall kindle any flame 
of love in us, or elicit any response of reverence and affection. 
It is by actions, and actions which we can see and comprehend, 
that we are really kindled and moved. The ery of a child or 
the sigh of a woman touches us far more profoundly than the 
most cogent demonstration or the most eloquent harangue. 
The sight of an heroic deed fires and engrosses us as no mere 
description of even far greater heroism would do. So that, if we 
are to be moved by God, if we are to be kindled into a love for 
Him by which our evil lusts may be expelled, God must show 
Himself to us. If the world is to be kindled into love for Him, 
and this love is to become its ruling affection, He must come 
and dwell in the world. He must be seen, and heard, and 
handled. He must do, under our very eyes, deeds of heroic 
love and self-sacrifice which we can never forget, never cease to 
honour and admire. He has come, He has dwelt among us, 
lived with us, died for us. God was in Christ, to meet our 
need, to reveal his kindness and love toward us and toward all 
men. The infirmity of ow nature required his advent; the 
goodness of his nature prompted his advent. We needed Him, 
and He came. Men saw Him, and were conquered. 

Was it not reasonable that He should come? Must not He 
who is all-wise and all-good satisfy the profoundest need of the 
creatures whom He made in his own image, after his own like- 
ness; and satisfy it in the way most likely to move and im- 
press and redeem them? If we may reason upward from the 
facts of nature and human life to God as their cause, may we 
not also, having found in God the Fountain of all love and good- 
ness, reason downward from Him to Revelation, and even to 
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the Incarnation, as the necessary effects of his love to such 
creatures as we are in such a world as this? 

(3.) Two of the main objections to the central doctrine of the 
Christian creed, ‘ that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 


‘unto himself,’ have now been met. We have shown, or ‘ 


attempted to show, that it is reasonable to conceive of God 
as including in his single Being, Father, Son and Spirit; and 
that it is reasonable to believe that He has come down to men 
in order to reveal Himself to them. Some arguments against 
the fact of a miraculous and supernatural revelation have, 
indeed, still to be met; but these, for the moment, we pass by, 
in order to complete our present theme, by showing that the 
revelation of God attributed to the Man Christ Jesus, is in entire 
accord with that conception of God which reason frames. What 
that conception is we have seen in the first section of this 
essay. From the facts of the physical universe we have 
inferred that God is the Source of natural law, that it is He 
who, unseen, sits behind the veil of physical forces, causing all 
things to fulfil the laws which He has written on their being. 
From the facts of the human story we have inferred that He is 
the Power that makes for righteousness throughout the troubled 
history of our race. And from the facts of our own psychical 
nature, we have inferred that He is the Divine Original of all 
love and goodness. These are the three leading conceptions of 
God which reason inducts from the facts it has laboriously 
gathered together, and classified, and reduced to logical order. 

Are not these very conceptions brought home to us in the 
person and the work of Christ Jesus our Lord? By what is 
He distinguished, to the eye of reason, above His fellows, if not 
by his miracles, by his unsullied righteousness, and, above all, 
by his perfect self-sacrificing love ? 

Well, it is by his miracles that He is connected with the 
physical universe; it is by them that He proves himself to be 
the unseen Force or Power which sits behind Nature, adminis- 
tering its laws. But here it will at once be objected that 
miracles are an infraction of all law. Are they? They may 
be, if we look at them by themselves. But admit for a moment 
the whole Christian hypothesis, look, not at the miracles alone, 
but also at Him who works them, and is there anything un- 
reasonable in them then? If the invisible God, who created and 
rules the universe, is to become visible, and to become visible 
for the express purpose of showing men what He is, will He 
not, must He not, show Himself to be the Lord of the universe, 
by doing openly what He has hitherto done in secret, by risible 
creative acts instead of invisible, by making the law luminous 
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and emphatic in the miracle? If God was in Christ, and in 
Christ that we might know Him as He is, then reason itself 
teaches us to expect creative, that is, miraculous acts from 
Him ; reason itself teaches us to expect that He will show Him- 
self to be the Lord of the universe and of its laws. In fine, if 
God was in Christ, we should look to see in Christ the very 
supernatural power we know to be in God. 

But, again, God is not only the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth; He is also the Power that makes for righteousness through- 
out the history of man. And was not this character of divinity 
Nothing is more 
certain than that Jesus was in very decd a man, It is a com- 
plete and perfect human life which moves before us in the 
gospels. He was touched by the whole round of emotions by 
which we are moved—by sorrow and joy, by love and anger, 
by compassion and indignation; He was no celestial apparition 
hovering above or about the earth, but a very man—a man 
who was pained by the misconceptions of his friends and by the 
enmity of his foes, a man who was strengthened and refreshed 
by the fidelity of those whom He loved, and as He poured out 
his burdened heart in prayer to his Father and our Father, 
his God and our God. 

And yet, though like us in all else, He was without sin. He 
was the perfect ideal man. No shadow of selfishness ever 
obscured the pure mirror of his soul. Even the keen eyes of 
Satanic malice could find nothing in Him. Solicited and 
threatened on all sides, his mind never for a moment grew 
incorrect to Heaven, never wavered in its free adoption of the 
will of God. Selfishness, egotism, is the very essence of sin, 
In the last analysis sin means making the Lo, the self, the 
centre to which all things are to tend, instead of God. But the 
Man Christ Jesus never thought of Himself in that base sense 
—never_ thought of his own ease, his own interests, his own 
reputation. Throughout He held Himself at the service of God 
and man, and willingly sacrificed Himself that He might save the 
world. The judge who condemned Him pronounced him fault- 
less. The centurion who executed Him confessed, ‘Truly this 
‘was a righteous man.’ We have only to look at the tender yet 
august Figure reflected in the glass of the Word to be sure 
that, once, at least, the world has seen that greatest of miracles, 
a man holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners! 
For the Evangelists are not content with simply affirming his 
unstained purity. They have portrayed his life in every 
aspect and relation, down to its minutest details; and we can 
find in it neither spot nor blemish. Nay He Himself, con- 
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fessedly the wisest and best of men, and though as men grow 
in wisdom they also grow more keenly sensible of the evil that 
is in them, never once uttered that pathetic confession of per- 
sonal unworthiness and guilt which we hear from all pure lips 
but His. So far from confessing, He defied his very enemies 
to convict Him of a single sin. He taught us to pray for for- 
giveness, indeed, but He never prayed for it Himself. In the 
darkest moment, when his unparalleled sorrows pressed most 
heavily upon Him, He never acknowledged that He had 
deserved them. Even in the hour and article of death, when 
the most innocent and the most holy lift up their hands to 
God and breathe out a prayer for pardon, He, too, prayed 
for forgiveness, but it was for his enemies, not for Himself. 
Righteous Himself, He was ever on the side of righteousness. 
None was so quick as He to discover the faintest germ of good 
in the ‘sinners’ who came to Him confessing their sins, none 
so severe as He in rebuking those who ‘trusted in themselves 
‘that they were righteous and despised others.’ While He 
dwelt among us, did not his influence make for righteousness 
and against iniquity? And since He has gone up on high, rt 
what is the Power that, beyond all others, has told for Ee 
righteousness throughout the world? Is it not the ‘ grace of 
‘Jesus Christ our Lord’ ? 

Once more, God is, as we have also seen, the Fountain of all 
love and goodness. And this love, this God of love, was not He 
revealed in Christ ? The Cross of Christ is the symbol of a love 
stronger than death, a love that knew no bounds, even for the 
evil and the unthankful. Those who conceive of God as exacting 
instead of making an atonement for the sins of the world, those 
who conceive of the New Testament as revealing a God who 
was not in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, but as 
capable of the double injustice of condemning an innocent man 
in order to acquit the guilty, instead of giving Himself as the 
sacrifice, may well shrink from the God and the Atonement 
they suppose it to reveal. They may well fear to bring their 
theology to the bar of reason. But what have we to fear, 
we who believe that God, God Himself, no one less than God, 
was in Christ; that, in Him, God revealed once for all, in 
one crowning and supreme act, his eternal and unchangeable 
love for the sons of men? Is unreasonable? Can any man 
who has learned from argument and induction that the Creator 
must be infinitely better than his creatures, that He is the divine 
fountain from which all the love and self-sacrifice which +72 
the glory of manhood flows: can any such believer in God 
shrink from the thought as irrational that in Christ Ged showed 
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a love which transcends all the force and tenderness of human 
love? We, at least, do not see how he can. And, therefore, 
we call on as many as can say, ‘I believe in God, the Father 
‘Almighty, maker of heaven and earth,’ to add, ‘and in Jesus 
‘Christ, his only Son, our Lord.’ We confidently affirm that, 
inasmuch as we find in Christ whatever reason teaches us there 
must be in God; inasmuch as Christ showed Himself to be the 
Lord of the universe, the Power that makes for righteousness, 
and the Love that is boundless and divine, reason itself bids us 
conclude that.God was in Christ ; in Him, to reveal Himself to 
men, that He might satisfy the profound and incessant craving 
of their heart for Him. 

III. But, reasonable as this conclusion seems to us, the fact 
of a miraculous and supernatural revelation, such a revelation 
as the Bible contains is utterly incredible to many thoughtful 
men, and that on various grounds. 

(1.) They allege, for instance, that in his wisdom God has 
ordained for Himself certain laws, or invariable methods of 
action, which, though at times they bear hardly on this man or 
that, on this race or that, obviously subserve the welfare of the 
world at large, and that it is therefore unreasonable to suppose 
that He will interrupt or deviate from those laws. He reveals 

Himself, they say, and his eternal goodwill to men by those 
laws, and He cannot, or will not, break through them, however 
much we may need or desire to hear Him speaking more imme- 
diately to us. 

To this objection we reply, that those who urge it surely as- 
sume a breadth and certainty of knowledge denied to ‘mortal 
‘man beneath the sky.’ For the question really in debate is— 
On what laws or principles does God conduct the moral govern- 
ment of the worlds He has made? But with how many of 
these worlds is even the wisest of men acquainted? Clearly he 
knows nothing of the moral government of any world but one, 
and that the world in which he lives. And of the moral 
government of this world he knows little except what he learns 
from the history of past ages. The ground covered by any 
man’s personal experience is so small that he would prove him- 
self an idiot rather than a sage, were he to base universal con- 
clusions upon it. If he would draw so much as a probable 
inference as to the laws by which even this world is governed, 
he must found it on the history, and on the whole history, of 
the world, so far as it has been preserved. But among the 
histories of the past there is one, and that the very one which 
-confessedly handles all religious questions with an unrivalled 
force and nobility—a history extending over forty centuries, 
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which persistently affirms Revelation to be a fact. No history 
has been so severely tested as this. None has so triumphantly 
borne every test to which it has been exposed. At this very 
moment the languages of ancient Egypt, Assyria, Pheenicia, 
and Moab are being recovered from the monuments that even 
Time, which devours all things, has failed to destroy ; and as 
fust as the inscriptions with which they are crowded are de- 
ciphered a yield the most striking confirmation of the facts 
recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

These Scriptures, moreover, not only affirm the fact of Reve- 
lation, they also record the revelations which they affirm that 
God, at sundry times and in divers manners, vouchsafed to men. 
And these revelations, so far as we are competent to assay and 
judge them, present every mark of a divine origin, and com- 
mend themselves to the conscience of men as the authentic 
words of God by the unparalleled nobility and purity of the 
truths they unfold. 

Mark, then, how far our argument has led us. We had to 
determine, in general, on what laws or principles God conducts 
the moral government of worlds, and more especially whether 
or not revelation, or direct disclosure of Himself, be one of those 
principles. We know nothing of the moral government of any 
world but our own, and of this we know only what we can 
learn from its recorded history. In the historical literature of the 
worldone history confessedly stands pre-eminent for its power and 
beauty. This history affirms revelation to be a principle or habit of 
God; and, in the truths it professes to reveal, we possess, as all 
men acknowledge, the very noblest and highest religious con- 
ceptions which have found a home in the heart of man. So 
that when we bring the question to the scientific test of expe- 
rience and observation, we have, at the lowest, a grave pre- 
sumption in favour of the conclusion that the revelation of 
Himself to his intelligent creatures ‘s one of the laws or prin- 
ciples on which God conducts the moral government of the 
worlds He has made. 

Is it reasonable, then, is it scientific, to reject this conclusion, 
the conclusion, be it. remembered, of observation and experi- 
ence, on the high d priori ground that, as God governs by fixed 
laws, it is impossible that He should come forth from his place 
to instruct his creatures in the counsels of his will? Men of 
science, not without cause, profoundly distrust d. prior? argu- 
ments. They constantly appeal from them to facts, and insist 
that the facts shall be left to tell their own tale, and not be 
forced to support a foregone conclusion. They appeal to facts : 
to facts, then, let them go. ‘I'he facts say that for at least forty 
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out of the sixty historic centuries God did reveal Himself to 
men; they affirm that to secure the spiritual welfare of man 
He has shone through the veil of intermediate causes and effects, 
in order that in his light we might see light. 

The reasonableness of this conclusion is admitted by the 


_ highest scientific authority, that of Professor Tyndall himself, 


who acknowledges that ‘it is no departure from scientific method 
‘ to place behind natural phenomena a universal Father who, in 
‘answer to the prayers of his children, alters the currents of 
‘ these phenomena.’ ‘True, the learned Professor adds that this 
theory is only a theory till it be tested and verified in the region 
of sensible observation and experience ; but he admits that the 
conception is in entire harmony with the scientific method of 
thought: and, as we have shown, the conception has been tested 
and verified, unless, indeed, we are to reject as a fable, not only 
the spiritual experience of the whole Christian Church, but also 
the one literature which has been exposed to the hottest fire of 
the critical ordeal, and has come forth from it substantially 
uninjured, although the smell of the fire may yet linger on some 
of its garments. 

(2.) But if Revelation be a scientific inference from history, 
and an easy deduction from the goodness of God and the need of 
man, it may be asked ‘ Why, then, does not God reveal Himself 
‘ toevery man that cometh into the world? Why is Revelation 
‘limited to sundry times, all of which are past, and to a single 
‘race, which race, moreover, no longer hears a voice we cannot 
‘hear, nor sees visions that we cannot see? It surely is but 
‘reasonable to expect that, if God should speak to men, and speak 
‘to them on themes in which their highest welfare is involved, 
‘the revelation will be universal and constant, that it will not be 
‘ withheld from any one of us.’ 

In meeting this objection it would not be fair to urge that, in 
some sense, God does reveal Himself to every man that cometh 
into the world, that He is not far from any one of us; nor to 
insist on the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, promised and vouch- 
safed to as many as believe: for these inward and spiritual revela- . 
tions differ widely from the revelation sent by the prophets and 
apostles, who spoke as they were moved by the Spirit of God. We 
meet it rather with the simple answer that it is utterly and demon- 
strably unscientific. What text is there on which men of science 
love more to dwell, or on which they grow more eloquent, than 
on the admirable blending of economy with bounty which they 
everywhere discover in the natural world ; the patience, and long 
patience, with which the Maker of all works out his beneficent 
designs? A God never hasting and never resting, suffering no 
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lack yet permitting no waste, this is the God in whom, if they 
believe in God at all, they delight themselves. If, then, in his 
work of revealing Himself to men, God is to display the econom 
and patience.which characterize all the other operations of his 
hands, we should not expect that He would be for ever breaking 
through the veil of cause and effect, which commonly at once 
hides Him from and reveals Him to men, as though He were 
impatient to shine forth in his full glory, and to compel the admi- 
ration of his creatures. Weshould rather expect that He would 
select one man, and then one race, to be the recipients and expo- 
nents of the truth ; that He would wait patiently while the one 
man grew and multiplied into a race, all more or less leavened 
with the truth He had revealed, and again wait patiently till by 
gradual and advancing disclosures of his will He had prepared the 
select race to receive the truth in its fulness, and to become his 
ambassadors to the other races of the world. The law of economy, 
which rules in all his other works, prescribed this thrift and 
patience in the work of Revelation. While, on the other hand, 
the limitations of the human intellect, man’s slowness of heart to 
believe and to rise into higher beliefs, necessitated it. 

(3.) But here we may be met by an objection of a different 
kind. Granting, it may be said, that reason would teach us to 
look for the election of one race to the post and function of 


- religious teacher to the world, is there any need to assume a 


divine revelation, an immediate and supernatural disclosure of 
Himself by God, to this elect people ? May nota race have been 
created with, or trained into, a special aptitude for the discovery 
and promulgation of religious truth? May not the Hebrew 
Scriptures be the natural and unaided product of the Semitic 
mind? We know that the superior races of the Oriental world 
are characterized by a singular religious susceptibility and power, 
and that the great religious books of the world have been 
written by them. Why, then, should we not accept the Hebrew 
Scriptures as the natural production of this strange religious sus- 
ceptibility and power, and as none the less the gift of God 
because they are the work of man ? 

In certain quarters this argument of the Oriental, and more 
particularly of the Semitic mind, finds great favour, and is con- 
stantly urged in a tone of conviction, if not of triumph. Never- 
theless, if, still pursuing the scientific method, we appeal to facts, 
the facts treat this argument very much as Aaron’s rod-serpent 
treated the rods of the magicians of Egypt. It is very true that, 
on the great mountains and plains and deserts of the East, where 
the forces of nature display themselves with a terrible sublimity 
which compels men to take refuge in God, there grew up a race 
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of men peculiarly open to religious impressions, and with a 
strange capacity both for uttering truth in noble and simple 
forms, and for passionately devoting themselves to the service 
and propagation of religion ; and, as the Ruler and Teacher of 
men ever adapts his means to his end, we might reasonably 
assume that He would select the nation by which He intended to 
give his truth to the world from this specially gifted race, 
choosing minds naturally religious to be the ambassadors and 
champions of religious truth. 

So far, therefore, we can cheerfully adopt the argument of the 
Semitic mind. But when it is pushed beyond this point, when 
we are asked to see in the Hebrew mind, not only the organ, 
but the origin, of religious truth, not only the channel through 
which it flowed, and which gave it form and colour, but also the 
spring from which it rose, we take leave to demur, at least till 
we have consulted the facts. There are other products of the 
Semitic mind with which, before we arrive at our conclusion, it 
is but reasonable that we should compare the Hebrew scriptures ; 
the book of Tobit, for example, the history of Susanna and the 
Elders, Bel and the Dragon, the Talmud, and the Koran. Nay, 
there are still other products of the Oriental mind in general, at 
which we shall do well to glance; as, for instance, the Hindu 
Vedas, and the Persian Zendavesta. Now any man acquainted, 
however slightly, with the more ancient songs of the Vedas, 
or with the Gathas of the Zendavesta, or with many of the 
sentences and parables of the Talmud, or with the finer suras 
of the Koran, who should deny that they are characterized by 
an amazing beauty and religious elevation of tone, would simply 
put himself out of court as an utterly incompetent critic and 
judge. We are very far from denying, we are glad to believe 
that they all contain ‘broken rays’ from the Light that lighteth 
every man. But, on the other hand, any man who can compare 
the Vedas, or the Zendavesta, or the Talmud, or the Koran, 
or even the Hebrew apocryphal literature, as a whole, with the 
canonical Scriptures as a whole, and not feel that the Scriptures 
are a whole heaven above the other religious products of the 
Semitic or the Oriental mind, must be a man so insensible to 
the power of truth and to the most obvious distinctions of literary 
form and value, as to render his verdicts wholly worthless. The 
more we study the other great religious books of the world, 
however much we find in them to admire, the more firmly we 
shall be persuaded that nothing short of the inspiration of God 
can account for the unapproachable sublimity and power of those 


_— in which we think and know that we have eternal 
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(4.) But again, if a revelation be granted, it may still be 
urged: ‘ Surely the perfect God would only reveal Himself in 
‘perfect forms. Do youclaim perfection for the Scriptures, then, 
‘and for allofthem? Do you assert that there are no defects in 
‘them, whether in form or substance ?—that from the earliest 
‘to the latest they present religious truth in its absolute forms ?’ 

We assert nothing of the kind. We admit, with St. Paul, 
that we have the heavenly treasure in earthen vessels. We 
confess, with Christ, that in the earlier Scriptures there are con- 
cessions to human weakness, laws given ‘ for the hardness of their 
hearts,’ who received them, because they were the best practi- 
cable, not because they were the absolute best. We acknowledge 
the more excellent glory of the truth and grace which came by 
Jesus Christ. And we contend that this gradual and pro- 
gressive method of revelation, this advance from less to more, is 
precisely the method which commends itself to reason as appro- 
priate and divine. Does not science discover this law of de- 
velopment in all the works of God, in the creation and history of 
the earth itself, in its flora and fauna, in the history of separate 
races of men, and in that of the collective race? Does not 
science, in these later days, tend irresistibly to the theory of 
evolution or development as the sole key to all the changes 
through which the world has passed, and all that it contains, even 
to man himself, reducing all vital forces, whether of plant or 
animal, to a common primary tissue variously organized, and 
resolving even this organic tissue into the acids, phosphates, 
and salts of the inorganic world ? 

Well, we claim this law of development for the revelation 
which God has made tomen. We say it was to be expected, 
it accords with reason, that God should give his truth to men 
as they were able to receive it; that He should advance from 
the rudimentary to the more advanced stages, from the first 


_ elements to the last perfect disclosure of his will. And, as in 


the earlier stages of development all things are comparatively 
imperfect, though at the same time they may be exquisitely 
adapted to the elements and conditions in which they move, we 
must not look for perfect history in the unhistoric ages of the 
world, nor for a perfect morality in the wnmoral or the immoral 
ages. We can and do claim for the early histories of the 
Bible a clearness and an accuracy which far transcend those of 
any contemporary race,—a claim which will not be questioned by 
the scholars who are familiar with the ancient theories of the 
genesis of the earth and of man, or who are even now painfully 
deciphering and patching together the inscriptions graven on 
the monuments of Assyria and the papyri of Egypt. We can 
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and do claim for the legislation of Moses a morality far in 
advance of the other codes of the antique world, and exquisitely 
adapted to the moral condition and needs of those to whom it 
was sent. But we do not affirm the literal accuracy of every 
‘ book,’ or genealogical table, contained in the Pentateuch ; nor 
do we assert that the morality of Moses was as high and broad 
and pure as that of Christ ; we neither recommend any modern 
historian to quote his authorities as the Old Testament is 
quoted in the New, nor advise that the imprecations of some of 
the Hebrew psalmists should be taken on Christian lips. In 
short, we admit the moral and historical imperfections of the 
ancient Scriptures, in so far as they are or may be proved; and 
we attribute them to that method of development which reason 
confesses to be characteristic of all Divine processes. If the 
revelation of God had not been progressive, when should we 
have heard the last of it? If it had not advanced through 
lower to higher stages, men of science would have been the 
first to mark this deviation from the ways of God, and would 
have found, in its instant and unaccountable perfection, a still 
more cogent reason for rejecting it than they now find in its 
imperfections, confessed or alleged. 

(5.) But even when Revelation has been granted as reason- 
able, it may still further be objected :— 

Surely, when God speaks to men, He will so speak as that 
they may understand. The revelation may be progressive, it 
may be given only at sundry times, and not to divers peoples ; 
but, so far as it goes, it will at least be clear, level to the under- 
standing of those to whom it is vouchsafed. There will be no 
mystery about it, no esoteric or hidden truths. And yet, how 
much is there in the Old Testament of which the Jews did not 
lay hold, and of which it was not to be expected that they 
should lay hold ; and how much is there in the New Testament 
which the primitive disciples did not comprehend, and of which 
the most different views are held even to the present day. We 
indeed can find the doctrine of a suffering Messiah in the Old 
Testament Scriptures ; but how should the Jews have found it 
when He was constantly held up before them with a crown of 
victory on his head? We can see that the prophets and 
psalmists emphatically affirmed obedience to be better than 
sacrifice ; but how should the Jews have seen it, when so much 
and constant stress was laid on the duty of sacrifice? We can 
see that the primitive disciples were mistaken, in hoping to 
behold a second advent of the Lord before they saw death; but 
who that marks how Christ and his apostles spake of that 
advent, can wonder that they fell into the mistake? We can 
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see that the elect race was elected, not for its own sake, but for 
the benefit of the world ; but can we marvel that the Jews held 
themselves to be the favourites of Heaven? And that doctrine 
of future retribution, taught in both Testaments—who even yet 
can say, exactly and authoritatively, what it means? Many 
still adhere to the conception of an everlasting torture as the 
due reward of sins committed in the fleeting moments of time, 
which, on the mere face of it, at least seems a monstrous 
injustice ; while others stoutly maintain that no such dogma 
is taught in the Scriptures, whether of the Old Testament or 
the New. If, then, the Bible be, or contain, the Word of God, 
how comes it to pass that its apparent meaning is not always its 
true meaning; that, on questions so momentous as these, it 
utters so uncertain a sound P 

Our reply fo this objection, which has, it must be confessed, 
a somewhat formidable face, is simply another appeal to the 
facts and teachings of science. Do the phenomena of the natural 
tcorld always carry their true meaning on their very front? Are 
they all perfectly simple, and capable of an instant and accurate 
interpretation ? Does not the immense value of a scientific 
training consist in this,—that it teaches us to distinguish 
between the things which are, and the things which do appear ? 
that it compels us to ask, again and again, what, and what 
manner of thing the phenomena around us do signify? The 
sun seems to travel round the earth; but does it? ‘The stars 
seem minute specks of light; but are they? The cowries 
found on the summit of the Alps seem to have been created 
there, or, as the Crusaders thought, to have been deposited 
there by the Deluge; but were they? The simple fact is that 
the first and obvious interpretations of men of science have 
hardly ever been anywhere near the mark. The first astronomi- 
cal readings of the heavens, and the first geological readings of 
the earth, long since corrected by fuller knowledge, are but 
familiar instances of the way in which science has advanced 
through erroneous to more accurate conceptions of the works of 
God. Nowhere is the absolute truth found on the surface. 
Nothing és what it seems,—not even light, or heat, or motion, 
or sound. 

Tf, then, in all the works of God we find an inviting myste 
which beckons us on to an ever deeper research, and whic 
rewards our research with knowledge ever more accurate and 
complete, should we not expect to find a similar mystery in the 
words through which God reveals Himself to men? Is it not 
most reasonable that here too we should meet with phenomena 
which may mislead us if we hastily theorize upon them, and 
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which will yield their secret only to humble, patient, and wise 
inquiry ? It surely is reasonable, most reasonable. ‘The very 
mysteries of the Divine Word are but another proof that the 
Word is from Him who made and rules the universe. That the . 
Jews should have found their conception of a victorious Messiah 
in the very Scriptures from which we derive our conception of 
a suffering Messiah is no whit more strange than that the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems should have been inferred 
from the same astronomical facts. That there should be in the 
Bible mysteries which are variously interpreted, and problems 
which we cannot even yet conclusively solve, is no more a proof 
that the Bible did not come from God than the mysteries and 
unsolved problems of Nature are a proof that the worlds were 
not made by God. Rather, the existence of similar mysteries 
and unsolved, if not insoluble, problems in both affords a strong 
— that both are the work of one and the self-same 
and. 

Thus, though far too hastily and imperfectly, we have en- 
deavoured to show how the very central and fundamental truths 
of the Christian Creed may be so presented as to commend 
themselves even to the inquisitive and sceptical faculty of 
reason. And, in prosecuting this endeavour, we trust we 
have made it plain that we neither relinquish for ourselves, nor 
desire others to relinquish, any particle of ‘the faith once 
‘delivered to the saints.’ All our fathers regarded the circle of 
Christian doctrine from the point of view at which their 
several ages stood ; and we shall but follow their example if, 
while looking stedfastly at the same sacred circle of doctrine, 
we shift our point of view with the shifting time, and adopt the 
method of thought in vogue with the men of our day and 
generation. Indeed, it is only by these changes of method and 
points of view that the Church enlarges her conceptions of the 
truths common to all ages, and makes them at once more 
accurate and more complete. 

And what do, what can we lose by presenting ‘the truth as it 
‘is in Jesus,’ to a reasoning and sceptical age, in its more 
reasonable and convincing aspects? The truth remains the 
same, whatever our point of view and however our theological 
formulas may change ; just as the astronomical facts remain the 
same, and men may rejoice in the light and heat of the sun, 
whatever their theories of the solar system. We still have a 
God of righteousness and love as the Maker of heaven and 
earth, and as the gracious Ruler of men; a God who, in his 
single Being, includes Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; a God 
who, that He might reveal Himself to men, inspired the holy 
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prophets to declare his will, and, in the person of his Son, 
came down and dwelt among us ; a God who, in the exceeding 
greatness of his love to usward, has Himself made a sacrifice 
for the sin of the world, that He might reconcile the world unto 
Himself. We lose no jot or tittle of these truths by speaking of 
them in a reasonable way and in accordance with the scientific 
method of thought. And if we lose nothing, how much may 
we gain by so speaking of them as to show that they accord 
with reason, though they also transcend it? With what added 
power do we appeal to men when we have first convinced our- 
selves and them of the utter reasonableness of that of which 
we speak and whereof we affirm, when we are fully persuaded 
that in beseeching them, as they believe in God, to believe also 
in Christ, Reason combines with Religion to enforce our prayer ? 


Arr. IV.—WMasson’s Milton and his Times. 
The Life of John Milton: Narrated in connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 
By Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. Vols. I. II. and III. 
Macmillan and Co. 
Norwitustanp1ne all that has been written on the subject to 
which Mr. Masscn has devoted his matured experience and 
powers, the theme is one which cannot be exhausted ; nor does 
it diminish in interest with the lapse of generations. It is 
invested with an eternal freshness. The grand central figure 
lends lustre to the age of which it was one of the brightest 
ornaments, whilst the age itself must ever remain one of the 
most powerfully attractive in English history. Of Milton 
Macaulay has well said that he does ‘not envy the man who 
‘can study either the life or the writings of the great poet and 
‘ patriot, without aspiring to emulate, not indeed the sublime 
‘works with which his genius has enriched our literature, but 
‘the zeal with which he laboured for the public good, the forti- 
‘tude with which he endured every private calamity, the lofty 
‘ disdain with which he looked down on temptations and dangers, 
‘the deadly hate which he bore to bigots and tyrants, and the 
‘faith which he so sternly kept with his country and his fame.’ 
Noble as are these words, we have pride in feeling that to the 
uttermost the warm and generous tribute is deserved. And if 
so much can be said of the individual, what may not be said of 
the age of which he was so conspicuous a constituent? Of all 
NO, CXVIT. 
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periods in our national existence there is not one which exhibits 
such stern rectitude and such massive virtues. Dispossessed of 
that bias which so often warps the judgment when dealing 
with men who have been compelled into some amount of poli- 
tical prominence, surely there is no one who would not admit 
that, after making allowances for religious and personal angu- 
larities, the heroes of the Commonwealth were men of a full 
and dignified stature—men, perhaps, more worthy of their age’ 
than we of the nineteenth century are of ours. Hampden, 
Pym, Cromwell, Milton and others of their contemporaries ~ 
form an illustrious galaxy almost unparalleled for intellect and 
integrity; and the history which deals with the struggles in 
which they took part cannot fail to have an imperishable 
importance. The foundations of those liberties which we now 
enjoy were laid by them; they were the men who first dared 
to assert the inviolability of the human conscience, and the 
rights of the individual as against his tyrant. To appreciate 
the full value of the work which they successfully accomplished 
we must take into consideration the strength of the powers 
which were arrayed against them, powers which might have -' 
been described as well-nigh impregnable, but which succumbed 
to the superior majesty of right, whose triumph, though 
occasionally sometimes delayed, is finally inevitable. . 

Feeling that so many great and vital questions were bound 
up, as it were, with Milton’s life, Mr. Masson resolved, at the 
outset of his work, to give to it the widest scope, as a history. 
Accordingly, while his chief object has been to present to the 
world the fullest account of Milton himself which it has yet - 
received, and one of considerably enhanced value on account of 
additional and minute research, he has wisely decided to let 
the story partake of the character of history as well as of 
biography. In fact, on this head he remarks, ‘it is intended 
‘to exhibit Milton’s life in its connections with all the more 
‘notable phenomena of the period of British history in which 
‘it was cast—its State politics, its ecclesiastical variations, its 
‘literature, and speculative thought.’ The labour already 
expended upon the task, as manifested in the three volumes 
before us, is prodigious, and quite enough to have deterred any 
writer who was not imbued with an enthusiasm for his subject 
which no amount of difficulties to be encountered could possibly 
extinguish. We have had innumerable lives of Milton—some 
of them embittered by personal hostility—from that of Dr. 
Johnson downwards to those of James Montgomery and others ; 
but of lives from the point of view taken by Mr. Masson, none. 
Also of histories of the period stretching from 1608 to the 
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death of Charles II. we have had no lack; but of history 
obtained through the medium of side lights such as we get 
here, and which is frequently a most valuable means of acquiring 
accurate knowledge, we have had little. We cannot agree with 
those who find fault with Mr. Masson’s method, and blame him 
for his minutie ; he is but following out his original plan of 
_ treating his subject as exhaustively as possible, in which he 

‘considers himself justified by the value and riches of his 
‘ material. The task is one worthy of being done well, if at all ; 
. we hope—and the hope is one which there is every prospect 
will be fulfilled—that he will successfully complete his purpose. 
If there is a figure in English history worthy of being set in 
the fullest and clearest light it is that of Milton. Besides his 
re-eminence as the greatest religious poet of the world there 
is much of what is sublimest in human nature attaching to his 
character. Cast into the seething sea of politics and contro- 
- versy he yet attained that grandeur of repose which is the mark 
. of the loftiest and noblest spirits. The portion of the bio- 

aphy dealt with in the first volume occupies thirty years of 
the poet’s life. Beginning with his ancestry and kindred we 
have the most painstaking and conscientious record of all facts 
which are in any way germane to the subject, and one is struck 
with the care taken, and the labour which must have been 
- expended, in getting into order this minute personal record. 
Most readers, we presume, are acquainted with some salient 
’ points in connection with Milton’s career, but in going through 
this extended account they will be amply repaid for all their 
trouble. Occasionally Mr. Masson shatters some of our old 
beliefs and stories, and one cruel example of this is found early 
in the volume, when we come upon this passage : — 


‘ Every one has heard or read the romantic story of the young 
foreign lady, who, passing in a carriage, with her elder companion, 
the spot near Cambridge where Milton lay asleep under a tree, was 
so struck with his beauty, that, after alighting to look at him, she 
wrote in pencil some Italian lines, and placed them, unperceived as 
she thought (but there were laughing students near), in the sleeper’s 
hand ; and how Milton, when he awoke, read the lines, and being 
told how they came there conceived such a passion for the fair 
unknown that he went afterwards to Italy in quest of her, and thought 
of her to the end of his days as his Lost Paradise. The story isa 
myth, belonging to the lives of other poets besides Milton. But, in 
compensation for the loss of it, the reader may have, on Milton’s own 
testimony in the above-mentioned Elegy,* an incident not dissimilar, 
and, if less romantic, at least authentic as to place and date.’ 


* Milton’s ‘Seventh Latin Elegy.’ 3 
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The reai incident appears to have been that in his twentieth 
year Milton first fell in love, and with some beauty whom he 
saw in public i.. London. With regard to the false story, it is 
not a little singular that the same myth is prevalent about 
Milton at Rome, the adventure being reported to have occurred 
in the suburbs of that city. The English version probably 
received additional credence from the fact that Milton after- 
wards paid a visit to Ituly. The poet’s genealogy appears to 
be doubtful, and, in spite of the assiduous endeavours of the 
biographer, little information of an authentic character has been 
obtained beyond the fact that the Miltons were an Oxfordshire 
family. One account states that Milton’s grandfather was a 
Roman Catholic, who brought up his son (Milton’s father) at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and afterwards disinherited him because 
he forsook the Catholic religion. But ancestry matters little, 
as we gradually approach that period when a man’s best claims 
upon men are his noble deeds. What is clearly ascertained is 
that Milton’s father was a ‘ scrivener,’ of Bread-street, London, 
and that the poet was born there on the 9th of December, 1608, 
thus being a Cockney of the Cockneys. The father is described 
as ‘an ingeniose man,’ and a man of some repute as a writer of 
music. It is also interesting to note that he was a man of 
liberal mind, for Milton, speaking of his own early education, 
says, ‘I had, from my first years, by the ceaseless diligence 
‘and care of my father (whom God recompense) been exercised 
‘ to the tongues and some sciences, as my age would suffer, by 
‘ sundry masters and teachers, both at home and at the schools.’ 
From the age of twelve to sixteen Milton was at St. Paul’s 
School, and at the latter age he had succeeded in acquiring a 


‘considerable knowledge of the course of English literature. It 


is worthy of note that when fifteen years old he produced the 
well-known metrical version of the 136th Psalm, beginning 
‘ Let us with a gladsome mind.’ A whole chapter—and we are 
bound to admit it is not too much—is given to Milton’s stay at 
Cambridge, where he was admitted a pensioner of Christ’s 
College on the 12th of February, 1625. Here after three years 
he took his B.A. degree, at the same time that the celebrated 
Rubens was admitted to the M.A. At the age of twenty-one, 
and while at college, Milton wrcte the splendid ‘Ode on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity,’ respecting which Hallam is so 
enthusiastic, and which in truth is at that age a wonderful piece 
of work for finish. The noble lines are too widely familiar 
to most readers of Milton to need quotation here. The ‘Sonnet 
on Shakspeare’ followed in the next year. Returning to the 
University in 1631, after the plague which visited Cambridge, 
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Milton took his M.A. degree, and in doing so had to subscribe 
to the articles, which involved an acknowledgment of the royal 
supremacy, the Church Liturgy, and the authorized doctrines 
of the Church of England—a clear proof that at the age of 
twenty-three he had not yet broken away from his allegiance to 
the Church. By all accounts his reputation for study afd 
ability while at college was of the highest, and a flat contradic- 
tion is given to Johnson’s statement that ‘there is reason to 
‘believe that he was regarded in his college with no great 
‘ fondness.” As the biographer points out, it is not at all 
unlikely that the report that he had parted on bad terms with 
his University was started because he afterwards found it 
necessary to utter things which vexed the soul of his Alma 
Mater. ‘Lhe calumny began when Milton himself commenced 
to attack the institution of Church and State, a very suspicious 
circumstance. The poet probably helped to perpetuate the 
report by remarking that, though he was in harmony with the 
best men of the University, it by no means followed that he 
supported the system pursued there. Passages are culled from 
his compositions during his academical career to show that he 
was very unfavourable, to say the least, to the methods of the 
place. A very admirable sketch is given of Milton’s habitudes 
of thought and disposition at the time he left college. Mr. 
Masson shows in what respects as a poet and man he differed 
from Shakspeare, and hits off happily, we imagine, their idio- 
syncrasies. He refers to Milton’s noble egotism, and thus 
closes his remarks on this head :—‘ As a Christian, humiliation 
‘ before God was a duty the meaning of which he knew full 
‘ well; but, as a man moving among other men, he possessed in 
‘that moral seriousness and stoic scorn of temptation which 
‘ characterized him, a spring of ever-present pride, dignifying 
‘his whole bearing among his fellows, and at times arousing 
‘him to a kingly intolerance. In short, instead of that dissatis- 
‘ faction with self which we trace as a not unfrequent feeling 
‘ with Shakspeare, we find in Milton, even in early youth, a 
‘recollection, firm and habitual, that he was one of those 
‘servants to whom God had entrusted the stewardship of ten 
‘talents.’ We think that the whole passage of which this 
forms a part exhibits keen insight in the treatment of Milton’s 
character; and, viewing them in the light given to us by Mr. 
Masson, we understand with ease many things touching the poet 
which would otherwise prove matters of difficulty and stumbling. 
In the formation and development of his character a loft 

ideality must have held a conspicuous part, which, while it 
lifted the poet himself above the rest of the world into a 
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sublime self-consciousness, rendered him impatient of those to 
whom such a high demeanour was not natural. 

The rest of the personal portion of this volume is occupied 
partly with Milton’s stay of five years at his father’s country 
residence at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, and partly with the 
record of his Continental travel. He left England just at the 
time when the Scotch Covenanters began to be talked about in 
London, and when the decision had been given against Hampden 
in his famous ship-money case. From Paris, where he was 
introduced to Hugo Grotius, and where his stay was but short, 
the poet went on to Italy, and was gratified at length in his ~ 
long-cherished desire to stand on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Following Milton’s footsteps with the most elaborate 
care and diligence, Mr. Masson entertains us with short sketches 
of all those things in which the former doubtless took a pro- 
found interest, and also presents us with an epitome of the 
condition of the Continental empires at the period. Amongst 
other things it is pointed out that precisely at the time of 
Milton’s arrival in Italy the blindness of the illustrious Galileo 
had become total. Strange that history was to repeat itself . 

4 once more in the calamity which afterwards befell our own. » 
q beloved countryman. The English poet visited Galileo, whom, -f > 
he says, ‘I found grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition, for 
‘thinking in astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and 
‘ Dominican licensers thought.’ Much there was in common 
between these intellectual giants. 

But we cannot linger over this story of travel, nor, indeed, 
over the historical portion of the al There is, how- 
ever, little necessity to do the latter, inasmuch as the period 
was as yet not rife in stirring events, though it was rapidly pre- 
paring for them. We must nevertheless note that in consequence 
of what he saw going on in the Church, Milton, much to the 
disappointment of his father, resolved to enter upon a literary 
career. The ascendancy of Papistical notions is traced in this 
division, and a remarkably able sketech—in which we can per- 
ceive no tinge of bitterness—is given of Laud, who was after- 


q wards to play so conspicuous a part in the history of his country. 
4 Mr. Masson follows the intricate action of this really able man 
4a with great fidelity, and shows how those strifes arose which 


afterwards burst with terrible fury over the land. He likewise 
follows the course of the religious persecutiors from their first 
inception to the time when they had become absolutely unbear- 
able ; and in doing this, of course, it is partly with a view of 
showing the operation public events must have had upon such a 
nature as Milton’s. 
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The ‘ Epitaphium Damonis.’ 87 
Notice should not be omitted, with regard to this first volume, 
of the admirable chapter which is devoted toa survey of British 
literature from the time of Ben Jonson to the period immedi- 
_ ately after Milton left Cambridge. It is written with all its 
author’s well-known critical acumen, and is distinguished by his 
ripe judgment. It is at the same time rich in information. Of 
itself, this alone is a work of no mean magnitude, and most 
clearly demonstrates Mr. Masson’s intention to leave nothing 
undone which, in a literary sense, could add to tl:e value of his 
history. Those who are acquainted with his ‘ Essays on British 
Novelists’ will find here a work equal to that in style and in power 
of critical analysis. One wonders, almost, that he should be 
able to throw in this pearl carelessly, as it were, into the midst 
of the other work he has given us. The survey has certainly 
added great intrinsic value to the division in which it is set. 

In a preface to the second volume Mr. Masson explains why 
the dimensions of his work have grown so greatly on his hands. 
He found, in the course of his inquiries, that it was not possible 
to confine his historical researches within the limits of a direct 
bearing upon the biography, and the history therefore gradu- 
ally assumed an extended character. As might naturally be 
expected he continually found himself driven, for the elucida- 
tion of many points in the biography, into the domain of 
history. And he adds that he challenges independent con- 
sideration for the historical portion of his work quite as much 
as he does for the biographical. It is evident, we think, that 
in both departments his efforts have been equally conscientious. 
* By judicious classification he saves the reader an infinity of 

trouble, and no one can complain that he is cast into an unknown 
sea, there to pick up floating spars of factas he may beable. The 
work can be taken up or laid down at any period. Its separate 
parts carry us on by regular stages, and there is no possibility 
of confusion or misapprehension. Turning tothe biography we 
find that Milton returned to England in 1639, after a fifteen 
months’ absence, and shortly afterwards he commemorated in 
the Epitaphium Damonis the loss of his dearest and closest 
friend, Charles Diodati, who had joined ‘the majority’ during 
his absence. Mr. Masson considers this poem one of the noblest 
things Milton has left us, and most interesting in its personal 
revelations. A perusal of the Pastoral affords a good basis for 
such an opinion, for the poem is full of a direct and intense 
pathos. At this period it was evident that the poet had fully 
resolved to commit himself to a life of intellectual labour, and 
accordingly in 1639-40 we find him leaving Horton and settling 
down in London for that purpose. Floating ideas, now of an 
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heroic poem, and .then of a tragedy, troubled his mind, and 
readings and digests with this view are given to the extent of 
ninety-eight subjects in all. The subject of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
occupies the most prominent position in the list. Other matters 
of national import, however, speedily put an end, for a consider- 
able period, to any designs he might have formed. We find him 
about the time he had taken up his abode in Aldersgate-street 
writing as follows regarding the new concessions upon liberty 
of speech and other matters— 


‘Roused by the cognizance of these things, inasmuch as I perceived 
that the true way to liberty followed on from these beginnings—these 
first steps—that the advance was most rightly made to a liberation of 
the entire life of men from servitude, if a discipline taking its rise 
within religion should go forth thence to the manners and institutions 
of the Commonwealth, and inasmuch also as I had so prepared myself 
from my youth that above all things I could not be ignorant what is 
of Divine and what of human right, and had asked myself whether 
ever I should be of any use afterwards if then I should be wanting to 
my country, yea, to the Church, and to so many brethren exposing 
themselves to danger for the cause of the Gospel—I resolved, though 
I was then meditating certain other matters, to transfer into this 
struggle all my genius and all the strength of my industry.’ 


We are not surprised after this declaration to find the writer 
issuing three anti-Episcopal pamphlets, which caused much 


comment as they respectively appeared. The language in these 


pamphlets is instinct with fire, and the extracts given by Mr. 
Masson abundantly justify the assertion that there is no prose- 
poetry in the language comparable with it. The eloquence is 
now sad and tender, and again wild and tempestuous as the 
hurricane of heaven. After bursting forth with charge after 


charge he draws a vivid picture of the miserable condition into - 


which Episcopacy had plunged the whole of the British Isles. 
In the course of his ‘Animadversions’ Milton now and again 


gives us clear statements of his views upon theological questions 


which are of interest at the present day. From his reply to 


Bishop Hall we extract the following as showing his estimate 
of Ordination :— 


‘ As for Ordination, whatis it but the laying on of hands, an out- 
ward sign or symbol of admission? It creates nothing, it confers 
nothing. It is the inward calling of God that makes a minister, and 
his own painful study and diligence that improves and matures his 
ministerial gifts. In the primitive times, many before even they had 
received ordination from the Apostles had done the Church noble 


service—as Apollos and others. It is but an orderly form of receiv- ~ 
ing a man already fitted, and committing to him a particular charge. . 
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It is easy to understand that views like these, set forth with 
a marvellous polemical skill, would fall like a bomb-shell in the 
midst of the ecclesiastical world, which was at that time fight- 
ing for the supremacy of its high dogmas. In the matter of 
pamphleteering Milton appears to have been much more than a 
match for his adversaries. The three pamphlets to which we 
have referred were followed by two others, in which he pro- 
fessed to argue against Prelacy on grounds of philosophic rea- 
son, or from a study of the principles of Christianity and human 
nature. These latter pamphlets, dealing with the question of 
Church government, demonstrate that, at the time he wrote 
them, Milton’s desire as to the Church in’ England was to see it 
established somewhat in the form of the Presbyterian Kirk in 
Scotland, as restored in 1638. It is notorious that subsequently 
Milton condemned Presbyterianism utterly, ceased all connection 
with it, and, in fact, considered it little better than Episcopacy. 
This, however, was after it developed an intolerance of which 
the poet would have imagined it incapable. Into his fierce con- 
troversy with Bishop Hall respecting the Smectymnuans we 
cannot enter here, but it is rather amusing to discover that at the 
end of these hot religious discussions the Halls throw out the 
suggestion that Milton ‘was looking after a rich widow, and 
‘ had written his former pamphlet, and especially had inserted 
‘in it the extraordinary prayer in the name of the three king- 
‘ doms, in order to gain this widow’s affections.’ Milton replies 
that in order that his accuser may know ‘ how his astrology is 
‘ wide all the houses of the heaven in spelling marriages, I 
‘care not if I tell him this much profestly, though it be to the 
‘losing of my “rich hopes,” as he calls them—that I think 
‘ with them who, both in prudence and elegance of spirit, would 
‘ choose a virgin of mean fortunes, honestly bred, before the 
‘ wealthiest widow.’ This leads us past all such questions as, 
Was Milton ever in the army or in the trained bands? to his 
marriage with Mary Powell, of the Powells of Forest Hill, near 
Shotover, with which the biographical portion of the second 
volume fitly closes. The Powells were Royalists, and Milton’s 
entry into the family is said to have been hurried and unexpected. 
The bridegroom was thirty-five and the bride seventeen; they 
knew little of each other before marriage, and in a very short 
time after that event the bride returned to her father’s house at 
Forest Hill, ‘on a visit.’ More of this visit, however, will be 
heard anon. 

The historical portion of this second volume opens with an 
event which had very important bearings on the general poli- 
tical aspect of England, viz., the Scottish Presbyterian revolt, 
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as it is termed by the historian. Much is to be found in other 
records of the progress of that great quarrel between King 
Charles and the Scots respecting bishops; but Mr. Masson has 
felt it incumbent upon him to tell the story once more in his 
own way. He certainly has done it with great fulness, and 
those who would desire to read a succinct account of the 
Scotch Covenanters will find one in his clear, sensible pages. 
Charles sent his cousin, the Marquis of Hamilton, to be a 
mediator between himself and his discontented subjects; thus 
showing that he placed no credence in the popular rumour that 
that nobleman was angling for the crown of Scotland. After 
much beating about the bush on the King’s side, concessions 
were authorized to be made, and the whole kingdom was moved 
with delight, till the King required the people to give up their 
own Covenant and sign one concocted by his counsellors. The 
Glasgow Assembly of 1638 met whilst matters were still 
unarranged, and Hamilton did all in his power to obstruct the 
proceedings of the Assembly. Although ordered to dissolve on 
pain of treason, this body went on boldly with their sittings, 
and by the end of the year they had accomplished a tolerable 
amount of work. They not only completely swept Episcopacy 
out of the land, but re-established the Kirk on the Presbyterian 
model. The moderator of this Assembly was the famous 
Alexander Henderson, who is accepted as the great successor of 
John Knox. Some idea of the manner in which Scotland was 
regarded by Englishmen at this period—as a poor, miserable 
land—-may be gathered from the satirists alone. Cleveland 


pungently wrote shortly afterwards, expressing, however, a 
sentiment long prevalent :— 


‘Had Cain been Scotch, God would have changed his doom ; 
Not made him wander, but compelled him home.’ 


Contempt, nevertheless, gave way to interest when the talk 
respecting the Covenanters became general. It being found 
impossible to arrange matters with the ‘refractory’ Scots, 
Charles declared war against them; and after calling for con- 
tributions, marched to the border. Being unsuccessful, how- 
ever, in reducing them to obedience, he was fain to sign a treaty, 
or ‘ Pacification,’ which was very precarious and shortlived. 
Gradually there sprang up in England a strong feeling of sym- 
pathy with the Scots. This was perceived by (amongst others) 
Hall, the Bishop of Exeter; and Mr. Masson’s researches haye 


_ shown that this prelate was by no means so high-minded and 


above suspicion of mean actions as loose historians have gene- 
rally thought. The result of a correspondence between Hall 
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and Laud as to the necessity of closing the mouths of the Scots 
was the production by the former of his pamphlet, entitled, 
‘ Episcopacy by Divine Right Asserted.’ This pamphlet led to 
others, and after the settlement of certain riots in London, 
Charles began his second bishops’ war with the Scots. At this 
ar in November, 1640, the Long Parliament met in 

estminster. Its acts are too indelible to need recapitulation. 
But the principal one was undoubtedly the death of Strafford, 
whose impeachment was due to Pym in the first instance. 
Charles, having been a tyrant, was now a traitor to his best 
friend, and gave his assent to Strafford’s execution. Shortly 
afterwards came the great English Church-reform movement, 
in which the Root-and-Branch party bore so conspicuous a part. 
They were really the Presbyterian party, but took their name 
from a desire they cherished for the abolition of Episcopacy, 
‘root and branch,’ for the annihilation of all dignities above 
that of a simple minister, and for the sequestration of the eccle- 
siastical revenues of bishops and other dignitaries, to be applied 
to humbler uses or State purposes. A pamphlet war ensued 
between Hall and the Smectymnuans, and the reforming party 
lost their Root-and-Branch Bill in the Lords. Action and 
reaction went on for some months, no approach being made 
to a settlement of those differences which were gradually 
widening the breach between the King and Parliament. In 
1641 the Grand Remonstrance was presented to the King, 
showing the evils which had crept into the kingdom, and 
pointing out the remedies. Charles deigned no answer to this, 
but shortly afterwards made his memorable unsuccessful 
attempt to seize five prominent members of the House of 
Commons. Parliament became master of the field (Charles 
having retreated to Windsor), and passed the Bishops’ Exclu- 
sion Bill. The remaining portion of this instalment of the 
work is devoted to a description of the events which led to the 
drifting into the Civil War; and most valuable information is 
given as to the composition and carly movements of the respec- 
tive armies. We are also shown the famous Westminster 
Assembly in session ; and, finally, Mr. Masson details the steps 
by which Brownism, afterwards Independency or Congrega- 
tionalism, rose to be such a formidable foe to Presbyterianism. 
New England Congregationalism, too, is somewhat exhaustively 
treated, and sketches are given of the most eminent New 
England ministers, including John Cotton, Hanserd Knollys, 
Hugh Peters, and last, but not least, Roger Williams. In the 
Westminster Assembly the Presbyterian element was over- 
whelmingly strong at the outset, but we are soon to witness a 
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re-invigoration of Independency which doubtless astonished the 
religious and political parties of the period. 

eyond all question, the third volume of Mr. Masson’s 
stupendous work, taken as a whole, centres in itself the 
most interest; for it is in this that there is recorded one 
of the fiercest struggles in our national history. It is here 
that we find described that great conflict of mind as well as 
of the sword, in which were arrayed in deadly strife great 
and eminent powers. The story of the Civil War is no new 
one with us; but we cannot too deeply study its lessons, fraught 
as it was with the most important and permanent issues for 
ourselves. The recapitulation of the events of that intensely 
stirring and momentous period is performed in these pages with 
a clearness and a conciseness of diction which many of our 
writers would do well to imitate; and Mr. Masson has endea- 
voured—and we think with almost complete success—to do 
justice to the various characters and circumstances with which 
he has to deal. It is occasionally difficult to perceive how 
the history bears upon Milton, and vice versd, but looking at 
it from his own stand-point we have after all little adverse 
criticism to pass upon the historian. A great portion of the 
history of this third volume has a deep interest for Noncon- 
formists in general and for Congregationalists in particular. It 
commences with the Westminster Assembly in session, whose 
ordinary business was suspended for the purpose of passing the 
Solemn League and Covenant. In a great measure this was 
due to Alexander Henderson, who was desirous of binding the 
two nations in a permanent civil and religious alliance. Hen- 
derson is described as ‘all in all, one of the ablest and best men 
‘of his age in Britain, and the greatest, the wisest, and most 
‘ liberal of the Scottish Presbyterians. They had all to consult 
‘him; in every strait and conflict he had to be appealed to, and 
‘came in at the last as the man of supereminent composure, 
‘ comprehensiveness, and breadth of brow.’ A great contest, 
seen for some time to be inevitable, arose in the Assembly 
between the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists. The 
battle was really between two principles of Church organization, 
which are thus put by Mr. Masson :— 


‘ Was every individual assembly or association of Christians to be 
an independent ecclesiastical organism, entitled to elect its own 
pastor and other officers, and to exercise the powers of admonition or 
excommunication within itself—any action of surrounding congre- 
gations upon it being an action of mere observation and criticism, 
and not of power or jurisdiction ; and no authority to belong to meet- 
ings of the office-bearers of congregations of the same city or neigh- 
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bourhood, or to general synods of office-bearers, however useful for 
various purposes such occasional meetings and synods might be ? 
This was what the Independents maintained ; and to this the Presby- 
terians vehemently said, Nay. It was not desirable, they said in the 
first place, that congregations themselves should be mere gatherings 
of Uhristians drawn together by chance affinities. That would be to 
put an end to the parochial system, with all the advantages of order- 
liness and effective administration that belonged to it. Let every 
congregation consist, as heretofore, mainly of the inhabitants of one 
parish or definitely marked ecclesiastical territory. Then let there 
be a strict inter-connectedness of all these parochial congregations 
over the whole land by means of an ascending series of church judi- 
catories. Let the congregations of the same town or district be con- 
nected by a Presbyterial Court, ccnsisting of the assembled ministers 
and the ruling lay elders of all the congregations, periodically review- 
ing the proceedings of the said congregations individually, or hearing 
appeals from them ; and let these Presbyteries or Presbyterial Courts 
be in like manner under the authority and review of Synods, embrac- 
ing many Presbyteries within their bounds ; and, finally, of National 
Assemblies of the whole Church. Fierce and hot waxed the war 
between the two systems.’ 


The Independents, being weak in voting power in the Assem- 
bly, issued an appeal to Parliament and public opinion, before 
a final decision was taken on the great question. Meanwhile, 
Parliament was engaged in ejecting ultra-royalist ministers,— 
a task which, contrary to the statements of partial judges, they 
accomplished with little injustice, considering its magnitude. 
The war at this time was still being carried on; the Covenant 
had become stringent; and the Scotch army was on the march. 
At the close of 1643 the illustrious Pym died, and full honours 
were paid to his memory. In 1644 it was seen that though the 
metropolis and the Assembly were very largely Presbyterian, 
yet Independency prevailed in the country and the army, and 
Cromwell was already spoken of as ‘the great Independent.’ 
With the battle of Marston Moor the cause of Parliament 
progressed, and the army was soon afterwards reconstructed as 
the New Model. This organization well approved its name by 
its doings at the battle of Naseby. The remainder of the his- 
tory is occupied with the King’s flight to the Scots, and the 
negotiations into which he entered, but without tangible results. 
Gradually the sad tragedy of Charles’s life approaches, and we 
are teken through all the several steps of his vicissitudes, till 
on that cold grey morning in January we find him paying the 
penalty of his treason at Whitehall. It appears that at the time 
of his execution, Milton was engaged upon a pamphlet which 
had for its object the establishment of the proposition that it had 
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‘always been lawful, through all time, for any who had the 
‘ power, to call a tyrant to account, to depose him, and, if neces- 
‘ sary, to execute him, if the magistrate whose duty it was had 
‘ failed to do so.’ Into this point of constitutional controversy 
we cannot now enter; besides, is it not fully discussed in the 
books of the chronicles of Hallam, Macaulay, and other his- 
torians, where every shade of opinion may find, as it believes, 
some substantial warrant for its existence ? 

One of the most important personal episodes in Milton’s life 
examined in this volume is that relating to the divorce matter. 
It seems to us that Professor Masson has dealt with the subject 
wisely and well. He has certainly endeavoured to hold the 
scales between the parties with the most perfect fairness. It 
is tolerably well-known to all that very shortly after his mar- 
riage Milton desired a divorce, but there is some difficulty in 
understanding what led precisely to this. It would appear, 
however, from the poet’s own language that it was principally 
because there was no ‘ fit and matchable conversation’ between 
himself and his young wife ; and he issued a tract to prove the 
thesis that indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety of mind, which 
hindered the solace and peace of married life, were a greater 
reason for divorce than those grosser reasons which generally 
prevail. With this view he attempted to procure a sweeping 
revision in the marriage law, observing that ‘he, therefore, who 
‘by adventuring shall be so happy as with success to ease and 
‘set free the minds of ingenuous and apprehensive men from 
‘this needless thraldom. . . . he that can but lend us the clue 
‘that winds out this labyrinth of servitude to such a reason- 
‘able and expedient liberty as this, deserves to be reckoned 
‘among the public benefactors of civil and human life, above 
‘the inventors of wine and oil.’ Although in the course of 
his pamphlets Milton makes no reference to his own case, we 
can yet glean something of what was passing through his 
mind with regard to his difficulties. The continual references 
to incompatibility and to want of communion between two 
married spirits must have a definite meaning. Virtually, we 
believe, he asks this—Why should I not have a divorce for 
what is as irksome to me as dissimilar causes are to others ? 
Yet he knew that this was a startling question to put to the 
world, and one for which it was by no means prepared. He 
knew he was moving towards a divorce on grounds which had 
never hitherto been legally sufficient, and he felt that a justifica- 
tion was necessary. e cannot see that anything would have 
led him into these divorce polemics but a strong conviction at 
the time of a complete and absolute mental and spiritual incom- 
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ay between himself and his wife. The whole weight of 
is arguments, and the passionate exclamations with which they 
are interspersed, point to the same conclusion. He resolved to 
talk to the world plainly on the subject ; he shuddered to think 
that many were possibly in the same miserable condition as 
himself, and regarded marriage as a thing ‘committing two 
‘ensnared souls inevitably to kindle one another, not with the 
‘fire of love, but with a hatred irreconcileable, who, were they 
‘severed, would be straight friends in any other relation.’ In 
one passage he distinctly argues that he is moved to this step 
of writing to justify himself for his wish to procure the divorce 
on the ground of incompatibility. What could be clearer than 
this? ‘Some are ready to object that the disposition ought 
‘seriously to be considered before. But let them know again, 
‘that, for all the wariness that can be used, it may yet befall a 
‘discreet man to be mistaken in his choice, and we have plenty 
‘of examples; and where any indisposition is suspected, what 
‘more usual than the persuasion of friends that acquaintance, 
‘as it increases, will mend all?’ Milton was fully impressed 
with the gravity of the question which he seemed before the 
world to be resting upon a slight basis. His views on the sub- 
ject of divorce have not only not been adopted, but they pro- 
bably never will—one ground alone being considered sufficient 
upon which to reject them—viz., the ground of loosening the 
sanctity and importance of the marriage tie by the ease with 
which it could be dissolved. With regard to Milton’s own 
specific arguments, it may be noted that he significantly omits 
to deal with the other side of the subject, to wit, the right of a 
woman to claim a separation or divorce from the husband on 
the same grounds upon which he would grant it to the man. 
Abundant evidence, indeed, exists to show that he claimed a 
superiority for man as the head of the woman, and did not 
admit her right to an equal position in the married life. Those, 
however, who wish to learn more regarding the vexed controversy 
which the poet instituted can turn to the volume for themselves, 
where Mr. Masson has handled the question in that spirit of 
candour and impartiality for which he is so deservedly esteemed. 
Up to the year 1645 Milton had made himself known through 
the press chiefly as a pamphleteer. With the exception of the 
lines ‘On Shakspeare,’ ‘ Comus,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ and a scrap or two 
of verse, all the poems he had composed in twenty years 
remained in manuscript. In the year just named these were 
collected and published by Humphrey Moseley, in a very 
diminutive volume. The book included the English and 
Latin poems, and the poet adopted as his motto the words 
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of the young poet-shepherd Thyrsis in Virgil’s pastoral. 
Contending with his brother Corydon for the prize in poetry, 
he asks from the shepherds—if they cannot grant him the prize 
of perfect excellence— 


“Some green thing round the brow, 
Lest ill tongues hurt the poet yet to be.” 


The publisher Moseley appears to have been a man of some 
knowledge and parts, and was enthusiastic respecting these 
poems, of which collectively it has been asserted that ‘since 
‘Spenser’s death there had been no English poetry of Spenser’s 
‘kind equal to that contained in this volume.’ 

For a specimen of our author’s assiduity as an historian we 
can commend to the reader his elaborate sketch of the Sects and 
Sectaries in England at the time of the Civil War. He has 
spared no pains to accumulate details respecting every known 
religious body, details which appear in proper order with a 
summary of the distinctive tenets held by the various sects. 
Certainly, religious thought would seem to have been as active 
at this time as at any period in the island’s history, and it is 
exceedingly entertaining and instructive to turn to these 
records now, where we find views in full operation similar to 
others in our own age, and which we have been in the habit of 
considering as new with the nineteenth century. For instance, 
the Materialists of the present were more than foreshadowed by 
the Soul-sleepers or Mortalists, whose leading tenet was that ‘ the 
‘notion of a soul or supernatural and immortal essence, in man, 
‘distinct from his bodily organism, is a sheer delusion, con- 
‘tradicted both by Scripture and correct physiological thinking, 
‘and that from this notion have arisen all kinds of superstitions 
‘and practical mischiefs.’ Then there were the Sceptics or 
Questionists, who ‘ questioned everything in matters of reli- 
‘gion, holding nothing positively nor certainly, saving the 
‘doctrine of pretended liberty of conscience for all, and liberty 
‘of prophesying.’ Sketches are also given of the Anabaptists 
(the most numerous of the Sectaries), to whom the famous 
Praise-God-Barebones belonged ; the Old Brownists, who were 
Independents, but of an extreme type; the Antinomians, a sect 
which originated with Luther’s contemporary and fellow- 
townsman, John Agricola, of Eisleben; the Familists, whose 
main principle was that every society of Christians should be 
a kind of family party, jolly within itself in confidential love- 
feasts and interchanges of sentiment, and letting the general 
world and its creeds roar around unquestioned and unheeded— 
though a somewhat different account is also given of them; 
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the Millenaries, who looked for a temporal kingdom of Christ ; 
the Seekers, whose doctrines may be almost guessed from their 
name, and whose chief ornament was Roger Williams; the 
Divorcers, of whom Milton was the representative, and who 
were caricatured at the time by the picture of a man, in an 
admonishing attitude, and without his hat, dismissing or putting 
away his wife, who has her hat on, as if ready for a journey, 
and is putting a handkerchief to her eyes; the Anti-Sabba- 
tarians, whose name is sufficiently explanatory of their chief 
tenet ; the Arians, Socinians, and other Anti-Trinitarians ; the 
Anti-Scripturists and the Atheists. From all which it will be 
perceived that the seventeenth century was troubled by a great 
many religious theorists. These various sects, not very powerful 
individually, hung on to the Independents because of their 
support of the principle of liberty of conscience. 

A very slight transition brings us to what is the most 
attractive portion of the latest instalment of Mr. Masson’s 
work—viz., his sketch of the rise and progress of Toleration. 
We think that Hallam* has scarcely gone deep enough when he 
says that ‘a common cause made Toleration the doctrine of the 
‘sectaries.” There were noble spirits who at that time held that 
everybody’s conscience should be absolutely free in matters of 
religion, and that it was the inherent right of every man to 
judge for himself, extending to others that freedom which 

e himself enjoyed. Nay, the principle of Toleration must 
have been held on the Continent by some minds long before 
this, for we find that Calvin incurred odium by the death of 
Servetus.t It is true that Southey, in his work on the Church, 
asserts that up to the time of Elizabeth, ‘no church, no sect, no 
‘individual even, had yet professed the principle of Toleration;’ 
but he has been proved to be incorrect. This subject is one of 
especial interest to Dissenters, and the Independents and 
Baptists may well cherish pride in their forefathers, who so 
fearlessly asserted the grand idea of liberty of conscience. 
Professor Masson pays the following well-deserved tribute to 
them in the chapter devoted to the examination of the ques- 
tion of Toleration :— 


‘The history of the modern idea of Toleration could be written 
completely only after a larger amount of minute and special research 
than I am able here to bestow on the subject. Who shall say in 
the heads of what stray and solitary men, scattered through Europe 
in the sixteenth century, nantes rari in gurgite vasto, some form of 


* «Constitutional History,’ chap. x. 
‘Sleidan,’ vol. iii. 
NO, CXVII. H 
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the idea, as a purely speculative conception, may have been lodged ? 
Hallam finds it in the “ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More (1480-1535), 
and in the haranguesof the Chancellor of the Hospital of France (1505- 
1573) ; and there may have been others. But the history of the idea, 


_as a practical or political notion, lies within a more precise range. 


Out of what within Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was the practical form of the idea bred? Out of pain, out of suffer- 
ing, out of persecution : not pain inflicted constantly on one and the 
same section of men, or on any two opposed sections alternately, but 
pain revolving, pain circulated, pain distributed till the whole round 
of the compass of sects had felt it in turn, and the only principle of 
its prevention gradually dawned on the common consciousness! In 
every persecuted cause, honestly conducted, there was a throe towards 
the birth of this great principle. Every persecuted cause claimed at 
least a toleration for itself from the established power; and so, by a 
kind of accumulation, the cause that had been last persecuted had 
more of a tendency to toleration in it, and became practically more 
tolerant than the others. This I think might be proved. The 
Church of England was more tolerant than the Church of Rome, 
and Scottish Presbyterianism or Scottish Puritanism was more 
tolerant (though the reverse is usually asserted) than the Church 
of England prior to 1640. Not to the Church of England, however, 
nor to Scottish Presbyterianism, nor to English Puritanism at large, 
does the honour of the first perception of the full principle of liberty 
of conscience, and its first assertion in English speech, belong. That 


honour has to be assigned, I believe, to the Independents generally, 
and to the Baptists in particular.’ 


It has been found that the principle of Toleration was dis- 
cernible so far back as in the writings of Robert Brown, the 
father of the incipient Independency of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
also amongst the Baptists in Henry VIII.’s time. But a sect 
despised by many—viz., the Anglo-Dutch Baptists, had first 
preached the doctrine in a formal manner, for in a confession, 
or declaration of faith, put forth in 1611 by the English 
Baptists in Amsterdam, this article occurs—-‘ The magistrate 
‘is not to meddle with religion, or matters of conscience, or 
‘to compel men to this or that form of religion; because 
‘Christ is the King and Lawgiver of the Church and Con- 
‘science.’ To the full height of this declaration, made two 
centuries and a half ago, many religious bodies have not yet 
attained. In some respects the Baptists had advanced further 
than the Independents in this matter, and also in the formation 
of churches, for while the latter generally held that the civil 
nes might lawfully compel all its subjects to some sort of 

earing of the Gospel with a view to their belonging to 
churches or congregations, the Baptists always strenuously 
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denied this. They held that the world or civil society and the 
Church of Christ were totally distinct and immiscible. In the 
minds of Roger Williams and John Goodwin the idea of Tolera- 
tion obtained full and unlimited sway. The Westminster 
Assembly generally exhibited the strongest opposition to the 
tenet, and Mr. Thomas Hill, in a special sermon preached 
before that body, asserted that, ‘such as would have a tolera- 
‘tion of all ways of religion in His Church’ were unfaithful 
to the Covenant, and in fact that ‘to set the door so wide open 
- fas to tolerate all religions’ would be to make London an 
Amsterdam, and ‘would lead to—would certainly lead to— 
‘Amsterdamnation!’ All who wish to learn more on this 
topic, which has so much to offer that is new and valuable, we 
must refer to Mr. Masson’s pages. 

No more than a passing reference can be made to the attacks 
on Milton for his defiance of the book-censorship and the 
Stationers’ Company. Everyone knows that it was these pro- 
ceedings which resulted in one of the most splendid pieces of elo- 
quence with which English prose literature is adorned. Milton’s 
‘Areopagitica,’ a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, 
shows the poet in his loftiest mood, his spirit burning with 
indignation at the unwarrantable interference with liberty. 
His arguments are powerful and crushing, and his declamation 
wonderfully sustained. Doubtless one of the reasons why this 
book holds such a strong place in our regard at this day is 
because it was the first throwing down of the gauntlet on behalf 
of a great principle so pregnant with importance for succeeding 
generations. Mr. Masson says of this work— 

‘It is, perhaps, the most skilful of all Milton’s prose-writings, the 
most equable and sustained, the easiest to be read straight through at 
once, and the fittest to leave one glowing sensation of the power of 
the author’s genius. It is a pleading of the highest eloquence and 
courage, with interspersed passages of curious information, keen wit, 
and even a rich humour, such as we do not commonly look for in 
Milton. He must have taken great pains to make the performance 
popular.’ 

Those who know the ‘ Areopagitica,’ for themselves will agree 
with this dictum. 

We have now compieted our résumé of Mr. Masson’s work up 
to the present time. There yet remains a considerable portion 
of the poet’s life to deal with, and the biographer’s material is 
anything but exhausted. We have, however, finished with 
some of the most important events in the history, and that 
which comes hereafter will be more purely personal to Milton, 
as the author of the sublimest poem in the language. — 
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ing with a few observations on the manner in which Mr. Masson 
is fulfilling his prodigious task, we may remark that his writing, 
for the most part, is fully equal to what we should have expected 
from our previous knowledge of his style. The way in which 
he tells his story is most enticing, and a large proportion of 
what, on a cursory view, seem to be three dry, unwieldy, and 
leviathan volumes, possesses all the interest of a novel, with the 
superiority of the real over the fictitious. Occasionally Mr. 
Masson falls into colloquialisms which are not befitting the 
dignity of his subject, and which mar those passages of the 


_ history in which they occur; but this is a fault of which we 


have not very frequently to complain, and it is condoned by 
the general excellence of the work. ‘The original’ plan of the 
author was to divide Milton’s life into three periods, giving a 
volume to each; but we find that the close of the third volume 
brings us but a few years beyond the proposed bound of the 
first. Of course, it will not be necessary to deal at such length 
with the latter half of the poet’s life, but even if the work 
should only be completed with the issue of two or more volumes, 
the world will not regret, for surely it can afford to receive and 
welcome so full a record of a life which it holds in peculiar 
reverence. We trust at no distant date to be able to congratu- 
late Mr. Masson on the completion of his enterprise—an enter- 
prise which only partially obtains its reward in the gratitude of 
the living, appealing, as it does, with undoubted certainty of 
success, for a yet fuller and deeper appreciation from posterity. 


Art. V.—Mind and the Science of Energy. 


Tue connection between the two classes of phenomena known 
as material and mental, remains, and is likely to remain, as 
mysterious and debateable as ever; but the problem enters into 
so many interesting and pressing questions, that it can never 
cease to excite attention, though confessedly insoluble. And 
since the subject has quite as much to do with physics as with 
metaphysics, the continual advance of the physical sciences 
presents it occasionally under new aspects. ‘Lhe aim of this 
essay is to show that certain recent but generally-accepted 
theories concerning the physical forces touch the question, and 
affect the position of mind. 

The law of the conservation of energy is one of these gene- 
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The Conservation of Energy. 101 
ralizations, and is now so familiar as not to require detailed 
exposition. It is unnecessary to make quotations in support of 
the statement that the various forms of energy existing in the 
material universe are now supposed to constitute a grand store 
of force, which never suffers diminution or increase; but 
whenever a certain amount of energy ceases to exist in one 
form, exactly that quantity is converted into one or more of the 
other forms, through a series of transformations which proceed 
for ever, and manifest themselves in the endless changes of the 
world. The following passage from Protessor Tyndall’s Lectures 
on Heat gives a vivid and comprehensive conception of the 
theory :— 


> «Ge 


‘It is at the expense of the solar light’'that the decoripositicn’ cf 
carbonic acid, by which plants and antntals are noavisned, if phected. 
And an amount of sunlight is consumed ekxac*!y “equivalent, tq’ tke 
molecular work effected. If the sun’s rays fall on sand, the sand is 
heated, and finally radiates away as much as it receives ; if the same 
rays full on a forest, the quantity of heat given back is less than that 
received, for the energy of a portion of the sunbeams is invested in 
the building of the trees. I ignite a bundle of cotton, which yields 
a certain quantity of heat by burning ; precisely that amount of heat 
was abstracted from the sun in order to form the cotton. ... . 

‘The sun too is the source of animal life. In the plant the clock 
is wound up; in the animal it runs down. In the plant the atoms 
are separated ; in the animal recombined. And as surely as the force 
which moves a clock’s hands is derived from the arm which wound it, 
so surely is all terrestrial power drawn from the sun. His warmth 
keeps the sea liquid, and the atmosphere a gas. He lifts the rivers 
and glaciers up the mountains. The grass grows, and the scythe 
swings, by his power. .... 

‘ The sun’s energy is poured freely into space, but our world is a 
halting place where his energy is conditioned. It takes a million 
shapes and hues, and finally dissolves into its primitive form. The 
sun comes to us as heat, he quits us as heat, and between the entrance 
and departure of his energy the multiform powers of our globe ap- 
pear. They are the moulds into which his strength is temporarily 
poured in passing from its source through infinitude.—(Pp. 431— 
433.) 


In the inorganic world the physical forces, heat, light, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, &c., have been proved by 
experiment to be mutually convertible ; and the precise amount 
of one which is equivalent to a certain precise amount of another 
has been, at least in many cases, ascertained. In.the organic world 
the difficulty of experiment is much greater, but there is every 
reason short of actual demonstration to believe that in the 
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domain of life the forms of energy observe the same law ; that 


- is to say, are drawn from the common store of force, and restored 


to it again, and change from form to form in proportions equally 
exact. So that the energies of the animal frame, muscular, 
nervous, and the rest, are to be ranked among the physical 
forces as strictly as those of the volcano and the steam engine. 

Of nerve force, with which this inquiry is specially concerned, 
Professor Bain writes :— 


‘Nervous power is generated from the action of the nutriment sup- 
plied to the body, and is therefore of the class of forces having a common 
origin, and capable of being mutually transmitted, including mechan- 
ical momentum, heat, electricity, magnetism, and chemical decompo. 
. The ‘nerve force that is derived from the waste of a given amount 
of ived, is capable of, being ?transmuted into any other force of ani- 
mal life, Poured inté the muscles during violent conscious effort, 
it increases their activity ; passing to the alimentary canal, it aids in 
the force of digestion ; in moments of excitement the power is con- 
verted into sensible heat ; the same power is found capable of yielding 
true electrical currents. The evidence that establishes the common 
basis of mechanical and chemical force, heat, and electricity, namely, 
their mutual convertibility and common origin, establishes the nerve 


force as a member of the same group.’—(‘The Senses and the Intel- 
lect,’ pp. 59, 60.) ‘ 


The energy of the universe has been described as a store of 
force which never suffers diminution or increase. But the whole 
of it is not always operative. Portions of it lie latent for longer 
or shorter periods, but until they are dissipated by passing into 
activity, they remain séored up in readiness to perform their 
natural operations. Thus, when the weight of a clock has de- 
rived force from the arm which wound it, that force may either 
be given back at once by a sudden fall, or expended gradually 
in the movements of the clock, or not expended for an indefinite 
time, if the weight be lifted on to a shelf. The cotton, which 
by burning yields back the heat which it abstracted originally 
from the sun, may do so sooner or later, or not at all. The 
Leyden jar, charged with electricity, may remain charged, or 
may dissipate its energyjat one shock, or by a series of slighter 
shocks. And the nervous centres, replenished after food, may 
expend their force quickly in exhausting efforts, or part with it 
slowly in gentle exertions. Energy is therefore recognised as 
being sometimes latent or potential, sometimes actual or kinetic ; 
and the law in question has been shortly expressed by saying 
that ‘the sum of the potential and dynamic energies of the 
‘ material universe is a constant quantity.’ 
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Again; a distinction must be drawn, at least in thought, 
between the operations by which alone physical energy is known 
to us, and energy itself, conceived of as effecting those opera- 
tions. The operations of physical energy consist of the motions 
of matter, in every instance which we are able to investigate, 
unless the phenomena of consciousness be included among them, 
and deemed exceptions ; a question which is about to be discussed. 
We cannot even figure to our minds any change of matter 
which does not consist of motion. 

The motions may be either molar or molecular; that is, 
may be either those of masses visible to the eye, or those 
of the particles composing such masses, which move in orbits 
generally too small to destroy the cohesion of the particles, 
or to appear to the sight as movements. Thus heat (as a pro- 
perty of bodies, not the sensation) is a molecular agitation, 
which may become sufficiently intense to expand, and even to 
break up the masses exposed to-it. It loosens the molecules of 
ice, for example, till that solid becomes a liquid, and may sever 
them so violently that they fly apartas steam. So light consists 
of undulations, waves of different lengths answering to different 
colours. In like manner, electricity and magnetism are pre- 
sented to us simply as matter moving in different ways. 
Chemical changes, again, are revealed to us only as move- 
ments. Acts of muscular energy consist of contractions ; 
acts of nerve-force of movements in the nervous organism, both 
accompanied by the chemical changes involved in the waste of 
tissue, and necessitating those involved in its repair. 

Professor Huxley writes :— 

‘If there is one thing clear about the progress of modern science, 
it is the tendency to reduce all scientific problems, except those 
which are purely mathematical, to questions of molecular physics ; 
that is to say, to the attractions, repulsions, motions, and co-ordina- 
tion of the ultimate particles of matter... .. 

‘The phenomena of biology and of chemistry are, in their ultimate 
analysis, questions of molecular physics. Indeed the fact is acknow- 
ledged by all chemists and biologists who look beyond their immediate 
occupations.’—(Essay on the ‘Scientific Aspects of Positivism, in 
‘Lay Sermons,’ &c., p. 183.) 

Energy in action, or kinetic energy, is presented to us, then, 
as motion of various kinds; and some are disposed to rest in 
that conception of it, and to discard the idea that imponderable 
agents, subtle fluids, oceult principles, or anything at all lies 
behind to be distinguished from the movements pro:tuced. Such, 
at least, is the view which Mr. Grove presents in his cssay 
on ‘ The Correlation of Physical Forces.’ 
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‘The course of reasoning adopted appears to me to lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that these affections of matter are themselves modes 
of motion ; that, as in the case of friction, the gross or palpable mo- 
tion, which is arrested by the contact of another body, is subdivided 
into molecular motions or vibrations, which vibrations are heat or 
electricity, as the case may be ; so the other affections are only matter 
moved or molecularly agitated in certain definite directions. ... . 
Many admit that electricity and magnetism cause or produce by their 
passage vibrations in the particles of matter, but regard the vibrations 
produced as an occasional, though not always a necessary effect of the 
passage of electricity, or of the increment or decrement of magnetism. 
The view which I have taken is, that such vibrations, molecular 
polarizations or motions of some sort from particle to particle, are 
themselves electricity or magnetism ; or, to express it in the converse, 
that dynamic electricity and magnetism are themselves motion, and 
that permanent magnetism and Franklinic electricity are static con- 
ditions of force, bearing a similar relation to motion which tension or 
gravitation does. .... 

‘ Certain it is, that all past theories have resolved, and all existing 
theories do resolve, the actions of these forces into motion. Whether 
it be that, on account of our familiarity with motion, we refer other 
affections to it, as to a language which is most easily construed, and 
most capable of explaining them ; whether it be that it is in reality 
the only mode in which our minds, as contradistinguished from our 
senses, are able to conceive material agencies ; certain it is that since 
the period at which the mystic notions of spiritual or supernatural 
powers were applied to account for physical phenomena, all hypotheses 
framed to explain them have resolved them into motion. .... Nor, 
if we except terms derived from our own sensations, ... . can we 
find words to describe phenomena other than those expressive of 
matter and motion.’—(Pp. 252—255.) 


And in his address at Nottingham, in 1866, as President of 
the British Association, Mr. Grove said :—‘I believe the day is 
‘ approaching when the two fandamental conceptions of matter 
‘and motion will be found sufficient to explain physical phe- 
‘ nomena,’ 

There is one obvious objection to this view of physical energy 
—it fails to give any satisfactory representation of energy in 
its latent form. For if, when actual, energy consists simply 
and solely of motion, when latent it is simply and solely motion 
suspended, which is nothing at all. In other words, it is de- 
stroyed, which the law of energy teaches that force cannot be. 
Inasmuch as when a certain amount of energy becomes latent, pre- 
cisely that amount may be called into action again, after a shorter 
or Jonger interval, one must argue that latent energy cannot bea 
mere negation. But if energy, when latent, is not simply mo- 
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tion suspended, energy, when active, cannot be simply motion. 
And besides this objection, we can hardly help regarding the 
correlated movements of the universe as the effects of a common 
something called energy, however obscure our conception of its 
nature must ke. Each of these views will have to be examined 
in its bearing on the phenomena of consciousness. 

Coming now to the relation between the phenomena of 
consciousness and material processes, note that it is only in the 
nervous organisms of the. higher animals that they appear 
together, at least tous. The problem of their relation lies there- 
fore within the borders of those organisms, which, as we have 
seen, belong to the domain of the law of energy, like every 
other portion of the material universe which is known to us. 

The nervous organism is a purely material structure, capable, 
like muscle cr bone, of chemical analysis into the elementar 
substances of which it is composed, and, as has been explained, 
it is the seat of a strictly physical force. Like light, heat, 
electricity, and the other correlated forces, nervous energy is 
derivable from the rest, and convertible into them. Its exer- 
tion depends ona certain condition of the nervous tissue, is 
accompanied by molecular changes there, and followed by a defi- 
nite amount of material waste. 

Suppose now that portion of the nervous organism called the 
retina is exposed to the vibratory action we call light. At the 
point where the luminiferous waves strike the nerve, there occurs 
a change in the character of the motion, regulated by the law of 
energy. No energy is lost, but a certain amount, which before 
operated as luminous vibrations, now operates as molecular 
movements of the nervous organism, which pass along the in- 
carrying nerves to the brain, and the chain of movements is con- 
tinued in molecular reactions effected there. The course of these 
movements, though too intricate and delicate to be exactly 
traced, is a purely mechanical problem, With superior faculties 
and means of observation, every step in this series of changes 
might be rigorously deduced on mechanical principles, 

But now a new element must be introduced. When the 
vibratory impulse received by the retina is transmitted 
to the brain, a sensation is experienced, which, by a misleading 
use of words, we are accustomed to call by the same name as the 
ethereal waves which break upon the retina. The ethereal 
undulation is called /ight, and so also is the fee/ing, though no two 
things can be less alike than what we understand by an undula- 
tion and a feeling, and though the whole series of movements 
in the nervous organism intervene between the two. 

The facts now to be compared are the movements of the 
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nervous organism and the accompanying sensation. They are 
connected in the most intimate manner. A sensation of light 
is never experienced apart from an act of nervous energy ; and 
there is reason to believe that the same is true, not only of every 
other sensation, but also of every purely mental process; in a 
word, that each state of consciousness is accompanied by a 
distinct operation of nervous force. Dr. Tyndall writes : 


‘I hardly imagine there exists a profound scientitic thinker, who 
has reflected upon the subject, unwilling to admit the extreme proba- 
bility of the hypothesis, that for every fact of consciousness, whether 
in the domain of sense, of thought, or of emotion, a definite molecular 
condition of motion or structure is set up in the brain.’—(Address on 
Scientific Materialism ; delivered to the British Association at Nor- 
wich.) 

On the following page of this address, however, Dr. Tyndall 
points out in the strongest language that a radical distinction 
exists between these two closely connected sets of facts ; those, 
namely, of nervous force and consciousness. 


‘The passage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding 
facts of consciousness is unthinkable. Granted that a definite thought, 
and a definite molecular action in the brain occur simultaneously ; we 
do not possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of 
the organ, which would enable us to pass, by a process of reason- 
ing, from the one to the other. They appear together, but we do 
not know why. Were our minds and senses so expanded, strengthened, 
and illuminated, as to enable us to see and feel the very molecules of 
the brain ; were we capable of following all their motions, all their 
groupings, all their electric discharges, if such there be ; and were we 
intimately acquainted with the corresponding states of thought and 
feeling, we should be as far as ever from the solution of the problem, 
‘‘ How are these physical processes connected with the facts of con- 
sciousness }” The chasm between the two classes of phenomena 
would still remain intellectually impassable.’ 


Professor Huxley endorses this opinion. Ina paper entitled 
‘Mr. Darwin and his Critics’ (‘Contemporary Review,’ Nov., 
1871), he writes thus of the passage just quoted :—‘I know 
‘nothing whatever, and never hope to know anything, of the 
‘ steps by which the passage from molecular movement to states 
‘ of consciousness is effected, and I entirely agree with the sense 
‘of the passage . . from Dr. Tyndall.’ 

In the same paper he writes:—‘As it is very necessary to 
‘keep up a clear distinction between these two processes, let the 
‘ one be called neurosis, and the other psychosis.’ 

The facts before us then are these :—The nervous organism 
is a material structure, and the seat of a strictly physical force, 
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obeying the laws of energy. And certain of the operations of 
that force are accompanied by acts of consciousness, but between 
the two processes, the physical and the psychical, there is a clear 
distinction. 

Now we may either make here the distinction before men- 
. tioned between the molecular movements of the organism, and 
the energy conceived of as producing them, or, with Mr. Grove, 
we may discard this occult energy, and recognise in the nerve 
changes nothing but the movements themselves. Suppose, first, 
that behind the movements is an underlying energy ; and then let 
us ask, in what relation to that energy do the psychical processes 
stand? Are they, as well as the molecular movements, products of 
that energy, and effected at its expense, or are they not? Let each 
supposition be followed to its consequences. Conceive, then, of 
force as an occult something, neither matter nor motion, but asso- 
ciated with matter, and producing motion, and capuble of existing 
in alatent form, and capable of operating, both in the varied move- 
ments of the material universe and in the processes of thought. 
Since all physical changes are presented to us as varieties of 
movement, while thought-—though on the present supposition a 
product of physical energy like them —is separated from them by 
‘a chasm intellectually impassable,’ it follows that, on this view, 
thought is the single product of energy which is not motion. 
Observe the consequences which follow from this conception that 
thought and physical changes are different manifestations of a 
common force. 

The nervous organism, like every other living substance, 
undergoes material losses and repairs, With superior means of 
observation, the complete series of these changes which separate 
nervous replenishment from nervous exhaustion might be traced ; 
each change exactly proportioned in nature and amount to the 
one which preceded it, and all consisting of ‘the attractions, 
‘ repulsions, motions, and co-ordination of the ultimate particles 
‘ of matter.’ 

But since, on the present supposition, thought is not itself a 
material change, the energy which produces thought cannot, at 
the same time, be producing material changes. Yet we now 
suppose thought to be one manifestation of the euergy by which 
material changes are wrought. Therefore, during the act of 
thought, there must be a certain amount of energy withdrawn 
to perform it, leaving so much less, for that period, to effect 
material changes. Could observation be directed to this point, 
the occurrence of the psychical process would reveal itself in the 
temporary diminution, and subsequent resumption, of the full 
amount of change going forward in the material structure, pro- 
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ducing an interruption in the series of material changes such as 
the most perfect analysis of the physical process would fail to 
explain. A certain material antecedent, or set of antecedents, 
would have material consequents deficient in number or vigour, 
because part at least of the energy employed in them was gone 
to produce a psychical consequent. And again, those enfeebled 
material consequents would be followed by consequents in excess 
as tonumber or vigour, as soon as the energy withdrawn had 
been restored. All analogy is against the supposition that such 
breaks occur in the chains of material sequences. 

It may seem that since the energy of the nervous organism 
is known to exist at times in a latent form (that is, in a form 
which does not manifest itself in material changes), it would be 
possible for it, while thus physically in abeyance, to become 
operative as thought, and then pass on to resume the production 
of material changes. But this is more than questionable, for is 
not the energy called latent employed in maintaining the 
chemical unions of the elaborate compounds which form the 
nervous organism ? If so, these compounds would fall to pieces 
on the withdrawal of energy from them to generate thought. 
To suppose that energy, when physically latent, is at liberty to 
do work which does not consist of material changes such as it 
performs when physically operative, would be equivalent to 
supposing that a weight in the hand, which has potential energy 
to tall to the ground, might have that energy devoted for a time 
to other purposes without leaving any physical trace of these 
extra-physical operations ; but of course if any energy were so 
withdrawn, the pressure of the weight on the hand, and the 
muscular expenditure which that causes, would be diminished 
in the same degree; to suppose which is absurd. Moreover, 
nervous energy is expended by continuous thought. 

Therefore, this view of the connection between thought and 
the physics of the brain, that they are different forms of activity 
assumed by a common but inscrutable energy underlying both, 
seems inadmissible. For since it represents thought as a 
process distinct from the material changes of which the nervous 
organism is the seat, and yet as a process effected at the 
expense of the energy which operates in them, it involves a 
break in the chain of physical antecedents and consequents 
every time a thought occurs, an objection which carnot but 
seem fatal to a disciple of natural science. It is satisfactory 
to find this conclusion confirmed by Professor Bain, who writes, 
in his recent work on ‘ Mind and Body’ :— 

. *It would be incompatible with everything we know of the cere- 
bral action to suppose that the physical chain ends abruptly in a 
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physical void, occupied by an immaterial substance, which immaterial 
substance, after working alone, imparts its results to the other edge 
of the physical break, and determines the active response—two shores 
of the material, with an intervening ocean of the immaterial. There 
is, in fact, no rupture of nervous continuity.’ —P. 131, 


But if, on these grounds, it is impossible, while maintaining 
the distinction between thoughts and movements, to regard the 
psychical processes as effected at the expense of the physical 
energy, like the molecular changes of the nervous organism, it 
follows, by the laws of energy, that all psychical processes lie 
outside the physical universe. For those processes, being dis- 
tinct from molecular movements, and not being products of the 
physical energy which effects them, the physical changes must 
follow one another precisely as if no psychical fact had arisen. 
At some stage in the series of physical nervous changes a mole- 
cular movement is accompanied by a thought or feeling; but 
the physical energy concerned performs only physical work 
during, as well as before and after, the time when the feeling is 
experienced. 

Considered chronologically, the psychical fact is a consequent 
of some physical antecedent; but when we view that antece- 
dent in its position as a link in a chain of physical sequents, 
the preceding argument compels us to believe that the 
physical antecedent is transformed, not into a psychical, but 
into a physical consequent, and this transformation must be 
wholly unaffected by the generation of the psychical phenomenon. 
We are brought, then, to this, that while the physical force 
which operates in the nervous organism is governed by the law 
of energy as strictly as are the other forms of force from which 
it is derived, and into which it passes; nevertheless, certain of 
its exertions are accompanied by psychical phenomena which 
are at once closely related, and yet apparently incommensurable 
with it. 

This correspondence between parallel but distinct trains of 
physical and psychical facts curiously resembles the celebrated 
scheme of Pre-established harmony, advocated by Leibnitz, and 
thus briefly described by Mr. Lewes :— 


‘The human mind and the human body are two independent but 
corresponding machines. They are so adjusted that they are like two 
unconuected clocks constructed so as that at the same instant one 
should strike the hour and the other point it. (‘ History of Philosophy,’ 
Art. ‘ Leibnitz.’) 


The theory of Occasional causes, suggested by Des Cartes to meet 
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this invincible difficulty, seems, too, but an antique description 
of this modern conclusion :— 


‘The brain does not act immediately and really upon the soul; the 
soul has no direct cognizance of any modification of the brain ; 
this is impossible. It is God Himself who, by a law which He 
has established, when movements are determined in the brain, 
produces analogous modifications in the conscious mind. In like 
manner, suppose the mind has a volition to move the arm ; 
this volition is, of itself, ineflicacious ; but God, in virtue of the same 
law, causes the answering motion in our limb. The body is not, 
therefore, the real cause of the mental modifications, nor the mind the 
real cause of the bodily movements. . . . The organic changes, and 
the mental determinations, are nothing but simple conditions, and 
not real causes; in short, they are occasions, or occasional causes.’— 
(‘ Laromiguiére ; Lecons de Philosophie ;’ tom. ii., pp. 255-6. Trans- 
lated and quoted by Sir W. Hamilton ; ‘ Lectures on Metaphysics,’ 
vol. i., pp. 301-2.) 


Dr. Tyndall, in the passage lately quoted from his address, 
advocates no positive theory to account for the difficulty in 
question, as these earlier writers do,—a wise abstinence, taught 
by the experience of two centuries; and yet his description of 
the facts, the latest utterance of modern research, if it be 
regarded as accurate and adequate, seems almost to land us in 
some strange theory like these. 

Some inferences also may fairly be drawn from Dr. Tyndall’s 
statement. If the physical changes of the nervous organism 
proceed according to the law of the conservation of energy, and 
psychical phenomena arise only on the occurrence of these 
changes, and are distinct from them, it would seem that there 
can be no direct connection between successive thoughts and 
feelings, for these will be connected with each other only 
through the medium of intervening physical changes. So that 
however similar two'(so-called) associated thoughts may be, 
one cannot suggest the other, since it is only their physical 
counterparts which are linked together, and these determine the 
course of thought. One cannot but suppose, further, that the 
similarity of two thoughts will be in proportion to the similarity 
of their physical counterparts; just as two similar sensations 
of red light are produced by luminiferous vibrations of the 
same length, though the sensations bear no resemblance what- 
ever to the vibrations. Strictly speaking, similar ethereal 
light-waves must produce similar molecular movements in the 
nervous organism, and these last excite similar sensations. 
Here, obviously, the similar sensations of red light follow each 
other, not because of any direct connection between the sensa- 
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tions, but because of the similarity of the antecedent vibrations. 
If this be so, the ‘association of ideas’ is resolved into the 
association of the physical equivalents of ideas, and our trains 
of thought and feeling are governed by the laws of matter and 
motion ; they depend upon the mechanical action of the physical 
forces, just as, in reading, the order of our ideas is determined 
by the arrangement of the ink on the paper. And if the chain 
on which the order of our ideas depends is physical, each 
psychical fact must be conceived as but a pendant to an antece- 
dent physical fact, or set of facts; thoughts and feelings must 
be like beads strung on a thread of physical sequences. The 
beads seem to form a chain, but in fact they have no direct 
connection with each other, but only with the thread. Or the 
physical sequents may be represented by the small letters, a, b, 
ec, &c., and the psychical accompaniment of each physical fact 
by the corresponding capital letter; so that the psychical train 
would run A, B, ©, &ec., and its members be only indirectly 
related to each other. Important consequences follow hence, 
which cannot be considered here. 

The two suppositions to which attention was invited have now 
been examined. The one, that the energy stored up in the 
brain is capable of producing either movements or thoughts, 
has been shown to be untenable, because it would involve a break 
in the continuity of the molecular changes there whenever a 
thought occurs. The other supposition, which regards physical 
energy as confined to the production of physical effects, 
so far sets the facts of consciousness apart that they can 
never be included among physical phenomena. The entire 
universe, as presented to us, is thereby separated into the two 
great groups of physical and psychical phenomena, and it must 
for ever remain to us so divided. Intimate as the relation is 
between the two, no encroachment is possible by which a single 
fact of consciousness should ever be embraced among material 
facts. The most rudimentary sensation, experienced by the 
lowest animal to which psychical states can be supposed to 
belong, is separated by an impassable gulf from the physical 
processes amid which it arises. The division is one of kind, 
and not of degree; and therefore excludes such a nascent 
sensation from the class of physical facts as completely as 
the varied faculties and acquirements of a cultured human 
mind. 

The material universe is, on this view, a congeries of moving 
masses and vibrating molecules, without light or heat or sound, 
as these are known to us; and it is only where organisms exhibit 
the extraphysical manifestations of feeling and thought that the 
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dark, cold, silent atom-streams of matter reveal themselves as a 
radiant, coloured, ardent, and vocal world, its multitudinous and 
separate facts presented, as a whole, only to thought. 

It is obvious that this exclusion of all psychical facts from the 
physical universe follows equally, if—still making the radical 
distinction between thoughts and movements—we accept thesup- 
position of Mr. Grove, discard the notion of occult energy, and 
maintain that the physical universe consists only of matter and 
its movements. 

If so, the whole amount of change going forward in the 
nervous organism must consist of movements which, however 
diversified, are movements still. There can be no point at 
which the quantity of movement is lessened, because a portion 
of it has been converted into thought. The nervous organism, 
as a purely physical structure, consists simply of matter in 
motion ; and whatever psychical processes accompany its move- 
ments, cannot in the slightest degree affect the series of nerve- 
changes. Mr. Grove’s way out of the difficulty is to suggest 
that ‘sensations themselves may be but modes of motion,’ a 
supposition to be discussed afterwards. 

On any tenable view, then, the radical distinction drawn by 
Professors Tyndall and Huxley between thoughts and move- 
ments, taken in connection with the law which forbids the 
transformation of physical energy into anything which is not 
physical energy, actual or potential, places the facts of conscious- 
ness outside the chain of physical sequences. But Professor 
Huxley sometimes employs expressions which represent psychical 
and physical facts as equally, and in the same sense, products 
of physical change. For example :— 


‘ All vital action may be said to be the result of the molecular forces 
of the protoplasm which displays it. And if so, it must be true, in 
the same sense, and to the same extent, that the thoughts to which I 
am now giving utterance, and your thoughts regarding them, are the 
expression of molecular changes in that matter of life which is the 
source of our other vital phenomena.’—(‘ On the Physical Basis of 
Life,’ ‘Lay Sermons,’ &c.) 


‘ All vital action’ includes all the physical phenomena of 
life, and also all psychical phenomena ; in other words, all the 
material changes of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and 
also all facts of consciousness ; it includes, therefore, the two sets 
of phenomena between which, as they meet in the nervous 
organism, Professor Huxley teaches ‘it is very necessary to 
‘ keep up a clear distinction.’ 


No doubt psychical phenomena may be said to be the result 
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of molecular changes in this sense, that they arise only, so far 
as our knowledge goes, as accompaniments of the physical 
henomena of life; but if the distinction maintained elsewhere 

y Professor Huxley exists, thoughts cannot be ‘the expres- 
sions of molecular changes,’ ‘ in the same sense and to the same 
extent’ as ‘our other vital phenomena.’ But if we describe 
thoughts as ‘ resu/ts’ of molecular changes, then we should say 
that ‘our other vital phenomena,’ namely, the physical pro- 
cesses of life, are molecular changes. For molecular changes 
are another name for the physical phenomena of life, but are 
separated from psychical phenomena, as Professor Tyndall 
affirms, by ‘a chasm intellectually impassable.’ If, with Mr. 
Mill, we define ‘the cause of a phenomenon to be the ante- 
‘cedent, or the concurrence of antecedents, on which it is 
‘invariably and unconditionally consequent’ (‘ Logic,’ vol. i. 
p- 372), or ‘ the whole of the contingencies of every description 
‘which, being reslized, the consequent invariably follows’ 
(‘ Logie,’ vol. i. p. 365), undoubte ily the physical antecedents 
of the act of thought are covered by this language; they are 
at least a part of its cause, or among its concauses; but if we 
follow the course of the physical chain of which those ante- 
cedents are links, we shall, by tue law of energy, find the 
entire amount of force operating in them pass into their 
physical consequents, exactly as if no ‘result’ of thought had 
arisen. Then how can thought be said to be the result of its 
physical antecedents ‘in the same sense, and to the same extent’ 
as the physical consequents into which the whole energy of 
those antecedents passes ? 

The following extract from Professor Huxley’s paper on 
‘Mr. Darwin and his Critics,’ contributed to the ‘Contem- 
porary Review’ for November, 1871, is open to a similar 
objection :— 


‘ As the electric force, the light waves, and the nerve-vibrations 
caused by the impact of the light waves on the retina are all expres- 
sions of the molecular changes which are taking place in the elements 
of the [electric] battery ; so consciousness is in the same sense an 
expression of the molecular changes which take place in that nervous 
matter which is the organ of consciousness.’ 


Not, surely, ‘in the same sense;’ for the physical changes 

generated by the electric battery all consist of the motions of 

matter; but the psychical processes arising in the nervous 

organism are, by disciples of Professor Huxley, to be clearly 

distinguished from the physical processes of which that material 

structure is the seat. In the same paper we read :—‘ There is 
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‘every reason to believe that consciousness is a function of 
‘nervous matter, when that nervous matter has attained a 
‘certain degree of organization, just as we know the other 
‘actions to which the nervous system ministers, such as refiex 
‘action, and the like, to be.’ But reflex action is of course 
movement, which, according to Professor Huxley, consciousness 
is not. 

In a lecture on Des Cartes, published by Professor Huxley 
in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ for May, 1870, the words occur :— 
‘ Thought is as much a function of matter as motion is.’ This is 
a somewhat new statement of the problem, inconsistent with the 
opinion that thought is ‘the expression of molecular changes’ 
‘in the same sense, and to the same extent’ as‘ our other vital 
phenomena ;’ for they are molecular changes; and thought, if 
another function of matter than motion, is at any rate not the 
same; and besides, it seems scarcely accurate to call thought a 
function of matter simply, distinct from motion, since it arises 
only in connection with a particular mode of motion, namely, 
an act of nervous energy. It is rather the function of a mode 
of motion; that is to say, the function of a function. 

No doubt thought is thus far comparable with motion, that 
both are acts, and not entities. For when no longer present to 
consciousness a thought ceases to exist, as the motion of a fall- 
ing stone ceases to exist (in that form) after it has reached the 
ground. The motion of the stone, however, as the law of energy 
teaches, is neither created nor annihilated, but is derived from 
an indestructible fund of force, and restored to itagain. Is the 
energy of thought analogous, in this respect, to physical energy ? 
If it be, yet we have seen that the psychical energy cannot be 
exercised at the expense of the physical, for the whole of that 
continues, on the view before us, to operate as motion actual or 
potential, which, on the present supposition, thought is not. 
Then must we suppose a distinct fund of psychical energy, 
from which each thought is drawn, and into which it passes 
back, and a correspondence between the physical and psychical 
processes resembling the Pre-established Harmony? At any 
rate, itis impossible to conceive thought to be a strictly isolated 
act, emerging out of nothing, and vanishing utterly. 

But does it fit the facts to say, ‘thought is as much a 
‘ function of matter as motion is?’ A function, as the word is 
employed here, is an operation or act. An act is a change, 
and must consist, according to our powers of conception, of 
something which acts or changes. Thus motion is a function 
of matter, because it consists of matter acting or changing. 
But when the act of thought takes place, the thought does 
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not consist of matter acting or changing, for the change of 
matter accompanying thought is motion, and on the present 
supposition thought is not motion, but it is very necessary, 
according to Professor Huxley, to keep up a clear distinction 
between the two processes. Motion and change of matter are 
one and the same thing; but thought and change of matter 
are two very different things, if this distinction is maintained. 
Between the two classes of phenomena there is ‘a chasm 
‘intellectually impassable.’ At least, therefore, motion and 
thought stand in very different relations to matter. 

It may perhaps be maintained that though motion is the only 
kind of change to which we can conceive matter subject, it may 
undergo kinds of change of which we have no conception, and 
thought may be one of them. Doubtless, also, it may be no 
more extraordinary that a psychical fact should follow a 
physical fact, than that one physical fact should follow another. 
We cannot discover any connection between cause and effect 
other than that of invariable and unconditional sequence, though 
we are equally unable to deny that a further connection may 
exist. Professor Huxley says truly (‘Mr. Darwin and his 
Critics,’ ‘Contemporary Review,’ for November, 1871):—‘I 
‘confess I can no more form any conception of what happens’ 
(when the motion of one billiard ball is communicated to 
another) ‘than of what takes place when the motion of par- 
‘ticles of my nervous matter gives rise to the state of con- 
‘sciousness | call pain.’ 

But if we suppose that thought consists of some change of 
matter other than motion, of a change, therefore, which leaves 
the matter which experiences it physically unaffected by its 
occurrence, the same inadmissible alternatives arise; for the 
psychical energy of the act of thought is not, on the suppo- 
sition, derived from the physical energy, which, when operative, 
consists only of motion; either, then, each thought is an act 
proceeding from nothing, and returning to nothing, or else 
each must be drawn from a fund of psychical energy distinct 
from the physical, indispensable as the operations of this last 
are to psychical manifestations. Moreover, since matter belongs, 
by all its known characteristics, to the physical system, it 
seems hardly legitimate to describe processes which do not 
affect the physical system as changes of matter. 

To say then that two processes, which may be styled neurosis 
and psychosis, are concerned in every act of thought, and that 
the process called neurosis belongs strictly to the physical 
universe, and is governed by the laws of energy, while that 
called psychosis lies outside the chains of physical —— is, 
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to point out a distinction of great importance, but to proclaim 
the insoluble difficulties of the relation between the processes in 
question, by bringing into prominence the two correspondent, 
but to us incommensurable, faces of each fact into which con- 
sciousness enters. 

It is obvious that these particular difficulties arise in con- 
sequence of the- supposition that the physical and psychical 
processes concerned in thought are as essentially distinct as 
they seem. But it is possible to hold that the distinction 
between these processes is only apparent, and that the two are 
really one. This supposition remains to be examined. 

First, however, let us test by the light of the preceding 
discussion representations such as are often made of the 
relation between thought and the brain. For example, the 
following statements of the problem occur in a widely-cir- 
culated book by Dr. Biichner, entitled ‘Kraft und Stoff,’ of 
which there is an English translation, called ‘Force and 
Matter.’ Dr. Biichner disagrees with this expression of Vogt: 
—‘ Thought stands in the same relation to the brain as bile to 
‘the liver, or urine to the kidneys ;’ justly remarking that ‘ urine 
‘and bile are visible, tangible, and ponderable substances; they 
‘are, moreover, excretions of used-up materials.’ 

Then he describes his own view in these words :— 


‘Thought, spirit, soul, are not material, not a substance, but the 
effect of the conjoined action of many materials endowed with forces 
or qualities.’.... The steam engine is, in a certain sense, endowed 
with life, and produces, as the result of a peculiar combination of 
force-endowed materials, a united effect, which we use for our pur- 
poses, without, however, being able to see, smell, or touch the effect 
itself. Thesteam expelled by the engine is a secondary thing ; it has 
nothing to do with the object of the machine, and may be seen and 
felt as matter. Now, in the same manner as the steam engine pro- 
duces motion, so does the organic complication of force-endowed 
materials produce in the animal body a sum of effects, so interwoven 
as to become a unit, and is then by us called spirit, soul, thought. 
The sum of these effects is nothing material ; it can be perceived by 
our senses as little as any other simple force, such as magnetism, 
electricity, &c., merely by its manifestations.”—(‘ Force and Matter, 


pp. 135-6.) 


The effect of the action of the brain is likened in this passage 
to the effect of the action of a steam engine. What help does 
this comparison afford? The steam-engine, like the brain, is 
said to produce, ‘ as the result of a peculiar combination of force- 
‘endowed materials,’ a united effect which we are unable to 
see, smell, or touch. Dr. Biichner tells us in the next sentence 
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but one that this effect is motion, which obviously is the only 
kind of effect obtained from the steam-engine (except the 
material waste). But though we must concede to Dr. Biichner 
that we cannot apprehend motion by sme/l, we certainly can do 
so by sight and by touch. And motion, as we have seen, is the 
universal and characteristic function of matter,—the energy 
which every material structure receives, and employs, and 
imparts. The steam-engine in operation is a combination of 
materials in motion, and motion is the natural and only effect 
which it produces. It draws energy of motion from the boiling 
water, and yields exactly what it draws; nor could any com- 
plication of its machinery make it yield anything else. 

Therefore it is simply worthless as an illustration of the 
action of the brain in thought ; for there the very difficulty is, 
that though merely a material structure, like the steam-engine, 
the brain, and the brain only, produces, besides movements, 
which are natural to such a structure, an effect which is not 
motion. This comparison, and that of the electric battery 
lately quoted from Professor Huxley, and all comparigons to 
bodies which simply generate motion, miss the very problem 
they are employed to clear up. The air of mystery which 
attaches to expressions like—‘the organic complication of 
‘force-endowed materials produces a sum of effects, so in- 
‘terwoven as to become a unit, and is then called spirit, 
‘soul, thought,’ is simply misleading if it is meant to sug- 
gest that out of a combination of materials and motions, 
if only it be extremely intricate, something which is different 
from either might naturally arise. Such expressions succeed in 
mystifying the ignorant ; but clear-sighted men must see that 
no mere multiplication of materials and movements can yield 

anything else but materials and movements. Let the steam- 

engine bear witness, and the watch, and the entire vegetable 
world, and the whole material universe, excepting only the 
nervous systems of animals, which are in question. 

So far as the comparison of the steam-engine goes, Dr. 
Biichner employs motion only to illustrate thought; but the 
last sentence of the quotation suggests an analogy between 
thought and occult energies, like magnetism and electricity ; 
these two views resembling those which have been discussed. 
The last sentence, coloured by both views, involves some confusion 
of ideas. For in the first clause thought is described as itself 
an effect, or manifestation, produced by motions of matter. 
But in the second clause it is described as an occult force, per- 
ceptible only by its manifestations, like electricity and mag- 
netism ; and their manifestations are motions alone. That is to 
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say, a division is implied between forces and their manifesta- 
tions; and in one clause thought is ranked as a manifestation, 
and in the other as an occult force. It is obvious that thought 
is an effect or manifestation, and not the hidden cause of a 
manifestation (whatever may be said of spirit and soui); and 
on this account it is compared by Professor Huxley and by Dr. 
Biichner himself to motion, as being, like that, a function of 
matter. But if so, no help is gained from the reference to 
magnetism and electricity, which, as effects, are simply motions. 

The impossibility of finding any illustration which affords a 
true parallel to thought is shown not only by Dr. Biichner’s 
unsuccessful choice, first of the steam-engine, and then of 
electricity, but also by the following comparison, quoted with 
apparent approbation, from Huschke, and placed by Dr. Biichner 
as the heading of one of his chapters :—‘'I'here subsists the 
‘same relation between the thought and the electrical vibra- 
‘tions of the filaments of the brain as between colour and the 
‘ vibration of ether” —(Page 135.) 

Of course there does, and for the obvious reason that colour is 
itself a fact of consciousness, that is, a feeling. The sensation 
of colour is one of the psychical facts which constitute the 
problem ; and could not have been adduced to throw light on 
this difficulty, as Dr. Biichner employs it (Huschke may have 
had a different intention), by any one who remembered what 
the difficulty was. 

The same chapter is headed by a much more pertinent 
quotation from Moleschott, the explicit statement of the 
extreme form of materialism :—‘ Thought is a motion of matter.’ 
—(Page 135.) 

It might be supposed that Dr. Biichner intends to maintain 
this opinion, as he takes it for a motto; but his doing so seems 
only an example of the indefiniteness of the views held on this 

uestion ; since he proceeds, not to establish the identity of 
thought and motion, but to state the view given above, and 
which may be described by an expression of Friedreich, which 
he endorses :—‘ Mental function is a peculiar manifestation of 
‘ vital power.’—(Page 125.) By using the steam-engine and 
the watch (page 132), which generate only motion, as illus- 
trations, it may seem that Dr. Biichner views this ‘ peculiar 
manifestation’ as only motion; but this cannot be, for after 
employing them he protests that these comparisons are ‘ not 
‘ intended to prove anything beyond affording a slight hint as 
‘ to the possibility of the production of the soul from material 
‘ combinations.’—(Page 182.) It has been shown that for this 
purpose they are valueless. 
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There remains the extreme view, formerly mentioned, and 
just quoted as that of Moleschott, that ‘ thought is a motion of 
matter;’ in other words, that the physical and psychical 
precesses concerned in thought are really one, though they 
seem two. 

By this, of course, it is not meant that matter in motion, 
as we conceive it, is identical with thought, as we conceive it. 
Obviously the expression matter in motion describes a set of 
phenomena which impress us as altogether different from the 
set described by the word thought ; and which must continue to 
seem to us thus different, after we have affirmed their unity. 
Nor is it meant that thought is a compound, which, on being 
resolved into its elements, is found to consist of matter in 
motion, as water is a compound which consists of oxygen and 
hydrogen, substances having properties different from its own. 
That illustration, like others lately mentioned, would be beside 
the mark; for the properties of water, though different from 
those of the elementary gases composing it, are the same in 
kind as theirs, being simply modes of change, that is, of motion, 
which, in certain conditions, water undergoes and produces. 
But if the physical and psychical processes be regarded as 
identical, it is meant that certain movements of the nervous 
organism do, while they continue such, and without any 
additional element, themselves constitute the act we ca 
thought. 

This form of materialism is manifestly free from the enor- 
mous difficulties which encumber the supposition that two 
distinct processes are concerned in thought; but among the 
inferences it bears must be reckoned this, that since all the 
forms of physical energy are essentially alike, if thought is 
identical with one mode of motion, it must be essentially like 
every other. The sensation of light, for example, being, on the 
supposition now made, identical with certain movements of the 
optic nerve, must be essentially like the luminiferous vibrations 
of the ether, the movements of a living cell, the fall of a stone, 
&c. In short, the radical diversity which seems to exist between 
all the forms of physical and psychical energy disappears. To 
that conclusion the extreme form of materialism seems to lead. 

There is a suggestive coincidence between this result and 
that at which the idealist arrives. The idealist, examining our 
relations to the external world, discovers that, universal and 
irresistible as is the conviction of its existence, that conviction 
cannot be proved to be true. We attribute certain of our 
sensations to external pkenomena as their causes; but we can 
know only that of which we are directly conscious. We are 
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conscious only of feelings, using that word in the widest sense, 
and the external world we believe in does not consist of feelings. 
Sir W. Hamilton, indeed, maintains, with many philosophers, 
that in external perception we are directly conscious of some- 
thing different from ourselves. But even he allows that we can 
be directly conscious only of what is in actual contact with our 
nervous organisms; for example, that in sight we cannot be 
directly conscious of the sun, or of any object we see, but only 
of what touches the retina. And it is difficult to understand 
what can be meant by being directly conscious of an external 
object, of a table, for instance, except that we have feelings of 
extension, resistance, &c., which we believe are produced by the 
table. And then it is the feelings, and not the table, of which 
we are conscious. And no conclusive reason can be assigned for 
the belief that there is a table to cause the feelings. 

The law of energy supports the argument of the idealist here. 
For consciousness is seated in the nervous organism alone ; 
whatever its nature be, its manifestations take place within the 
borders of that organism, which is a material structure, and a 
vehicle of physical energy. If, then, consciousness informs us 
directly of any physical facts, they can be those only of the 
nervous organism, or in immediate relation to it; and the 
must consist of movements taking place there at the time the 
feeling which reveals them to us is experienced. For as Sir W. 
Hamilton writes (Notes on Reid, p. 810) :—‘ Consciousness is a 
knowledge solely of what is now and here present to the mind.’ 
Of physical changes antecedent, by however short an interval, to 
the feeling which is supposed to be aware of them, we cannot 
possibly be immediately percipient. But physical changes 
occurring in the outer world are antecedent in time to any 
feeling which can reveal them ; for before they can be felt the 
physical energy of which they consist must be converted into 
nervous force, and when so converted it has, of course, ceased to 
exist in the form it wore previous to its conversion. Therefore 
the feeling which accompanies an act of nervous force, must 
always and necessarily be later in time than the external move- 
ment which generated the nervous change. Hence direct 
— of aught outside the nervous organism seems im- 

ssible. 

And yet the physical changes occurring within that organism, 
the only ones which it is conceivable we might immediately 
perceive, because they are co-existent with consciousness in 
space and in time, are never revealed to usassuch. The feelings 
of extension, &c., which, according to Sir W. Hamilton, we 
attribute to our organism, are psychical, not physical. We are 
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not conscious that we have a nervous organism atall. Since the 
physical changes there are not revealed to us, @ fortiori 
others, further removed in space and time, cannot be. Thus 
the exact opposite of what we might expect takes place; 
the things of which we seem directly conscious, the outward 
objects we say we see, touch, &c., it is demonstrably impossible 
that we should immediately perceive, while we are entirely 
unconscious of those physical accompaniments of our sensations 
which seem to be the only physical facts accessible to us, if any 
are. 

It is generally admitted, even by those who are not idealists, 
that the argument of idealism is incapable of direct refutation. 
Professor Huxley writes :— 


‘ All our knowledge is a knowledge of states of consciousness. 
“‘ Matter” and *‘ force” are, so far as we can kaow, mere names for 
certain forms of consciousness. . . . It is an indisputable truth 
that what we call the material world is only known to us under the 
forms of the ideal world ; and as Des Cartes tells us, our knowledge 
of the sou! is more intimate and certain than our knowledge of che 
body.’—(‘ Lecture on Des Cartes’ : Macmillan’s Magazine for May, 
1870.) 


Before considering the coincidence referred to above between 
the conclusion of idealism and the extreme form of materialism, 
it will be instructive to discuss the relation in which Professor 
Huxley understands his hypothetical materialism to stand to 
the ‘indisputable truth’ on which idealism is based. In his 

aper ‘On the Physical Basis of Life’ (‘ Lay Sermons,’ &c.) 
e writes :— 


‘In itself it is of little moment whether we express the phenomena 
of matter in terms of spirit, or the phenomena of spirit in terms of 
matter. Matter may be regarded us a form of thought, thought may 
be regarded as a property of matter. Each statement has a certain 
relative truth. But with a view to the progress of science, the 


materialistic phraseology is in every way to be preferred. . . . If: 


we find that the ascertainment of the order of nature is facilitated by 
using one terminology, or one set of symbols, rather than another, it 
is our clear duty to use the former, aad no harm can accrue so long 
as we bear in mind that we are dealing merely with terms and 
symbols.’ 


This view of materialistic phraseology, as simply a helpful 
means to the study of nature, similar—as the writer goes on to 
say—to the x’s and y’s with which the mathematician works his 
problems, but which he never confounds with real entities, 
would be unobjectionable even to an idealist. 
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At the same time exception may be taken to the expressions, 
‘matter may be regarded as a form of thought, thought may be 
‘ regarded as a property of matter, each statement has a certain 
‘ relative truth.’ 

For it might be inferred hence that idealism and materialism 
are theories supported by similar kinds and degrees of evidence. 
But it is not so. For in regarding matter as a form of thought, 
with the idealist, we regard it simply as it is presented to us, 
and make no supposition at all respecting it. That is an accu- 
rate account of all we can know about matter, even though we 
may suspect that it is much more than that. But when we say 
thought is a property or function of matter, we veiture beyond our 
knowledge into the region of assumptions. We assume that the 
hypothetical external cause of certain of our sensations is their 
true cause, that matter exists. We assume that there is no 
corresponding internal cause of all our sensations, that mind 
does not exist. But the evidence for a psychical substratum of 
psychical phenomena is similar to that which points to a physical 
substratum of physical phenomena. It would seem that both 
should be admitted, or neither. But if both are admitted, the 
proposition that thought is a function of matter falls to the 
ground. If, declining to make assumptions, we admit neither, 
we are left with the other proposition, that matter is a form of 
thought. 

Or the propositions in question may be compared thus :— 
The statement that thought is a function of matter is incon- 
sistent with the statement that matter is a form of thought. 
But this last assertion is a strict account of the fact as presented 
to us. Therefore the former assertion is inconsistent with a 
strict account of the fact as presented to us. 

If it be replied that the statement, thought is a function of 
matter, is regarded, not as absolutely true, but merely as help- 
ful in interpreting nature, it may still be urged that even sup- 
positions of this character should harmonize with the natural 
facts with which they deal ; and that the supposition in question 
does not harmonize with this leading natural fact, that material 
phenomena are presented to us only as phenomena of conscious- 
ness. This is not a metaphysical subtlety, which the student of 
nature may disregard, but a leading natural fact, which must 
have a prominent place in any consistent theory of nature. 
Therefore it seems unjustifiable to say of two inconsistent 
propositions, one of which is based upon the facts before us, and 
the other on a supposition at variance with them, ‘cach state- 
‘ment has a certain relative truth.’ If conjecture is per- 
mitted at all, it would scem that the suppositions made should 
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preserve the prominence which unquestionably belongs in 
the facts to the psychical element, so far as our know- 
ledge extends. At any rate the suppositions made should 
not reverse that prominence, and render the psychical facts, 
of which alone we are directly conscious, wholly dependent 
on the material facts, whose very existence is hypothetical. 
Therefore the language of Professor Huxley, here and elsewhere, 
seems inconsistent with what he admits to be the indisputable 
natural fact taught by idealism, that our knowledge, even of the 
material world, is a knowledge of states of consciousness. 

But a singular agreement, instead of any discrepancy, seems 
to exist between the conclusion of idealism and that extreme 
materialism which absolutely identifies the physical and psychical 
processes concerned in thought. For this identification abolishes 
the distinction between the material and ideal worlds at their 
points of meeting, and proclaims, therefore, that the psychical 
objects of perception, instead of being in any sense copies of 
the physical objects to which they correspond, are the same 
things as those physical objects. For example, the feelings of 
resistance and extension which the table excites when pressed, 
are, on this view, the same things as the physical changes which 
it produces on the nervous organism; in other words, we are 
conscious of the physical effects wrought on our nervous 
organism, for those physical effects are themselves our sen- 
sations. 

Between this conclusion and the idealism of Bishop Berkeley 
there is a close correspondence. He insisted that we can be 
conscious only of ideas; and that they, the immediate objects of 
perception, are the only objects of the existence of which we 
have evidence. ‘The ‘matter’ he repudiated was the occult 
something supposed to exist as a substratum behind and distinct 
from our perceptions. The idealist interlocutor in one of the 
dialogues of Hylas and Philonous says: 

‘I um not for changing things into ideas, but rather ideas 
‘into things; since those immediate objects of perception, 
‘which, according to you, are only appearances of things, I take 
‘to be the real things themselves.’ 

‘And in his ‘Principles of Human Knowledge,’ Bishop 
Berkeley writes :— 

‘I do not argue against the existence of any one thing that we can 
apprehend either by sensation or reflection. That the things I see 
with my eyes and touch with my hands do exist, really exist, I make 
not the least question. The only things whose existence I deny is 
that which philosophers call matter, or corporeal substance.’ 


may be said that to merge, with Berkeley, all physical 
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facts in psychical ones, is by no means the same proceeding as 
to identify the physical and psychical processes concerned in 
thought. But if these processes be identified, physical and 
psychical phenomena can no longer retain their independence 
of each other. Instead of being two, they are one; and there 
can be no question as to what character that one must bear. 

For the material world, certain of whose processes are thus 
declared to be the same things as perceptions, is confessedly 
known to us only as the hypothetical external cause of those 
perceptions ; and it is assumed to be such simply because some- 
thing different from our perceptions, and outside them, seems 
necessary to account forthem. But there is no such necessity, 
if the material world and perceptions are found to be the same 
things wherever they meet ; and consequently the sole ground 
for supposing that an external world exists is, on the present 
hypothesis, taken away. Having merely assumed a distinction 
between the worlds of matter and consciousness, if we find that 
where the two meet they are not distinct, the obvious course is 
to abandon the assumption. To retain the distinction between 
the two, and seek some hypothesis to identify them, when the 
necessity for supposing that they are two no longer exists, is to 
remain burdened with a difficulty which has vanished. 

And it would be out of the question to effect this union by 
merging the world presented to us in consciousness in the 
material world whose existence is only assumed. If one of the 
two must be renounced, obviously it is the hypothetical material 
world which must be surrendered, and then the conclusion of 
the idealist is established. 

It may be suggested that the hopeless impossibility of the 
attempt to trace the steps by which the material processes of 
the nervous organism produce, or become states of conscious- 
ness, arises from the fact, proclaimed by idealism, that our 
knowledge even of the material world is a knowledge of states 
of consciousness. For, of course, the material changes of the 
brain, like everything else, are known to us only as states of 
consciousness. We cannot see our way out from these states 
to the physical facts which we believe lie behind them; and 
therefore it is that we cannot see our way back to consciousness 
from the physical facts. Having leaped a fathomless gulf in 
crossing from consciousness to matter, we must traverse the 
same abyss in returning. If it were otherwise,—if the steps 
between the physics of the brain and sensation were made plain 
to the physiologist, these would be the very steps between con- 
sciousness and the external world of which the psychologist is 
in search ; and the ability to observe them would imply that the 
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limit of consciousness had been passed, and that the material 
world was apprehended outside it, an achievement which the in- 
disputable truth on which idealism rests shows to be impossible. 

rom the various alternatives now considered let us turn 
back to the important point from which they have been drawn, 
and which seems to present the latest judgment of science on 
the relation between mind and the nervous organism; I mean 
that that organism is a material structure, receiving, employing, 
and parting with energy in strict accordance with physical laws, 
and just as if no facts of consciousness arose there. In other 
words, the psychical processes, closely as they correspond with 
the nerve-changes, are not links, like them, in the chains of 
physical sequences. We have seen that the science of ener 
seems to require this conclusion, and that Professors Tyndall 
and Huxley (the latter, at least, in some passages) distinctly 
endorse it. It is affirmed also (as ascertained since this paper 
was written) by Mr. Bain, in his new book, entitled ‘Mind and 
Body,’ and by Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the second edition of 
his very remarkable work, ‘The Principles of Psychology.’ His 
argument is convincing, and besides confirming the above con- 
clusion, shows that it may be reached by a different road. A few 
short extracts must suffice here. 


‘ Though accumulated observations and experiments have led us by 
a very indirect series of inferences to the belief that mind and nervous 
action are the subjective and objective faces of the same thing, we 
remain utterly incapable of seeing, and even of imagining, how the 
two are related. Mind still continues to us a something without any 
kinship to other things.’—(‘ Principles of Psychology, 2nd ed. vol. i. 
sec. 56.) 

Again,— 

‘ Let it further be granted that all existence distinguished as sub- 
jective, is resolvable into units of consciousness similar in nature to 
those which we know as nervous shucks; each of which is the cor- 
relative of a rythmical motion of a material unit, or group of such 
units. Can we then think of the subjective and objective activities 
as the same? Can the oscillation of a molecule be represented in 
consciousness side by side with a nervous shock, and the two be 
recognised as one? No effort enables us to assimilate them.’ . . . 
And ‘it might be shown that the conception of an oscillating molecule 
is built out of many units of feeling ; and that to identify it with a 


nervous shock would be to identify a whole congeries of units with 
a single unit. —Ibid. sec. 62. 


Mr. Spencer devotes several chapters of this work to a dis- 


proof of Idealism, but he seems to concede the argument on 
which idealism builds when he says :— 
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‘ Were we compelled to choose between the alternatives of translat- 
ing mental phenomena into physical phenomena, or of translating 
physical phenomena into mental phenomena, the latter alternative 
would seem the more acceptable of the two. Mind, as known to the 
possessor of it, is a circumscribed aggregate of activities; and the 
cohesion of these activities, one with another, throughout the aggre- 
gate, compels the postulation of a something of which they are the 
activities. . .. As, by the definition of them, external activities 
cannot be brought within the aggregate of activities distinguished as 
those of mind, they must for ever remain to him nothing more than 
the unknown correlatives of their effects on this aggregate ; and can 
be thought of only in terms furnished by this aggregate. Hence, if 
he regards his conception of these activities lying beyond mind, as 
constituting knowledge of them, he is deluding himself ; he is but 
representing these activities in terms of mind, and can never do 
otherwise. Eventually he is obliged to admit that his ideas of 
Matter and Motion, merely symbolic of unknown realities, are complex 
states of consciousness built out of units of feeling. But if, after 
admitting this, he persists in asking whether units of feeling are of 
the same nature as the units of force distinguished as external, or 
whether the units of force distinguished as external are of the same 
nature as units of feeling ; then the reply, still substantially the same, 
is that we may go further towards conceiving units of external force 
to be identical with units of feeling, than we can towards conceiving 
units of feeling to be identical with units of external foree. . . . 

‘Hence though of the two it seems easier to translate so-called 
Matter into so-called Spirit, than to translate so-called Spirit into 
so-called Matter (which latter is, indeed, wholly impossible) ; yet no 
translation can carry us beyond our symbols.’—Ibid. sec. 63. 

‘The antithesis of subject and object, never to be transcended while 
consciousness lasts, renders impossible all knowledge of that ultimate 
reality in which subject and object are united.’—Thid. sec. 272. 


It is, indeed, still supposed by some that the mental processes, 
as distinguished from the corresponding nerve-changes, are 
performed at the expense of the physical energy of the nervous 
organism. For example, this seems to be Dr. Bastian’s opinion, 
who says, in his work on ‘ The Beginnings of Life’ :— 


‘When a muscle contracts, an amount of heat disappears which 
holds a definite relation to the amount of work done; and so it may 
well be that when the nerve-centre is in action—when pains and 
pleasures are felt, when thoughts are rife—this is possible only by 
reason of a disappearance or metamorphosis of a certain amount of 
potential energy which had previously been locked up in some of the 
organic constituents of the body. We cannot, however, prove that 
it is so, because we have not yet been able to show that there is 
evolved, during brain action, an amount of heat, or other mode of 
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physical energy, less than there would have been had the sensa- 
tions not been felt and the thoughts thought.’—(Vol. i. pp. 46, 47.) 


It may be, however, that Dr. Bastian here refers to the 
physical counterparts of sensations and thoughts. The argu- 
ments already urged against the view just mentioned, and the 
high authorities quoted on the other side, seem to justify us in 
regarding a radical distinction between the psychical and the 
correlative physical processes of the nervous organism as one of 
the recognised, or soon to be recognised, positions of science. 
And surely, though the great problem is left unsolved, this is 
an important conclusion, a real onward step in our knowledge; 
for if fully established, it must finally clear away all the coarser 
theories of materialism entertained in the past, and speculations 
on the connection between matter and mind must enter hence- 
forward on a new phase. There will, indeed, still be scope 
for the widest diversity of opinion respecting the nature of 
mind, and its possible independence of matter; but a large 
class of materialistic inferences, which seemed to have some 
scientific basis, but against which human nature boldly, and as 
it seems justly, protested, seem shut out by evidence that the 
operations of thought cannot be classed among the other 
operations of the material universe, and can be assimilated 


to them only if the material universe be itself merged in the 
states of consciousness through which alone it is presented to 
us. Such a conclusion relieves the fears forcibly expressed in 
the following words of Professor Huxley, some of whose own 


language, quoted above, qualifies the assertion of the first 
sentence :— 


‘ As surely as every future grows out of past and present, so will 
the physiology of the future gradually extend the realm of matter 
and law until it is co-extensive with knowledge, with feeling, and 
with action. 

‘The consciousness of this great truth weighs like a nightmare, I 
believe, upon many of the best minds of these days. They watch 
what they conceive to be the progress of materialism, in such fear and 
powerless anger as a savage feels, when, during an eclipse, the great 
shadow creeps over the face of the sun. The advancing tide of matter 
threatens to drown their souls ; the tightening grasp of law impedes 
their freedom ; they are alarmed lest man’s moral nature be debased 
by the increase of his wisdom.’—(‘On the Physical Basis of Life,’ 
‘Lay Sermons,’ &c.) 


Wherever facts lead us we must follow ; but it is urged that, 
unless the preceding examination of them is wholly at fault, the 
more advanced and thorough-going theories of physical science 
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ascribe to the facts of mind a unique and exceptional charac- 
ter, which excludes them from the realm of matter, with which, 
at present, they are mysteriously and inseparably associated. 
If so, physical science may be destined to extinguish the fears 
for the spiritual nature of man which its immature speculations 
aroused; and those who are concerned for that nature may 
watch without the slightest alarm ‘ the advancing tide of matter.’ 

The preceding arguments seem to justify the conclusion that the 
operations of thought can never be ranked among the other opera- 
tions of the material universe; but while that conclusion seems 
valid, andis surely important, it must be confessed that the notions 
we can at present form of the relation between mind and matter 
are not only very imperfect, but so manifestly disjointed and in- 
congruous as to show thut we have not yet found the direction 
in which the solution of the mystery lies. That solution is sure 
to be self-consistent, to accord with all the facts concerned, and 
to illustrate the unity which each real advance in our know- 
ledge of nature confirms. 

At present unitarian schemes seem either untrue to fact, as 
when thought is regarded as a property of matter, or at vari- 
ance with beliefs which have as good a warrant as we can show 
for anything—namely, that it is impossible to doubt them, as 
when the material world is merged in mind. While if, with 
Professors Tyndall and Huxley, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, we 
take the most honest course, and simply describe the facts which 
are presented to us,—that is to say, recognise parallel series of 
molecular movements, and states of consciousness, inseparable 
in fact, but refusing to be identified in thought, we come upon 
difficulties and inconsistencies which prove how far we are at 
sea. For the notion of two parallel but independent series of 
facts timed to correspond, as in Leibnitz’s ‘ Pre-established Har- 
mony,’ satisfies nobody ; and if, to use Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
favourite phrases, we call these ‘subjective and objective faces 
‘ of the same fact,’ and ‘manifestations of an ultimate reality in 
‘ which both are united,’ we do but vary our difficulties. 

For in the first place, do not these skilfully-chosen phrases be- 
guile us by hiding the invincible difficulty under an ambiguity of 
expression P—‘ subjective and objective faces of the same fact,’ 
—what does it mean? If the two faces were found, on inter- 
pretation, to amount to two facts, all our difficulties remain, and 
it isa hindrance rather than a help to have them so skilfully 
veiled. While if, as is probable, Mr. Spencer were to insist in 
explanation on the sameness, or oneness, of the fact, his expres- 
sion would resolve itself into the proposition just discussed at 
length—‘ thought is a mode of motion,’ which, if the preceding 
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argument holds, lands us in idealism. If the two-faced fact be 
really one, then the material and ideal worlds are identified at 
their points of meeting, and the hypothetical material element 
must give place to the ideal, of which we have actual experience. 

Again, it is only certain changes of the nervous organisms of the 
higher animals which present to us such a twofold, yet closely cor- 
po a character, that, instead of calling them objective facts 
and subjective facts, it seems preferable to call them objective and 
subjective faces of the same fact ; to believe, that is, that their 
objective character is merely one aspect of an inscrutable reality 
which has a very different and subjective side. But the ner- 
vous organism is in every sense a part of the material universe, 
from which its expenditure of energy and waste of substance are 
continually being repaired. If, then, the objective character of 
certain of its phenomena is merely one aspect of an inscrutable 


- reality which has a very different and subjective side, surely we 


are bound to ascribe this doubleness, these physical and psy- 
chical faces, to all the other phenomena of the material universe. 
We cannot continue to regard physical phenomena in general 
as simply objective facts, if we deny that simply objective 
character to certain phenomena strictly physical, and grant 
them only a physical face. If that is a true description of 
facts of the nervous organism, it must be a true description of 
other facts of the material universe to which the nervous 
organism, as a material structure, in every respect belongs. Its 
movements are exceptional indeed, if they alone are not mere 
movements, but inscrutable acts which show motion only on one 
side. 

It may seem that all objective facts known to us have 
subjective faces, since such facts are presented to us only in a 
subjective form—that is, as states of consciousness; but this 
happens because every external fact must impress the nervous 
organism before we apprehend it, and that apprehension is the 
subjective face of a certain physical condition of the nervous 
organism alone. 

And, if psychical phenomena are only occasional accom- 

animents of modes of motion, emerging in the nervous organ- 
isms and vanishing there, the old difficulty rises, from what 
source do they proceed? The movements of the nervous 
organism cannot be in any respect out of proportion to the 
energy they use up, because part of it goes to give thema 
fs peg face. But if not, then a series of acts, which before 

ad but one aspect, now has two, and now again but one; and 
yet the appearance of the transient aspect does not alter the 
series in its permanent aspect in the slightest degree. This 
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difficulty of finding an independent origin for pyschical 
phenomena disappears, if we suppose that the doubleness 
which leads us to describe them and their physical correla- 
tives as objective and subjective faces of the same fact is an 
essential characteristic, true of all physical facts if true of one ; 
only then we must believe that the whole material universe has 
a psychical as well as a physical side. 

The situation, then, is this: the realistic conception of the 
physical universe represents it as spreading on every side im- 
measurably beyond the nervous organisms, within which alone 
we encounter, like islets in a boundless sea, the isolated 
phenomena of mind. These phenomena are not woven 
in with the physical phenomena amid which they arise ; 
that is, thoughts do not come and go interchangeably with 
modes of motion as products of physical energy, and links 
in the chains of physical sequences. Nor can we conceive of 
mental phenomena as groups of isolated facts, discontinuous 
with the physical chain, and emerging and vanishing without 
antecedents or consequents. Such a conception of them is in- 
admissible, because it supposes a force beginning and ending in 
nothing, and is at variance with the unity and continuity of 
nature. It is less inadmissible to suppose a continuum of psy- 
chical facts corresponding with the continuum to which all physi- 
cal facts belong; which agrees with the statement made above, 
that if we are led to conceive of mind and nervous action as 
subjective and objective faces of the same thing, we ought to 
ascribe this twofold character to other modes of motion as well 
as to those of the nervous organism. This is equivalent to 
saying that what we call mind is co-extensive with what we call 
matter. 

It is impossible not to place side by side with this conclusion 
the fact formerly mentioned, that we are unable to regard the 
motions of matter (which are all that the material universe pre- 
sents to us) as alone concerned in physical changes. We are 
compelled to postulate an energy behind them, working by law, 
guided by intelligence. Are psychical phenomena special mani- 
festations of the unseen energy which we cannot help thinking 
indispensable to every physical change? At least it is notice- 
able that while that suggestion comes on us from one quarter, we 
should be led by another set of considerations to conjecture that 
what we call mind may be co-extensive with what we call matter. 
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Arr. VI.—Revision of the Text of the New Testament. 


(1.) Zregelles on the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, 
with Remarks on its Revision upon Critical Principles. 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons. 

(2.) Introductory Notice of the first part of Dr. Tregelles’ 
Greek New Testament. 

(3.) An Ewact Transcript of the Codex Augiensis, d&c., with a 
Critical Introduction. By the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, M.A. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 

(4.) A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, for the use of Biblical Students. By the Rev. F. H. 
Scrivener, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


(5.) Novum Testamentum Textus Stephanici, av. 1550. © Acce- 
dunt Varie Lectiones, Editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lach- 
manni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesit. Curante F. H. ScRIVENER, 
A.M. LEditio auctior et emendatior, Cantabrigix: 
Deighton, Bell, et Soc. 1872, 


(6.) Novum Testamentum Grace. Antiquissimorum Codicum 
Textus in Ordine Parallelo dispositi accedit Collatio 
Codicis WSinaitict. Epvarpus H. Hansexz, S8.T.B. 
Oxonii, 1864. 

(7.) The First Twelve Chapters of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew in the Received Greek Text, with various Readings 
and Notes, Critical and Expository. By the late Rev. J. 
Forsuatn, M.A., FLR.S. London, 1864. 

(8.) The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark 
vindicated against recent Critical Objectors, and established. 
By Joun W. Bureoy, B.D. Oxford and London: Parker 
and Co. 1871. 


(9.) Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testament. 
By C. E. Hamnonp, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press 
Series. 
(10.) The Words of the New Testament as Altered by Transmission 
and Ascertained by Modern Criticism. For Popular Use. 
By Professors and Rozerrs. 


Tre list of works named by us at the head of this article—and 
the list might easily have been extended—is at once a sufficient 
and a highly gratifying proof of that revived interest in the 
study of the text of the New Testament, by which England is 
at present marked. It is somewhat strange indeed that we 
should have to speak of ‘revived’ interest in such a connection, 
for of all countries in the world England was that in which it 
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might have been expected that this interest, at least, would 
never flag. Englishmen may be less metaphysical, and so less 
fitted for the high problems of dogmatic theology than the 
Germans. They may be less gifted with the genius of historical 
inquiry than the French. But it is no presumption to say that 
by their liberal education, their wide culture, their strong com- 
mon sense, and their practical piety, they are peculiarly fitted 
to excel in the study of the Scripture text. And they once not 
only excelled, but excelled pre-eminently until, as they have 
done in many another branch of learning, they allowed others 
to appropriate the advantages which they had won, to make a 
more diligent use of them, and to pass them in the race. There 
is no denying the fact that the investigation of the great pro- 
blems connected with the text of the New Testament, for which 
far more had been done in this country than elsewhere, seemed, 
after the days of Bentley, to forsake what might almost be 
regarded as its home, and to take refuge on the Continent of 
Europe. Marsh, indeed, in England, and Principal Campbell, 
of Marischal College, Aberdeen, in Scotland,—the latter, one 
whose memory has not yet experienced the full measure of 
justice it deserves,—still kept alive the sacred flame. But it did 
not kindle much enthusiasm in others—neither of them had 
many followers. Occasional good work was done in the depart- 
ment, or in departments kindred to it. The Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament was studied, manuscripts were collated or 
published in fac-simile, German treatises were translated ; but 
there was little general interest in the inquiries to which the 
science of pont. criticism leads; and, at the close of rather 
more than a century from the days of Bentley, one of our 
noblest critical scholars, after devoting the flower of his life to 
that edition of the Greek Testament which will be a lasting 
monument to his name, had to say, in issuing the first part, in 
words than which we think hardly any more sad were ever penned, 
‘ I now consign this first portion of my Greek New Testament 
‘to the hands of the few [the italics are his own] who take suffi- 
‘ cient interest in the matter to desire thus to receive it.’* 
What explanation may be given of the fact now stated it is 
difficult to say. There was no want of attractiveness in the 
study itself, for everyone who has in any degree devoted him- 
self to it will acknowledge that it possesses an unequalled and 
irresistible charm; that it presents problems demanding for 
their solution the widest range of acquirement, the acutest dis- 
cernment of differences, the calmest and most impartial judg- 
ment; while, at the same time, it brings with it rewards that 
* Tregelles, ‘Greek New Testament.’ Introduction, p, 7. 
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add to the pleasure of ordinary success the thought of being occu- 
pied with the very words in which the mind of God has been 
revealed to man. There was no want of memories coming down 
from past generations of a nature fitted to rouse the zeal and 
spirit of generations following. The memory of Mill alone was 
an inheritance for ever; and then there was the thought of the 
unhappy but brilliant Bentley finding refuge in these studies, 
as in no others, from his troubles, and exclaiming with enthusi- 
asm in the prospectus of his projected but alas unaccomplished 
work, that he ‘consecrates it as a xemnAtov, a xTija éoael, a 
‘ charter, a magna-charta to the whole Christian Church, to 
‘last when all the ancient MSS. here quoted may be lost and 
‘ extinguished.’ There was no want of Ties and of means of 
study, of wealth and libraries, and college life with all the 
oe influences that ought to be imparted by it. And, 

nally, there was no want of an audience to which to speak; for 
English people loved their Bible, and, with their strong views 
of the inspiration of the sacred writers, would have found it 
impossible to resist the appeal of critical scholars that, since 
they attached so much value to the words of Scripture, there 
were none on whom so imperative an obligation lay to ascertain 
what these words really were. Notwithstanding all this the 
study of the text of the New Testament did not flourish in 
England. Our scholars fell into the background; Griesbach 
and Lachmann in Germany led the van. 

Within the last twenty years there has at length taken place 
among us that remarkable revival of the spirit of this study to 
which allusion has been already made. On every side the most 
gratifying indications of fresh interest in it are to be met; and 
the names of Tregelles, Scrivener, Westcott, and Lightfoot, who 
have all in one form or another given the results of their studies 
in the text of Scripture to the world, bid fair to regain that palm 
for us which, since Lachmann’s days (for Tischendorf’s honours 
have been won in another field), no one in Germany has risen 
to 
here is still, indeed, a feeling in the minds of many that not 
much practical result is to be expected from these studies, and 
that it may even be doubted whether the amount of gain will 
be so great as to counterbalance what they fear will be the more 
general effect, an irreverent handling of the Word of God, and 
the diffusion through the minds of the community of a certain 
amount of suspicion and hesitation regarding it. Strange to say, 
these opinions are expressed mainly by those who take the 
highest view of the inspiration of Scripture, and who bow with 
a more profound reverence than others to words which they 
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believe to have been immediately dictated by the Spirit to the 
sacred penmen. Not that it is always so. Dr. Tregelles has 
iven expression to the very opposite opinion. In the intro- 
uction to his Greek New Testament, from which we have 
already quoted, he says :— 


‘In the case of any common writer, we should gladly recur to the 
better and more ancient evidence; and we should never think of 
adhering traditionally to that which we may well know to be pre- 
carious, or worse than doubtful. Surely, then, those who reverence 
God’s Holy Word must be responsible for using the same care, the 
same discrimination with regard to it, which they do in connection 
with other writings and works.’* 


Yet even these words convey an inadequate impression of the 
relation of Dr. Tregelles to the point before us; for, if there be 
one thing more apparent than another in all that he has said 
and done, it is that the very profoundness of his reverence for 
Scripture, that the singular depth of his conviction that he was 
dealing with the tpsissima verba of the Spirit of God, has at once 
impelled him to his studies, and sustained him amidst many 
discouragements and trials connected with them. Others might 
also be named by whom a similar spirit has been displayed, such 
as Professors Westcott and Lightfoot. The same high motive 
has actuated them, and been the spur to those labours by which 
they have done much to restore to England her ancient prestige 
in the field of Biblical inquiry. 

Still, there is too much cause to acknowledge that the feeling 
to which we allude is widely spread in the British churches, 
and especially among those who claim to be the purest repre- 
sentatives of Evangelical Christianity. There is a want of 
interest in the study of the text, a magnifying of the difficulties 
to be overcome, an underrating of the confidence with which 
conclusions may be accepted, and, in the last resort, the assertion 
that we ought at least to wait, that the facts are, as yet, neither 
sufficiently collected nor classified, and that on so momen- 
tous a question the mind of the community ought not to be 
disturbed till we are more prepared than we are now to give a 
final verdict. "We entreat those who argue thus to pause for 
a moment and reflect how inconsistent with their general views 
such a position is. Surely, in exact proportion to the degree in 
which we assign inspiration to the words of evangelisis and 
apostles, must be our sense of the importance of knowing 
exactly what these words were. Even although none of the 
more weighty expressions of the text were to be affected, who 


* «Greek New Testament.’ Introduction, p. 1. 
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shall venture to say by what small changes its power and 
beauty as a whole may be either diminished or increased? In 
the great pictures of a master’s hand the eye of the spectator 
may be chiefly won by the leading figures or objects presented 
to his view; yet even the most subordinate touches of the pic- 
ture are necessary to the fulness of impression produced by it. 
Let one of them be changed, let one object in the grouping be 
displaced, or one small patch of colour be substituted for another, 
and the whole effect will instantly be marred. Let the original 
arrangement or colour be restored, and, —— unable perhaps 
to explain the reason, we shall come again under the speil of the 
original conception. 


‘A friend called on Michael Angelo, who was finishing a statue. 
Some time afterwards he called again ; the sculptor was still at his 
work. His friend, looking at the figure, exclaimed, “ You have been 
idle since I last saw you.” “ By no means,” replied the sculptor, “I 
have retouched this part, and polished that; I have softened this 
feature, and brought out this muscle ; I have given more expression 
to this lip, and more energy to this limb.” “ Well, well,” said his 
friend, “but all these are trifles.” ‘It may be so,” replied Angelo, 
“but recollect that trifles make perfection, and that perfection is 
no trifle.” ’ 


Even, therefore, though it were the case that only small 
matters were affected by the labours of the Biblical critic, the 
correct determination of these may be of unspeakable conse- 
quence to the general influence of the New Testament revela- 
tion. We cannot tell what may be the result. In ways that 
we cannot anticipate, it may be such as to lend new strength to 
the claims or a new charm to the beauty of Scripture. Of this 
much we are sure, that every fragment that has been broken 
away, that every spot or stain that has been imprinted on it 
through lapse of time or human carelessness, has tended in some 
degree to make it less influential than it would otherwise 
have been. 

It is not enough, however, to speak thus. We must deny 
that the changes to be produced on the text of the New Testa- 
ment by sound and careful criticism are so trifling as they are 
often represented to be. We are quite aware of the language 
most frequently used upon this point, and do not dispute its 
general accuracy. Bentley was not wrong when he said in his 
own terse and vigorous language :— 


‘The real text of the sacred writers is competently exact, indced, 
even in the worst MSS. now extant; nor is one article of faith or 
moral precept either perverted or lost in them, choose as awkwardly 
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‘as you can, choose the worst by design out of the whole lump of 


readings. 


And again :— 


‘But even put your thirty thousand readings into the hands of a 
knave or a fool; and yet with the most sinistrous and absurd 
choice he shall not extinguish the light of a single chapter, nor 


so disguise Christianity but that every feature of it will still be 
the same.’* 


The general truth of the statement contained in these words, 
and often since repeated in other forms, we at once admit. We 
admit that all the experience hitherto gained points irresistibly 
to the conclusion, that in the great substance of her faith the 
Church has always been in the possession of her rightful 
inheritance, and that that inheritance will be only the more 
assured to her the more the criticism of the Scripture text 
attains the perfection after which it is at present struggling. 
Yet we are persuaded that this aspect of the case is often unin- 
tentionally exaggerated, and that an under-estimate is formed 
of the amount of effect to be produced by the adoption of what 
we believe to be true readings of the New Testament instead 
of false ones now in use. The essence of our doctrinal theology 
may undergo no change, but certain accidental distinctions and 
determinations which have gathered in course of time around 
its leading statements, and which have in no small degree 
increased the difficulty of receiving them, may be materially 
modified. Even if doctrine be not touched at all, there are not 
a few questions connected with our ecclesiastical relations, our 
social condition, even with the religious experience of the 
_~ Christian, that have been complicated and darkened by 

se readings. Historical and critical inquiry, too, into the 
authenticity of the books of Scripture, has suffered from the 
same cause; and while men have been searching for a solution 
of difficulties in considerations whose weakness often did more 
to confirm than remove them, the hint towards the true solution 
may sometimes be found in some reading that, after having 
been buried for centuries in unknown or uncollated MSS., has 
only been recently brought to light. The best way to make 
good our statement, and before dealing in general remarks, is 
to give one or two examples of what we mean. 

e select first of all a reading in Matt. v. 32, a text bearing 
closely upon the important question of marriage and divorce. 
As we meet the words in the TZertus Receptus we read, 


* In his Remarks upon a Discourse of Freethinking. 
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‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, mapexrds Adyou 
moet aitiv porxac0m,’ and the only meaning that can be 
attached to them is, that whosoever puts away his wife for 
another cause than that of adultery on her part causes her 
to commit adultery, because, thus put away, she may marry 
another. It is at once obvious, we may remark in passing, 
that the meaning thus gained is exposed to two fatal objec- 
tions, first that the woman put away may zoft marry again, 
in which case it cannot be said that she commits adultery ; 
secondly, that our attention is directed to her as the guilty 
party, whereas it is our Lord’s design to show that not 
she but the man is guilty. This, however, is not the main 
point before us. It is that, according to the Roman Catholic 
view of this verse—a view shared, if we are not under a false 
impression, by many English divines—divorce is wholly dis- 
allowed. Even adultery does not render it lawful to dissolve a 
marriage. Tlopyvefa is understood to mean not unchastity after, 
but unchastity before marriage, and the inference is that divorce 
can only be allowed where the latter has existed, and when 
therefore no marriage can be properly said to have taken place. 
The difficulty experienced in meeting this is the use of the word 
mopveta, which might at first sight lead us to think of virginal, 
not marital incontinence, and which thus forms the great 
strength of the Romish argument. Is there anything then that 
may show us that it is implied in the whole drift of the passage 
that the latter, not the former is meant? We turn to the 
true reading, potxevOjvat, instead of porxacda, and we notice its 
effect. The whole meaning of the clause is changed. It is not 
now that the woman put away commits adultery by marrying 
‘another, so that the guilt is transferred from her husband to her ; 
but it is that the husband, by the very act of putting her away, 
has himself acted as an adulterer, has committed a deed of adultery 
on the wife whom he has divorced, has made her to suffer 
adultery at his hands. That such is the true sense of the 
passage is clear, not only from the word porxevOijvat, which 
must be translated as a passive, but from the parallel verse in 
Mark x. 11, ‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry 
another,’ én’ airiv, that is, ‘committeth adultery upon 
or against her,’ the first wife, for that ari refers to her is clear 
from the following words which ought to read, xai éav air} 
dmohvcaca «.t.A. It appears then that, according to the 
teaching of our Lord, especially in Matt. v. 32, the act of putting 
away a wife and adultery against her or upon her are equivalent 
to one another. When aman puts away his wife, except for 
the cause mentioned, it is a testimony on his part that he is 
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making his relation to her to be that of an adulterer; when he 
commits adultery against her it is putting her away. Both are 
ipso facto a breaking. of the marriage bond. The inference is 
obvious. Adultery by either partner dissolves the marriage and 
is a justification of divorce. Only on the ground that adultery 
is a legitimate cause of divorce can it be said that a man who 
puts away his wife for any other cause is abrogating the mar- 
riage bond as an aduiterer, and is as guilty as he. It is implied 
therefore in the passage before us, when the true reading is 
adopted, that zopvefa does not mean unchastity before, but 
unchastity after marriage. The Roman Catholic interpretation 
is false; and the great doctrine is established that divorce is 
unjustifiable on any other ground than adultery, but is justifiable 
on that. 

We take next another and a simpler case, bearing upon an 
altogether different point, and yet hardly less valuable in its 
own way. The objection against the authenticity of the Gospel 
of St. John, drawn from the fact that ‘the Jews’ are so often 
spoken of there as persons with whom the writer has no con- 
nection, though, if his Gospel be authentic, he was himself a 
Jew, is familiar to every one. Here, it is said in effect, is a 
method of speaking altogether unprecedented and unnatural ; 
there is nothing like it in the earlier Gospels; it betrays at once 
the author’s Gentile birth; no Jew could thus have separated 
himself from his people. We turn to Matt. vii. 29, where the 
evangelist, indisputably a Jew, remarks of Jesus at the close of 
the Sermon on the Mount, ‘for He taught them as one having 
‘ authority and not as the scribes,’ cal ovx os of ypayparets. But 
the true reading is kal odx as of ypaypareis adrév, ‘and not as 
‘ their scribes’—the very method of expression that we find in 
the Gospel of St. John, but far more natural in it when we 
think either of its date or of the circumstances amidst which it 
was penned. 

Our next example shall have reference to the Gospel of St. 
Mark, and, instead of giving it in our own words, we shall give 
it in the words of Mr. Burgon. But first let us notice that the 
common reading of Mark vii. 19 is, ‘ Whatsoever thing from 
‘without entereth into the man it cannot defile him; because 
‘it entereth not into his heart, but into the belly, and goeth 
‘out into the draught, purging all meats, xa@apiCov advta ra 
‘ Bpdyara.’ The meaninglessness of this, to say nothing of the 
false translation of xafapi¢ov, must at once be obvious to every 
one. A true translation of xa%ap{(ov, however, would only make 
the clause still more meaningless. What says a faithful criti- 
cism of the text? That the true reading is caMapitwy, and ‘ that 
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‘expression,’ says Mr. Burgon, ‘does really seem to be no part 
‘ of the Divine discourse, but the evangelist’s inspired comment 
‘on the Saviour’s words.’ Our Saviour (he explains) by that 
discourse of His—ipso facto—‘ made all meats clean.’ How doubly 
striking a statement, when it is remembered that probably 
Simon Peter himself was the actual author of it—the same who, 
on the housetop at Joppa, had been shown in a vision that 
‘God had made clean’ (6 Od5 éxaddpire) ‘all His creatures !’* 
Therein indeed consists the singular beauty of the readin 
xa0ap{Cov, when we look at it in connection with the wiht 
tradition of the early Church that St. Mark was the ‘interpreter’ 
of St. Peter. We see the apostle, in the light of all that had 
been revealed to him in his later life, looking back upon the 
words once spoken by his Divine Master in regard to eating 
meats with unwashed hands. He had not understood them at 
the time. Now he understands them; and, as he quotes the 
remarkable declaration that outward things cannot defile a man 
because they enter not into the heart, but into the belly, and go 
out into the draught, he adds, ‘ this He said making all meats 
clean.’ We cannot forbear adding, though foreign to our 
immediate purpose, that it is somewhat doubtful whether, in 
conformity with the principles of the rest of his work, Mr. 
Burgon is entitled to admit xa@api{wv into the text. 

One other passage only would we notice, but that, one of 
great dogmatic value, John i. 18. The words of the received 
text are, ‘ The only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him.’ But the true reading is most 
probably povoyerijs Oeds not 6 poroyerijs vids. Of the full effect 
of this reading upon the Christology of the New Testament 
it is impossible as yet to speak, for the words must first be 
accepted, and must have time to work themselves into the 
consciousness of Christendom, before we can say in what manner 
they will influence the Church’s method of conceiving the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and the relations of the different persons 
of the Godhead. This much, however, is obvious, that on the 
one hand they constitute the most striking testimony in the 
New Testament to the divinity of Jesus, and that on the other 
they render a certain modification in the sense of deds necessary. 
In the absolute and highest sense of the word @eds cannot have 
povoyerns predicated of it. It is not divinity therefore in its 
most absolute and remote sense, not divinity exactly as it exists 
in One who is the fountain-head of all existence, not a Oedris 
covering in every particular precisely the same field of thought 
when applied to the Son as when applied to the Father, that is 


* «The Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark,’ p. 179. 
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here attributed to Jesus. It is divinity rather as the necessary 
effluence of that Being to whom we give in its highest sense 
the name of God. It is divinity as it is expressed in the words 
of the Nicene Creed, where the preposition é« must be noticed 
as well as the words with which it is connected, Oedv éx Oeod, 
PGs hwrds, Ocdv ex Oeod GAnOwod What 
the text does is to carry us back to the thought of God as 
essentially expressing Himself in another, as doing this not so 
much by deliberate act as by the very nature of His own being, 
so that this other shall be justly described as ‘ the brightness of 
‘His glory and the express image of His existence (toatdcews)’ 
—Heb. i, 3—co-eternal therefore with Himself, not created, 
essentially Divine, yet not so in every respect as Himself, because 
though not in order of time, yet in order of thought He is after 
Him. Further, how much ought this reading to accomplish in 
bringing home to us the great truth so powerfully drawn out 

Mr. Hutton in his very striking essay on the Incarnation, 
that God is in His own essence, and not merely in relation to 
us, what we endeavour to express by the word Father : 


‘We are told by the incarnation something of God’s absolute and 
essential nature, something which does not merely describe what He 
is to us, but what He is in Himself. If Christ is the Eternal Son of 
God, God is in deed and in essence a Father ; the social nature, the 
spring of love is of the very essence of the Eternal Being: the com- 
munication of His life, the reciprocation of His affection dates from 
beyond time—belongs, in other words, to the very being of God. . . . 
Before all worlds He was essentially the Father, essentially love, 
essentially something infinitely more than knowledge or power, 
essentially communicating and receiving a living affection, essentially 
all that the heart can desire.’ * 


How much, too, ought it to effect in the way of meeting 
some of the most remarkable Christological speculations of the 
Continent, that the ‘Sonship’ of Christ begins with His 
manifestation in the flesh, and that the conception of this 
Sonship has nothing to do with the conception of the Logos 
in His eternal pre-existence. Finally, though speaking with 
much hesitation, and with a profound sense both of the diffi- 
culty of the subject, and of the infinite value to the Church 
of the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus, we venture to suggest 
that out of this one reading, when it has taken thorough 
eg of the minds, and been worked into the logical appre- 

ension of Christians, there may come a closer bond of thought 
between Trinitarians and that higher section of Unitarians who 


* Hutton’s ‘ Essays,’ i. pp. 245, 251. 
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are often not far removed from them in the substance of their 
faith. 

These examples may suffice for the present. We might have 
confined them to smaller matters, and the effect would hardly 
have been diminished, for such matters, if less important in- 
dividually, gain importance by their number. They meet us 
everywhere ; and their combined value cannot be over-estimated. 
No great doctrine may be involved in them; but, under the 
influence of correct. readings, what freshness, what vivacity, 
what undreamed of turns of thought appear to us! The 
individuality of the writers, their naiveté, their simplicity, 
their abruptness, their boldness, come out in a way that no one 
could have anticipated. We are almost in another world. 
What Professor Jowett has said of sound principles of inter- 
pretation is not less true of the application of just criticism to 
the construction of the text, ‘The Bible will still remain unlike 
‘any other book; its beauty will be freshly seen, as of a picture 
‘which is restored after many ages to its original state ; it will 
‘create a new interest, and make for itself a new kind of 
‘authority by the life which is in it.’* We add only one con- 
sideration more, but that a consideration which, in judging of 
the point before us, ought to be distinctly borne in mind. 
These better readings will be translated. Sooner or later they 
will be placed in the hands of the great mass of Christians. 
Then we shall see their power. There is a vast difference 
between the effect produced by a good reading being known 
to a few students in their closets, and its finding its sphere of 
instruction or quickening or comfort in the consciousness of the 
Church at large. Every day we have illustration of similar 
facts. A thought has been long slumbering in our minds. 
We have often dwelt upon it, and it has led to nothing. We 
see it at last find public expression from some other source. 
From that moment it is another thought to us. It does not 
slumber now. It has an emphasis, a vitality, a power which it 
had not before. The half-extinguished taper that, slipped alone 
into the taper-vase, dies, when slipped in among a number of 
other tapers kindles the whole into a flame. So also in the case 
before us. It is no argument against the reasonableness of ex- 
pecting great results from new and better readings of the New 
Testament text that these readings, though long known to 
scholars, have produced little effect. Let them be taken into, 
and offered to the world in, the published text; above all, let 
them be translated into the English Bible, and their power will 
immediately be felt as it has not been before. The determina- 


* «Essays and Reviews,’ p. 375. 
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tion of the text of Scripture, in short, instead of being a trifling 
thing, is precisely that part of Biblical study which promises to 
be most rich in fruit. é' 

If what has now been said be true, it becomes all the more 
important to see that the principles upon which we proceed in 
fixing the text be sound; so that, on the one hand, no change 
may be made with undue haste; and, on the other, none be 
refused that is borne witness to by competent evidence. Two 
schools of criticism here offer themselves to our choice, and 
practically there are only two. They are represented, and that 
with a keenness of which we shall say no more than that it is 
proportional to the interest and importance of the subject, by 
several of the authors named at the head of this article, and 
especially by Dr. Tregelles and Dr. Scrivener. Our space will 
hardly permit us to go at length into the argument between 
these critics, to say nothing of the fact that the effort to do so 
would lead us away from the aim that we have immediately in 
view. It will be well, however, to state their respective posi- 
tions, and to do so as much as possible in their own words. 
We shall then consider a little more fully the principles laid 
down by Dr. Scrivener, because he may be regarded as the 
ablest exponent of views held widely in this country ; because, 
in several works ranging over a considerable period, he has 
reiterated his conclusions with much confidence; and because 
he has lately found a spirit of championship in Mr. Burgon, 
that shows how far such studies are from being necessarily only 
dialectical and cold.* 

Amidst the immense mass of MSS. known to us, the first and 
most important duty of the critic is to determine which are 
most worthy of reliance. Tregelles’ principle then is, to apply 
external tests to the determination of the point. He sces that 
we have in our hands versions of the New Testament made at 


* It is impossible for us to name Dr. Scrivener, and that especially at 
a time when we are about to object to principles strenuously advocated 
by him, without expressing our high admiration of the services he has 
rendered to the Church of Christ in the department of Biblical criticism. 
For a long series of years he has laboured in this cause with a diligence, 
a faithfulness, and a conscientiousness worthy of it. The works given by 
him to the world, the product of the most extensive study, are models of 
what the critical student of Scripture has to do. That one whose services 
are so valuable in a department too rarely pursued should be left bur- 
dened with the cares of a remote parish in Cornwall, instead of being 
laced in some sphere where he would have complete leisure for what he 
s chosen as his life-work, seems to us a reflection upon those digni- 
taries and patrons of the English Church who are generally thought to 
have regard, in tho distribution of their extensive patronage, to theo- 
logical attainment. 
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a period long anterior to that of any of our existing MSS., as 
also citations from the New Testament in writings of the Fathers 
that have come’ down to us from the same early age. No doubt, 
even here, an element of uncertainty has to be contended with. 
The text of versions and of citations has been affected by time 
as well as the text of our New Testament codices themselves. 
The editions of them that have been published are frequently 
uncritical and incorrect. We may often be as uncertain as to 
the readings they presented at the time when the MSS. con- 
taining them appeared, as we are with regard to the readings 
that we would deduce from our MSS. of the New Testament. 
Still, after making due allowance for these chances of error, a 
sufficient amount of certainty remains to enable us to decide 
with perfect confidence as to the manner in which a very large 
number of important texts were read at a date much more 
remote than that from which any MS. evidence has come 
down to us. These texts, thus determined, become with Dr. 
Tregelles criteria of the value ofa MS. Do its readings accord 
with them in the main? It is a proof that that MS. possesses 
an ancient text, and that it is entitled, so far at least, to speak 
with authority upon this point. Do they notsoaccord? Then 
there is at least no proof that its text is ancient, but rather the 
contrary, and it is not entitled to speak in the same tones. 
Dr. Tregelles would further apply this mode of dealing to 
versions, comparing them with our oldest MSS. and with 
citations from the early Fathers, as also to citations from the 
early Fathers, comparing them with our oldest MSS. and with 
versions ; ‘ thus,’ to use his own words, ‘ obtaining a threefold 
‘cord of credible testimony—not, be it remembered, that of 
‘witnesses arbitrarily assumed to be trustworthy, because of 
‘real or supposed antiquity, but of those valued because their 
‘internal character has been vindicated on grounds of simple 
‘induction of fact.’* 

Such is the principle; it is the result of applying it that is 
startling. It is found as a matter of fact that by far the larger 
number of MSS. known, including nearly all the cursives, 
cannot stand the test, that a few MSS. alone can do so. After 
giving a number of illustrations, Dr. Tregelles says :— 


‘They all prove the same point—that in places in which the more 
valuable ancient versions (or some of them) agree in a particular 
reading, or in which such a reading has distinct patristic authority, 
and the mass of MSS. stand in opposition to such a lection, there are 
certain copies which habitually uphold the older reading.’+ 


* «History of the Printed Text of the New Testament,’ p. 150. 
Ibid. 148. 
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The conclusion is obvious. ‘These ‘certain copies,’ although 
few in number, are better witnesses to the state of the ancient 
text than the mass of MSS. exhibiting different’ readings; and 
combining with them now, but for another purpose, the versions 
and citations by which their value was proved, it is impossible, 
Dr. Tregelles would urge, to resist the inference that they 
afford us the most correct text of the New Testament :— 


‘The mass of recent MSS.,’ he says, ‘ possess no determining voice in 
a question what we should receive as genuine readings. We are able 
to take the few documents whose evidence is proved to be trustworthy, 
and safely discard from present consideration the 89-90ths, or what- 
ever else their numerical proportion may be.’* 


Or, in other words :— 


‘The case would be more correctly stated if it were claimed that 
the united testimony of versions, Fathers, and the oldest MSS. should 
be preferred to that of the mass of modern copies.’+ ; 


Dr. Scrivener again starts with the assertion that the 
principles thus advocated by Tregelles are tantamount to the 
shutting out of a large portion of the evidence, a procedure in 
itself always objectionable, but rendered especially so in the 
present case by three considerations, to which he attaches great 
weight :—(1) That the value of our modern codices as inde- 
pendent witnesses is enhanced by the fact that it can be shown 
that they are not degenerate copies of our older MSS. (2) That 
there is every probability that these modern MSS. are copies of 
MSS. even older than the oldest that now survive. (3) That 
the testimony of our ancient codices is not unanimous. 


‘In the ordinary concerns of social life,’ he says, ‘one would form no 
favourable estimate of the impartiality of a judge (and such surely is 
the real position of a critical editor) who deemed it safe to discard 
unheard eighty-nine witnesses out of ninety that are tendered to 
him, unless indeed it were perfectly certain that the eighty-nine 
had no means of information except what they derived from the 
ninetieth ; on that supposition, and on that supposition alone, could 
the judge’s reputation for wisdom or fairness be upheld.’ t 


Again :— 
“It has never, I think, been affirmed by anyone (Dr. Tregelles 


would not be sorry to affirm it if he could with truth) that the mass 
of cursive documents are corrupt copies of the uncials still extant ; 


* «History of the Printed Text of the New Testament,’ p, 138. 
+ Ibid. p. 141. 
¢ Introduction to ‘ Codex Augiensis,’ p. 7. 
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the fact has scarcely been suspected in a single instance, and certainly 
never proved. I will again avail myself of Davidson’s words, not 
only because they admirably express my meaning, but because his 
general bias is not quite in favour of the views I am advocating :— 
“Ceteris paribus,” he observes, “the reading of an ancient copy 
is more likely to be authentic than that of a modern one. But the 
reading of a more modern copy may be more ancient than the reading 
of an ancient one. A modern copy itself may have been derived not 
from an extant one more ancient, but from one still more ancient no 
longer in existence. And this was probably the case in not a few 
instances.” No one can carefully examine the readings of cursive 
documents, as represented in any tolerable collation, without per- 
ceiving the high probability that Davidson’s account of them is true. 
But it is not essential to our argument that the fact of their being 
derived from ancient sources now lost should be established, though 
internal evidence points strongly to their being so derived; it is 
enough that such an origin is possible to make it at once unreason- 
able and unjust to shut them out from a “determining voice” (of 
course, jointly with others) on questions of doubtful reading.’* 


Again, after discussing some of the texts brought forward by 
Tregelles in support of his propositions, he goes on :— 


‘Those who have followed me through this prolonged investigation 
will readily anticipate my reply to Dr. Tregelles’ “statement of his 
case,” comprehended in the following emphatic words: “It is 
claimed that the wnited testimony of versions, Fathers, and the oldest 
MSS. should be preferred to that of the mass of modern copies ; and 
further, that the character of the few ancient MSS. which agree with 
versions and Fathers must be such (from that very cirewmstance) as 
to make their general evidence the more trustworthy.” _Unquestion- 
ably, I rejoin, your claim is reasonable, it is irresistible. If you 
show us all, or nearly all, the uncials you prize as deservedly main- 
taining a variation from the common text which is recommended by 
all the best versions and most ancient Fathers, depend upon it we 
will not urge against such overwhelming testimony the mere number 
of the cursive copies, be they ever so unanimous, on the other 
side.’+ 


To a similar purport Dr, Scrivener speaks in his latest 
expression of opinion on this subject :— 


‘ No living man possessed of a tincture of scholarship would dream 
of setting up testimony exclusively modern against the ‘“‘ unanimous” 
voice of antiquity. The point on which we insist, and find it so 
difficult to impress upon Dr. Tregelles and his allies, is briefly . this 
—that the evidence of his “ancient authorities” is anything but 


* Introduction to ‘Codex Augiensis,’ p. 8. + Ibid. p. 17. 
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unanimous ; that they are perpetually at variance with each other, 
even if you limit the term “ancient” within the narrowest bounds,’* 


And once more— 


‘We do not place the more modern witnesses in one scale, the 
older in the other, and then decide numero non pondere which shall 
prevail ; we advocate the use of the cursive copies principally, and 
indeed almost exclusively, where the ancient codices are at variance ; 
and if, in practice, this shall be found to amount to a perpetual appeal 
to the younger witnesses, it is because, in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
the elder will not agree.’ + 


From these passages the following principles of the school, 
represented by Dr. Scrivener, may be gathered :— 

(1.) That the modern MSS. are in many particulars the 
representatives of an ancient text that has been handed down 
by them, and by them alone, and that, therefore, they are to be 
constantly consulted. 

(2.) That the propriety of an appeal to them is confirmed by 
the fact that we cannot examine them without seeing that they 
are not degenerate copies of our older MSS., but that they 
possess an independent character, and are marked by features 
peculiar to themselves. 

(3.) That, notwithstanding this, ancient testimony to any 
reading is conclusive where it is unanimous, or nearly so; but, 

(4.) That such ancient testimony is never, or very rarely, 
unanimous, and that, when it is not, the mass of modern MSS. 
ought to be called in to give final decision. 

The practical result of these principles is that in almost every 
case where we have a contested reading we shall have to follow 
the modern MSS., and that the text ultimately adopted by us 
will differ materially from the ancient text preserved, either in 
any one ancient MS. or in all. We make one or two observa- 
tions upon the whole question, without taking up the four 
principles above noticed in their order. 

I.—The position assigned on Dr. Scrivener’s system to the 
cursives is one to which they have no rightful claim. It is at 
once conceded that they may, in many instances, preserve an 
ancient and true reading that, owing to one cause or another, 
has little or no evidence from the ancient MSS. themselves. 
But the question immediately arises, how are we to know when 
this occurs? The mere fact that the ancients are divided, as 
we shall for the present suppose them to be, is no proof that the 


* ‘Introduction to the Criticism of the New Test.,’ p. 398. 
+ Ibid. p. 407. 
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reading presented by the moderns is entitled to our acceptance. 
It may be, but we must have evidence of some kind toassure us that 
itis. That it has come down to us in a very large number of the 
moderns, does not by itself constitute such proof as we require. 
It might do so could it be shown that these moderns had, in all 
probability, handed down, each in its own independent way, a 
text once used in widely separated quarters of the world, were 
they in other words not only independent of our ancients, but 
also independent of one another. It is notorious, however, that 
this is not the fact. Their close agreement in a vast number of 
particulars is evidence that they must have had a common 
origin. On no other principle is it possible to explain that 
unanimity which differs so greatly from the amount of diver- 
gence exhibited by their ancient compeers. Those who advocate 
their claims make much of the circumstance that, long before 
our oldest MSS. were written, the text of the New Testament 
was in a state of great confusion, and that this, and not alone 
the carelessness with which MSS. were written, a carelessness 
of which our oldest MSS. display numerous and indisputable 
marks, is the explanation of the divergence of the latter from 
one another. There is no doubt that they are right. But how 
then is it to be explained that our modern MSS. exhibit not so 
much divergence as singular agreement? If they all bore inde- 
pendent witness to ancient readings, they would also bear witness 
to the confusion that marked ancient times, and out of which 
the varieties of the others arose. Why is it that they do not? 
There is only one answer to be given. They have sprung from 
acommon source. Similar influences of one kind or another 
have made them what they are. They constitute a group. Even 
although, therefore, we allow that they may have been copied 
from an ancient text, of which every ancient representative has 
been lost, even although they may be possessed of a higher 
character than that of being degenerate representatives of any 
of the older MSS. in our hands, it is yet obvious that, in 
reckoning up our authorities, they must be estimated as 
one. They are not the ‘eighty-nine witnesses out of ninety’ 
tendered to a judge by discarding whom the judge be- 
trays his partiality, unless it be ‘perfectly certain that the 
‘ eighty-nine had no means of information, except what 
‘ they derived from the ninetieth.* They are rather, speaking 
generally, the ninety who have all been instructed by the same 
informant before they appear in court. That they are numerous 
adds in consequence no weight to their testimony. They are so 
evidently connected with one another that the thought of their 
* Scrivener’s ‘Codex Augiensis.’ Introduction, p. 7. P 
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number must be laid aside; and laid aside not only, for that it 
must be so here is not denied, when they are in opposition to all 
our old authorities, but in respect to the readings considered in 
themselves that are presented by them. After we have separated 
from their mass the few that we know to contain an ancient 
text, the rest can be regarded, on the most favourable supposi- 
tion, as no more than witnesses to another ancient text contained 
in them alone. 

Let us allow then, for the sake of the argument, that they are 
so. The great body of the cursives now form a group testifying 
to a particular reading about which our oldest authorities are 
disagreed. We urge that their relation to this disagreement is 
entirely different from that asserted for them by their defenders. 
They are only one authority, not ancient in form, but, by the 
supposition, and as regards the reading in question, ancient in 
substance. Viewed in the most fevensiiihe agit they can only 
take rank along with our ancients, occupy the same platform, and 
be entitled to the same privileges as each of them. To regard 
them as a make-weight, that may be thrown into one of the 
scales of a balance held in equilibrium by our divided older 
MSS., is to put them into an altogether singular and anomalous 
position. And the anomaly is the greater when we consider 
that this equilibrium is not always produced by the same old 
MSS. being in each of the two scales. One such MS. is now in 
one scale, now in another. N will be with B against A, CO, D, 
when we are examining to-day. To-morrow their relative posi- 
tions will be altered; A will have joined B, and 8 will be in the 
scale with C and D. Thus, in Luke vi. 1, 8 B and L omit the 
word devrepompéry, while A, C, and D support it. In the 
same verse A joins N* B and L in omitting the réy before 
onopiuwv, while C and D keep together, and along with N° 
retain the article. In both examples, and looking at the older 
MSS. simply as old, there is a tolerably equal conflict of authori- 
ties, and the scales are filled in each case pretty much by the 
same weights. When we pass to the seventh verse of the same 
chapter things are changed. N which had gone with B and L 
in the first verse, now opposes them by reading aperijpouy 
instead of zapernpodyro, the reading of A, B, D, and L; while 
in the same verse B also forsakes its old companions, and reads 
Oeparetdoet, N, A, D, and L reading Ocparever. In the case 
of the last two readings, then, the weights in our scales are 
altered. Upon what reasonable ground shall it be maintained 
that the body of our cursive MSS. shall interpose in all these 
cases to turn the scales one way or another, and this, though 
the effect will be that they will decide against B in the first 
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mentioned, with B in the last mentioned readings. Why shall 
they have a right to keep out of the confusion, to look down 
upon it from a serene height, to wait till the perplexity, however 
different the causes that have produced it, is complete, and then 
to step in and decide the matter as they please? They ought 
to have been in the contest. Whatever claims they may have 
they have no claim to be a Deus ex machina, themselves free 
from the struggle of life, and only stooping from their throne 
to put an end to it with final and decisive voice. We might 
quite as well ask that this privilege should be reserved for x, or 
for B. Either of them might, with equal justice, be set aside 
for a time, and, when all our other authorities, moderns included, 
had left us equally balanced, be brought in to make the one 
scale heavier than the other. It is a misapprehension of the 
part to be acted by critical authorities when any one of them 
whatever has the permanent place of peacemaker assigned to it. 
Yet such is practically the place given to the cursives by the 
school whose views we are engaged in combating. Nothing 
else can be meant by such words as these—‘ Where the oldest 
‘authorities really agree we accept their united testimony as 
‘ practically conclusive ;’ our design is ‘to employ their (the 
‘cursives) confessedly secondary evidence in those number- 
‘less instances where their elder brethren are hopelessly at 
‘ variance.’ * 

Not only, however, is a wrong place of apparent honour thus 
assigned to these MSS., they are deprived, as usually happens 
in such a case, of the real regard that may be due to them. 
Why should their evidence be called ‘secondary,’ as if it were 
always and necessarily so? Why should any one not ‘deem it 
‘safe, except perhaps in very exceptional instances, to adopt as 
‘true a reading of the cursives, for which but slender ancient 
‘authority, or none, can be produced ?’f It is difficult to under- 
stand clearly what is meant by ‘secondary evidence,’ or why 
this particular evidence should be so called. If the cursives 
give evidence at all they must give it as primary evidence; and 
surely the claim put forth on their behalf, that they are inde- 
pendent witnesses to an ancient text, implies that their evidence 
is primary. Their friends too are well aware that even the 
most zealous defenders of the ancients draw a distinction between 
some of the cursives and others, rejecting no doubt the greater 
number, but accepting a few as hardly less valuable than our 
oldest uncials. Is this distinction to be disallowed? Are these 
few to be cast back into the great mass from which they have 


* Scrivener, ‘ Introduction to the Criticism of the New Test.,’ p. 399. 
+ Ibid. p. 407. 
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been separated, and to be spoken of as only able to give 
‘secondary evidence’? What is allowed to these may, for 
aught we know in the first instance, be the just privilege of all, 
and to treat them therefore at once as ‘secondary’ is to them 
an injustice. Again, we fail to see the principle upon which 
defenders of the cursives say that it is unsafe to accept a read- 
ing of theirs supported by ‘slender ancient authority or none.’ 
It is questionable whether, before having submitted the cursives 
to a trial of which we have yet to speak, they have any right to 
say this. It often happens that, when we deal with the ancient 
MSS. alone, the verdict of a very slender minority is entitled 
to preference. Surely, if in such a case the mass of cursives 
can be thrown into the scale the argument is at least strengthened. 
But, whether it be so or not, why should this statement come 
from the quarter from which we find it coming? ‘There it 
ought to be held that the cursives, representing older MSS. 
that have perished, are always entitled to come forward and 
contest the ground with the older that survive. 

There seems to be a secret consciousness that they cannot do 
this. Hence the creating for them of that unsatisfactory posi- 
tion into which they are put, that of arbitrating between con- 


- tending parties. It is designed to do them honour when they 


are thus told that they shall have a casting vote in the case of 
a division, but it does not effect the end. The true honour is 
to allow them to give their voice while the arguments on either 
side are led, so that they may if possible prevent that equality 
of division which it is always desirable to avoid. 

II.—The cursive MSS. upon this system escape a trial to 
which we are bound to subject every MS., whether ancient or 
modern, before fixing the value to be assigned to it. There is 
an impression in the minds of many that the defenders of the 
ancient MSS. cling to them because they are ancient, and it is 
astonishing how hard it seems to be to dissipate this illusion. 
Even Mr. Burgon yields to it. When, in his work on ‘ The Last 
Twelve Verses of St. Mark,’ he imagines his ‘unprejudiced 
student’ weighing the merits of Codices 8 and B, and being willing 
to suspend his judgment of condemnation, it is upon the ground 
that ‘the two oldest copies of the Gospels in existence are 
‘entitled to great reverence because of their high antiquity. 
‘They must be allowed a most patient, most unprejudiced, most 
‘respectful, nay, a most indulgent hearing ;’ and then he adds, 
‘ But when all this has been freely accorded, on no intelligible 
‘principle can more be claimed for any two MSS. in the world,’ 
as if more were asked! Again, denouncing what he terms 
‘the co-ordinate primacy, claimed for Codex B and Codex ¥, he 
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exclaims, ‘The text of the sacred deposit is far too precious 


‘a thing to be sacrificed to an irrational, or at least a super- 
‘ stitious devotion to two MSS., simply because they may possibly 
‘be older by a hundred years than any other we possess.’* 
There cannot be a greater mistake than the idea given utterance 
to in such words. The value of these MSS. is not upheld 
because they are ancient, but because they are good. And what 
is a good MS.? To answer, an ancient one and the more 
ancient the better, is so small a part of the reply that one may 
well hesitate before suying so at all. It is no doubt true that, 
looking only at the ordinary chances of corruption, it is likely 
that a MS. of the fourth century will have suffered less than 
one of the tenth or eleventh. It is the product of fewer tran- 
scriptions, and we may therefore infer that it has been exposed 
to fewer alterations. But we are met here by the fact formerly 
alluded to, that at a date older than the oldest of our MSS. the 
text was notoriously uncertain and corrupt. Mere antiquity, 
therefore, does not necessarily make a good MS. It may have 
been copied from a bad one. It may have been carelessly copied. 
Something more than antiquity is necessary to make it good, 
and that is, that its readings be good. What are good readings, 
again, can only be determined by taking into consideration 
partly the external evidence supplied by MSS., versions, and 
citations, where that evidence is tolerably unanimous, and partly 
internal criteria, such as a good meaning, conformity to the 
general mode of expression adopted by the writer, accordance 
with his known style of thought, together with various others 
that force themselves upon the critic in the prosecution of his 
task. From these sources combined we learn that in the earliest 
age of Christianity a particular number of texts were read in a 
particular way. We turn to our MSS., and if they present 
these readings, and at the same time no positive evidence 
against themselves, they are good; good, however, not because 
they may be ancient, but because, taking into account all the 
varied evidence possessed by us, we find that they meet the 
demands of that evidence, and by their correspondence with it 
establish their claim on our regard. Nor, let it be noted, are 
they only good for these particular texts, they are generally 
good. For surely it will not be denied that proved value in 
regard to a number of texts, and these characteristic ones, is a 
- fair test of the value of a MS. in general. Proved veracity in 
a witness upon many points is a reason not only why we should 
believe him upon y as points, but why we should accept him 
as a generally credible witness. Let us refuse to acknowledge 


* «The Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark,’ pp. 72, 76. 
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this principle, and an important law of evidence is over- 
thrown. 

It cannot therefore be too strongly urged upon those who 
look with suspicion upon the partiality shown by Dr. Tregelles, 
for example, to ancient MSS., and who consider this an unrea- 
sonable one-sidedness, that the preference rests in but an ex- 
tremely small degree upon the fact that these MSS. are ancient. 
They happen to be so, but the reason why they are preferred is 
that, in the light of all the evidence possessed by us as to the 
Antenicene text of Scripture, they make a nearer approach to 
the original text than is made by the most of those later than 


. themselves. Accordingly, there are cursives, such as 1, 33, 69, 


that, because they stand nearly the same tests as these, are held 
to be of nearly equal value; that is, three MSS. of the tenth, 
the eleventh, and the fourteenth centuries respectively are con- 
sulted with nearly the same confidence as those of the fourth 
and fifth. 

Things being so with regard to the oldest MSS., it will surely 
be allowed that the tests applied to them must in fairness be 
applied also to the moderns. If age alone does not make a 
atte MS. neither does youth. Nor would even the fact of a 

undred witnesses coming forward to prove a point save us 
from the necessity of investigating in each particular case 
whether or not the witness be a good one. If we have reason 
to believe that the hundred are all good certainly their. evidence 
ought to be, and would by most men be held to be, conclusive 
on the point at issue. But this ‘reason to believe’ is what we 
must ask. Their general credibility must be tried by tests 
which every judge applies. If they stand the tests they have 
a just claim to be listened to. If they do not, they must be 
rejected, however numerous. Nor can the admission of the 
fact that our modern MSS. are not bad copies of our present 
ancients, or that they may represent a MS. of an earlier age 
better than any of the latter now existing, save them from the 
trial to which their more ancient brethren were exposed. They 
may, as compared with the old uncials, have individual cha- 
racter, they may represent a parentage of remote antiquity. 
These things are possible. But it is also possible that they may 
be copies of bad old uncials, that their own character, even 
though individual, may be bad. We urge only that they must 
be tested. If they stand the test, the mere fact of their being 
modern does not injure their value. It may be their misfortune 
that they were born in a late age, but it is not their fault. If 
they can establish their claims to be good, let them take their 
places as witnesses whose evidence may counterbalance that of 
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any witnesses however old. If they cannot do so let them be 
removed. 

Unless these principles be admitted, the whole science of 
which we speak becomes mere empiricism. We shall be driven 
about on a sea of uncertainties without either compass or rudder. 
A vague internal sentiment as to what is right or what is wron 
will, in innumerable instances, be our only guide, and we shal 
end in constructing a text which, however it may approve itself 
to our feeling of what ought to be, will have the most trust- 
worthy evidence of antiquity against it. Again, therefore, we 
must urge that before any modern MS. is available as an 
important authority in the formation of the New Testament 
text, it must be tested in exactly the same way as the older are. 
When the advocates of the cursives admit this, we shall acknow- 
ledge ourselves to be at one with them. They have not done it 
yet, and why they have not done it is not explained. 

III.—The want of unanimity in our older MSS. is so stated 
by the school of which we speak, as to convey an exaggerated 
and therefore false impression. That these MSS. do not keep 
continuously together is most certain, but that they are per- 
petually changing about in such a way as to leave us totally 
uncertain what reading to adopt, and to necessitate the 
bringing in of the mass of the cursives in order to render a 
decision possible, is not a correct statement of the case. We 
take a chapter of the Gospels to test the accuracy of this state- 
ment, and we choose at random the seventeenth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John. According to Scrivener’s last edition of 

his Greek Testament, the following readings in that chapter 
are disputed. The evidence is from Tischendorf, and we select 
only what is necessary for our purpose* : — 


On one side. On other side. 
y. 1. Omit or insert 6 be- 
fore Inaois 2 DL curs. 
” OY curs. 
Omit or an ACG curs, 
wa or tya kal NRABO*D CL curs. 
Omitor insert cov ACDGr.L (curs. 
v. 3. ywooxoow or -ovaw NBC (curs.) ADL 
v. 4. or éreA NRABCL D curs. 
v. 6. or dédoxds NABD CL curs, 
»> kal éuol or Kapol NRCDL (curs.) B 
€doxas or dédwxas NRABDL Cc (curs.) 
TeTNpnkay OF -ace BDL AC (curs.) 


* The evidence in the first column of authorities belongs to the first 


alternative mentioned in the left-hand column. (Curs.) denotes that the 
mass of the cursives go with the MSS. named. 
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v. 7. d€doxas or éSwxas 
€iolv or 
y. 8. gdwxas or dédaxas 
Insert or omit «al 


% 4% 
PRO 
BQ 
re 


AD 


8 


éyvocay 
v. 11. overs or ere 


OUTOL OF avTol 
Kayo OY Kal 
6 or ods 
3, or xabas Kai 
v.12. Omit or insert 


or ots 


oho) 
Q 


Qu 


wa 
© 
a 


sert or omit kai 
before épvAaka 
v.13. €avrois or avrois 
v.16. ov« before or 
after e. k. 
vy. 17. Omit or insert cov 
y. 19. Insert or omit éya 
», ow before or after 
kal avtot 
v. 20. or mo- 
TEVTOVT@VY 
21. mdrep or 
», Omit or insert év 
mloTevn OF -o7 
V. 22. kayo or Kal eyo 
S€daxas or 
», Omit or insert éoper 
y. 23. Omit or insert kai 
before iva 
v.24. marep or marnp 
ods 
», S€dxas or 


», S€daxas or 


> 
WO 
Q 
Q> 
i=] 
a 


4% 
> 
Q 
On 


> 
© 
a 

SQ 22 

PQ 


Q* 


D* Gr. L 
(most curs.)* 
(curs. 


Qa 


* 

* 

aw 


by 

> 


Ay Ay Ay A 

gen 

4 


any 
v.25. marep or matip (curs.) AB . 


A glance at this table will show better than any mere num- 
bering of times that certain MSS. are found together, the 
correctness of our statement that the ancient MSS. are not so 
hopelessly at variance after all. Yet it may be just worth 
noticing that the two codices, whose supremacy the defenders of 
the cursives are chiefly desirous to overthrow, N and B, go 
together twenty-eight times, and oppose each other only eleven 
times out of thirty-nine; that D opposes 8 and B when com- 
bined only nine times; that L opposes the same combination 
nine times, and joins N and B, or B alone where ®& is not avail- 
able for our purpose, nineteen times. Only in four various 
readings out of forty-one in all, in the first mentioned in verse 8, 
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the second in verse 21, the first in verse 24, and that of verse 25, 
does it seem that there would be the slightest reason to call in 
the cursives, because the ancient evidence was pretty equally 
divided ; and it is somewhat curious to mark that in ‘all the 
four they would decide with ® against B. 

If the illustration thus afforded of the point before us is not 
enough, we may take even the cases selected by Dr. Scrivener 
in the Introduction to his ‘Codex Augiensis’ to prove the op- 
posite. In order, however, to form a proper judgment as to 


their effect, it will be necessary to tabulate them, and, inasmuch’ 


as we are speaking of MSS. alone, to note only the readings of 
the leading uncials :— 


Mark iii. 29. 4 F On one side. On other side. 

lii. 29. duaprnparos 
or NBL C* vid. D (curs.) 

»» iy. 12, Omit or in- 
sert ra duaprnuata BCL AD (curs.) 

»» iy. 24. Omit or in- 
sert Trois |NBCDL A (curs.) 

»» x. 21. Omit or in- 

sert dpas ov 
oravpov NRBCD A (curs.) 

»» Xi. 4. Omit or in- 
sert | BD L AC (curs.) 

3, Xii. 23. Omit or in- 
sert dvactocow | NBC DL A (curs.) 

Xili. 14. Omit orin- 

sert 1d td 
Aand rot mpopprov | BD L A (curs.) 


Such are Dr. Scrivener’s examples adduced to illustrate, inter 
alia, the want of harmony among our ancient MSS., and the 
propriety therefore of making our appeal to the great mass of 
the cursives. We leave them, separated from the many other 
facts with which, for other purposes, they are associated in his 
pages, to make their own impression on our readers. If they 

ave any acquaintance with MSS., they will certainly allow 
that the amount of harmony is far greater than could have 
been expected. Through almost the whole of the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John, and of these seven passages from St. Mark, 
the text can be easily determined without looking at the cursives. 
There is no such want of unanimity as to make it necessary to 
call them in. If they are to be called in at all, and we fully 
allow that they ought to be so, it must be for a purpose totall 
different from that assigned them by their ablest defender. It 
must not be to decide a controversy among ancient authorities 
that cannot be settled without them—for here such a controversy 
scarcely exists—but to take their place as an independent group 
of witnesses, who shall prove as others do their claim to be 
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heard, and shall then have their evidence weighed as a con- 
stituent part of the proceedings. 

In reality, however, this whole scheme of counting the number 
of ancient witnesses on either side of a disputed reading, and 
then bringing in the modern MSS. to decide the matter where 
there is disagreement, proceeds upon 9 false idea of the function 
of the Biblical critic. That function is not to count heads in 
opposing groups. It is to inquire, as far as opportunity allows, 
into the history of each separate reading. He has a certain 
phenomenon before him, and he has to account for it. He has 
not merely to say, 8, B, D, and L read so and so; A and C 
read otherwise; four are better than two; I decide for the 
former. He has, if possible, to explain how the variety arose. 
He has to test the value of his MSS., not only in general, but 
in reference to the particular part of the New Testament, a 
text of which he may be examining. He has to weigh the 
evidence in the light of many considerations applicable to each 
MS., even to each section of a MS., alone; and to find, as far 
us he can, the key of all existing variations. That key is the 
reading he will then adopt. Hence it is that he will often 
follow three against four, two against five, or even sometimes 
one against six, a proceeding that would be totally illegitimate 
except upon such a wide basis of considerations as that now 
referred to, yet a proceeding that is of the very essence of all 
intelligent criticism. 

IV.—Too much importance is attached, upon the system we 
are examining, to the fact that the modern MSS. are not 
degenerate descendants of our present uncials. Those who 
depend mainly on the latter are not bound to show that they 
are. There is indeed one thing that they ought to be able to 
show, not perfectly, because the best text that can be formed is 
only an approximation to the original text, but imperfectly and 
in measure, that the cursives are the degenerate descendants of 
the text finally adopted by them. If this text be true they must 
be so; and to show how they are so, to exhibit the process by 
which the degeneracy took place, to explain in what manner 
they have come to be what they are, is like the converse 
operation by which we test the correctness of an arithmetical 
account. In so far as we can show this we have a fresh proof 
that we are right, and it often can be shown. To return, for 
example, to the seventeenth chapter of St. John. In verse 1, the 
mass of cursives insert 6 before ’Incods, owing to the constant 
tendency of scribes to completeness and definiteness of state- 
ment. ’Endpas is changed into émjjpe xal under the 
influence of the immediately preceding éAdAnoev. The scribe 
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has the one aorist in his mind, and he naturally follows it up 
with the other. In the same verse a xat slips in easily after tva, 
from the impression that the sentence terminated with ce, and 
for the purpose of making the second clause balance that going 
immediately before. ov again is added after vids, because in 
the preceding clause it is cov rdv vidv of whom we read. In 
verse 4, éreAeiwoa is substituted for redecéoas, under the influence 
of the previous é}éfaca. Twice in verse 6, in verse 7, in verse 8, 
in verse 22, and twice in verse 24, ééwxas is changed into dédwxas, 
because in verse 5, where the Father’s giving to the Son is first 
mentioned, dé5wxa is the form used, and that form naturally 
remains upon the mind of the scribe, while the impression of it 
is deepened each successive time he uses it. The substitution 
of éorw for éoiv, in verse 7, and of ods for ¢ in verse 11, though 
most cursives here give the latter reading, requires no remark. 
The change of order in verse 16 at once explains itself. The 
év, inserted before Gow in verse 21, is obviously a repetition of 
the év undisputed in the first clause; and in verse 20, the sub- 
stitution of morevodvrwy for motevdvtwy is so natural, that it is 
difficult to see how it could have been avoided. Remarks of a 
similar kind will apply to the passages formerly selected from 
St. Mark, and they ought more or less to apply to all passages 
where the reading recommended by the cursives is different 
from that finally adopted by us. We have no interest therefore 
in showing that these cursives are bad copies of our older MSS. 
It is admitted that they are not. If we can establish that they 
are bad copies of the original text, and can give a probable ex- 
planation of the mode of their decline from it, nothing more 
can be reasonably required. 

Lastly, we must ask our readers seriously to consider what 
will be the effect of putting the great mass of the later MSS. 
of the New Testament in the position claimed for them on the 
system we have been examining—that is, not the position of 
independent witnesses, but of arbiters between what are spoken 
of as hopelessly divided ancients. We have shown indeed that 
these ancients are not so hopelessly divided as is alleged. But 
that they are almost always to some extent divided is unques- 
tionable. If, therefore, we are in such cases to resort to the 
moderns as our guides out of otherwise hopeless difficulties, 
what will be the result? The words of Dr. Scrivener, already 
quoted, are an instructive answer :—‘ We advocate the use of 
‘the cursive copies principally, and indeed almost exclusively, 
‘where the ancient codices are at variance; and if, in practice, 
‘this shall be found to amount to a perpetual appeal to the 
‘ younger witnesses, it is because in nineteen cases out of twenty 
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‘ the elder wi// not agree. * That is, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty we shall have to follow the cursive text. There is no 
exaggeration in such an expectation, if the principle that leads 
to it be once admitted. Out of the forty-one cases that we have 
had before us from the Gospel of St. John, there are but nine 
where the cursives read with our chief ancient witnesses or with 
a considerable proportion of them. In the seven cases from the 
Gospel of St. Mark there is not one. It is always so. Let the 
inquirer take the trouble to go through the evidence for the 
different readings of one chapter in any good critical edition of 
the New Testament, and he will at once satisfy himself of the 
fact. There is a certain amount of division among our ancient 
authorities, The cursives are generally against the majority 
in number, still more against the majority in proved character 
and weight. Let us follow them, and we shall certainly vin- 
dicate the Textus Receptus, but we have no hesitation in 
saying that we shall lose innumerable readings more important, 
more venerable, more divine. We shall lose readings that, if 
we know anything at all upon the subject, we know to have 
been used in early times, before the corruption of the text 
became excessive, over the whole or nearly the whole Church 
of Christ. We shall lose readings that can be shown, like 
those noticed in the early part of this paper not one of which 
would be left, to be of the highest value for our correct estimate 
of the word, and our proper understanding of the will, of God. 
No doubt, upon the system that places its main dependence 
upon ancient MSS., we shall lose some valuable passages too, 
passages that have wrought their way into the inmost heart of 
Christendom, taken the deepest hold of its convictions, been 
fruitful to it both of instruction and of comfort; passages also 
that we would fain keep if we could because, hongh not strictly 
a part of God’s revealed will, they perfectly harmonize with it. 
On either side there is some loss, on either some gain; but how 
anyone who has studied the subject should not see that in the 


one case the loss immeasurably preponderates over the gain, in 


the other the gain over the loss, we are wholly unable to 
discover. 


* ‘Introduction to the Criticism of the New Test.,’ p. 407. 
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Art. VII.—WMr. Bright’s Return to the Ministry. 


Tue chief event of the quarter, in relation to home politics, is 
the return of Mr. Bright to public life. The bare rumour of 
such a probability proved powerful enough to suspend the dis- 
integration of the Liberal party, and acted like a spell upon the 
bellicose intentions of the League. But the Tory press professed 
to regard it in quite another light. ‘The Quaker was to be 
‘revived as an afterpiece.’ As the time approached for Mr. Bright 
himself to speak, the curiosity and expectation of the public 
became intense. The silly season of journalists was at its height, 
and they made themselves especially busy with the event. With 
a total forgetfulness of the character of the man whose career, 
past and future, they were discussing, they lectured, admo- 
nished, and finally extolled him to the skies. His moderation, 
his prudence, his sagacious statesmanship, were praised before- 
hand. They were sure that he would never lend himself to such 
and such views. They felt certain that he would say this, and 
confident that he would never say that. His eulogists appeared 
to take for granted that whatever else he did, he would efface 
himself. At last the immense meeting was held, and a system 
of telegraphy unparalleled in the history of reporting was pre- 
pared to flash the words of moderation and prudence to every 
part of the United Kingdom. When Mr. Bright spoke he was 
clear, direct, full of vigour and as Radical as ever. The grand 
echoes of his voice had scarcely died away before the whole 
tribe of counsellors and eulogists began to curse him to his face. 
Suddenly the discovery was made by one of them that the con- 
sternation was unfounded, and that the speech had nothing in 
it after all. 

Let us see how far this is true. Mr. Bright had hardly been 
on his legs five minutes before he administered a back-hander 
to the Establishment, and, as some people thought, to the 
Premier as well. The member for Birmingham had been present 
during the last debate on Mr. Miall’s motion, and winced visibly 
when he heard Mr. Gladstone assert, in half-repentant tones, 
that thought was less free in Ireland than it had been before 
the Church was disestablished. There was a rush of exultation 
in the way in which Mr. Bright leapt back to this subject after 
the enforced silence of four years. It was the uppermost topic 
in his mind, and the first upon his tongue. Speaking of the 
‘great principles which, during the last five years, had been 
‘adopted and fixed irrevocably in the policy and legislation of 
‘ England by consent of Parliament and the acknowledged con- 
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“gent of the country,’ he named first those which the Irish 
Church Act has established, viz., that the State has the right of 
appropriating to a large extent the property of a political 
church, and of removing its bishops from the House of Lords. 
With special reference, as it seems to us, to what fell from Mr. 
Gladstone, he added: ‘At this moment we see in Ireland a 
‘ Protestant Episcopal Church in perfectly good health, and 
‘ endeavouring honestly to free itself from certain errors and, 
‘ as it thinks, superstitions, which it fancied it had been rid of 
‘ three hundred years ago.’ Of course the inference from all this 
is obvious. Mr. Bright was speaking, not merely historically, 
but with a direct reference to the future. We may be reminded, 
doubtless, that he abstained from any expression of opinion as 
to whether or not the time has come for the application of these 
principles to the ‘political institution’ which exists in this 
country. But he abstained equally from any attempt to put the 
question aside, or to speak of its solution as visionary or imprac- 
ticable. Nor did he content himself with pointing out the 
importance and relevancy of the Irish precedent. He took care 
to indicate the side upon which the Church as a State Church 
is most vulnerable. He condemned the sale of livings as an 
odious scandal, thus striking at the whole system of patronage 
upon which the political Church is built. In the course of the 
debate upon Mr. Hughes’s motion for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the revenues of the Church, last July, facts were 
disclosed which it is not unlikely that Mr. Bright had in jhis 
mind when he addressed himself to this subject. It was shown 
on that occasion that probably no less than one-fourteenth of 
the whole saleable patronage of the Church is in the market at 
this moment; that during the year four parish churches had 
been offered for sale in Liverpool alone ; that the advertisements 
which crowd the columns of ecclesiastical newspapers, and the 
lists of clerical agents to which they refer, describe this species 
of property with a minuteness of detail which leaves nothing 
to be desired except all mention of the sacred responsibilities of 
the purchaser ; and that men of station, not only in the State 
but in the Church, are not ashamed to fling the cure of souls as 
a thing to be scrambled for by spiritual speculators. Take for 
example the following items, which are extracted from actual 
advertisements: ‘Good society and no squire ;’ ‘ almost a sine- 
‘ cure, single service, and no school ;’ ‘net income £800, popula- 
‘tion 1,740, duty only on every alternate Sunday ;’ ‘ hunting, 
‘ fishing, shooting, and a rookery ;’ ‘ population 1,800, annual 
‘ value £1,800, incumbent (the advertiser) aged fifty-eight, but 
‘ he is, it is believed, ina very bad state of health.’ When items 
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such as these are permitted constantly to meet the public eye ; 
when the Archdeacon of Sudbury is found selling the advowson 
of Yalding, ‘net income, say £1,950, incumbent seventy-two, 
‘price £13,000,’ and the Earl of Shrewsbury, President of the 

ree and Open Church Association, remarks in public, that ‘it 
‘is the duty of churchmen to endeavour to leave Mr. Miall and 
‘his friends no tangible ground for attacks upon the Church ;’ 
and then offers the next presentation of Burghfield, ‘with a 
‘ capital rectory-house, glebe, and tithe-rent charge amounting 
‘to about £1,120 per annum ;’ when Dodworth and Falmouth 
are put up at the auction mart both on the same Ash-Wednes- 
day with no more ceremony than a cellar of wines, what are we 
to think of a great spiritual community which cherishes these 
abuses, and yet pretends to represent the religious feeling of 
the nation? ‘Lay patronage,’ exclaims Mr. Beresford Hope, 
‘ has created a very desirable class of clergymen, unique, so far 
‘as I am able to ascertain, among the Christian communities of 
‘ the world, who are at once men of the world and men of the 
‘ Church ;’ and thus following, he might have added, with an 
unique interval, the footsteps of the apostles whose successors 
they claim to be. There was a delicate irony in the exhortation 
which Mr. Bright addressed to the Church. He trusted that 
‘the time would come when the members of that Church would 
‘regard the purchase of livings in the light in which it is 
‘regarded by all persons outside and unconnected with that 
‘Church.’ He omitted to mention what is to be done when 
this happy revulsion of feeling takes place. At present, how- 
ever, we are far enough from anything of the kind. When Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge was discussing the Benefices Bill, which 
was brought in by Mr. Cross, he regretted— 


‘ That his professional experience did not permit him altogether to 
endorse the statement of the hon. member for Cambridge University 
with regard to the increased sense of responsibility existing among 
lay patrons. He was unable to say that the sale of benefices and the 
general immorality of those concerned in disposing of them was 
diminishing, or their morality increasing. Day by day cases came 
before him which he should have believed were fictitious had he not 
been obliged upon the evidence to believe them true.’ 


Nor would the passing of the Act for the sale of the Lord 
Chancellor’s livings argue any great sensitiveness of the public 
conscience in this respect. The fact is, that the immemorial usage 
of the Church has seared the public conscience, and lowered the 
whole national conception of religion. But let us suppose that the 
public conscience were not seared, and that the Church were really 
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anxious to free herself from this prodigious disgrace, is there 
any one who can inform us how this is to be done? Whenyou 
have disendowed the Church in England, as you have disen- 
dowed her in Ireland, you will be in a position to satisfy the 
pecuniary claims of patrons. But until you do this, you are 
werless. Mr. Gladstone is once more Chancellor of the 
xchequer. Is he prepared to ask the House to vote ten mil- 
lions sterling, in order that he may abolish ‘purchase in the 
Church’? Church reformers have taxed their ingenuity in vain 
in the hope of finding some means of escape from a practice 
which, as Mr. Bright truly observes, ‘ would not be tolerated in 
‘any other branch of the public service.’ Their proposals are 
utterly futile. The Bishop of Exeter wishes to throw the bur- 
then of the redemption of patronage upon the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ; in other words, to satisfy the demands of rich 
patrons out of funds set apart mainly for the relief of poor dis- 
tricts. Mr. Hughes wishes to prohibit the sale of next pre- 
sentations. | What does he find in the history of patronage to 
— the belief that such a prohibitory law would operate ? 
at so easy as to sell the advowson, with a verbal agreement 
that it should be handed back or resold the moment after the 
desired appointment had been made? Shrewd Mr. Henley 
scatters all such hopes to the winds. ‘If A had got something 
‘ to sell,’ he says, ‘and B wanted to buy it, the thing would 
‘ somehow be passed from one man to another, in spite of an 
‘Act of Parliament of that kind.’ The Church is in this 
unhappy position: her existence as a State Church is bound 
up with the existence of a system which must perish. The 
Siamese twins cannot be parted. The poison which flows from 
= diseased incorporate life is ultimately fatal, yet the knife 
8. 

It was impossible that Mr. Bright should address his consti- 
tuents after the lapse of more than four years and make no 
mention of the ballot, of the abolition of purchase, of our 
great arbitration case with the United States, and of the ever- 
rising question of the county franchise. The vast body of 
working men before him would naturally expect, also, that he 
should advert to the attempts which have been made to cripple 
the freedom of labour in the interest of employers, and they 
were not disappointed. He touched upon all these points in 
passing, and upon the extravagance of our public expenditure 
as well. Perhaps it would have been desirable if he had been a 
little more explicit and emphatic in dealing with the last. The 
country cannot forget that in 1869 he spoke of our expenditure 
in terms like these :— 
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‘Rely upon it, that so long as Parliament exacts from the industry 
of the people £70,000,000 a year, there is no power on earth that 
can raise your poor and suffering population from its present position. 
Let me tell you this—I say it as a member of this administration 
which is just formed, and I tell you nothing here that is a secret, as 
you know—that no Government is deserving of the confidence and 
support of the people of this country which cannot carry on the ad- 
ministration of the country in a manner consistent with the dignity 
and the security of the nation for a smaller sum than £70,000,000 a 
year.’ 


There is probably no question upon which the Gladstone 
administration has so thoroughly disappointed public expecta- 
tion as upon this. It came into office with the loudest profes- 
sions of economy. Retrenchment was the cheval-de-bataille 
upon which Mr. Gladstone rode through his campaign in South 
Lancashire. He ousted the preceding administration to thee 
that it had been lavish and spendthrift, and yet at the first 
access of one of those paroxysms of folly to which the feebler 
portion of the British public is periodically liable, he made the 
paroxysm his own, and at one bound raised the army estimates 
by a sum identical with that which it cost Mr. Disraeli two years 
of prodigality to spread over the whole area of national expense. 
It is in vain for Mr. Bright to talk about a free breakfast table, 
and to hint at the abolition of the income tax, so long as we 
persist in keeping on foot a huge force of regulars, militiamen, 
and volunteers as a protection against impossible invasions ; and 
it is well that we should all understand the price which we pay 
for the maintenance of a costly bugbear. The probable sur- 
plus of revenue is such that a moderate reduction of our forces 
would enable the Chancellor of the preg to sweep away 
the income tax and the sugar duties as well; and if there is 
any part of the policy of the Government which demands an 
apology at the hands of the apostle of retrenchment, it would 
seem to be the flagrant violation of those promises which, with 
. much flourish and ostentation, they inscribed upon their 

ag. 

But in all probability Mr. Bright felt that he stood before the 
public less as the apologist of the administration than as the 
guarantee for better things to come. At all events, when he 
came to deal with what was evidently intended to be the main 
topic of his speech, his language was dictated by no overween- 
ing tenderness for the policy of those with whose political 
fortunes he had once more united his own. The boldness of his 
denunciation of the Education Act left nothing to be desired. 
After clearing himself from responsibility on the as that 
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while that measure was in course of preparation he was little 
more than a nominal member of the Cabinet, he exposed the 
danger of legislating upon a question of this magnitude without 
the guidance of an enlightened public opinion. It has always 
seemed to us as though the projectors of the Education Act 
were in a hurry to seize a base of operations which they feared 
might be disputed if it were not promptly occupied in force. 
It is difficult otherwise to explain the urgency with which a 
second first-class measure was pressed through a House already 
groaning with the effort of digesting the novel principles and 
complex details of the Irish Land Bill. Mr. Forster, the sinister 
influence of whose recent speech at Liverpool was probably felt 
at Exeter, himself bears witness to the panic which existed in his 
own mind. ‘It was necessary without a moment’s delay that 
‘ we should set to work to provide a national system of educa- 
‘ tion.’ Now there was no such necessity. For instant legisla- 
tion there was no public pressure whatever. It is true that an 
Education Act was required, and that the whole nation was 
looking forward to it. But the question had as yet passed 
through no portion of the process which eventuates in sound 
legislation. It was still in the hands of doctrinaires. 
The hustings and the platform knew nothing of it except the 
fact that it must be discussed. The class which beyond all 
others were interested in its right solution, found themselves for 
the first time within the pale of the Constitution and were still 
rubbing their eyes at the novelty of the spectacle around them. 
In addition to all this, a juncture at which the public mind was 
surcharged with other topics was selected as that at which to 
launch a subject of unrivalled difficulty, and demanding for 
its consideration the amplest leisure and the utmost caution. 
This is why the 25th Clause, as Mr. Forster says, ‘was passed 
so quietly.’ Well, finding Mr. Forster’s mind in the state of 
panic which he has described, the denominationalists by 
whom he was surrounded, and who have never ceased from 
that time to this to buzz about him like hungry flies, had no 
ace difficulty in persuading him to build with anything which 

e found upon the spot, ‘ wood, hay, stubble.’ The ground was 
encumbered by the existence of a denominational system, which 
for most of the real purposes of education had proved itself to be 
a failure. The number of children who emerged from under this 
system with an education which deserved the name of national 
was ludicrously small. The reason was obvious. Education 
was regarded by its promoters as the vehicle of dogma. When 
Mr. Lowe stepped in with his revised code, and demanded 
romething more in return for the State grants, the anger of the 
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clergy was intense ; but how completely they remained masters 
of the situation is proved by the fact that so recently as 1871 
only one child in forty was able to pass the reading examination 
in what was then Class VI.—that is, to read an ordinary para- 
graph in the newspaper. Yet it was this comparatively worth- 
less system of education which Mr. Forster erected into a national 
one, in order to stave off the political peril of an uneducated 
electorate. 

‘The fault of the bill is, in my mind,’ said Mr. Bright, ‘ that 
‘ it extended and confirmed the system which, in point of fact, 
‘ it ought to have superseded,’ d he went on to show that 
a national system of instruction based upon denominational 
effort must not only fail of accomplishing its assumed object, but 
that in a country in which the organization of the Church is so 
perfect and so powerful, it must practically become a system 
over which the Church will exercise supreme control. For the 
petty concessions which were made to Nonconformist opinion 
during the passing of the measure, were purchased by an enor- 
mous increase of the grants, and when this augmentation was 
once secured, together with plenty of time to plant new schools, 
the victory of the Church was complete, and the canonization of 
Mr. Forster commenced. It is difficult, in spite of all which he 
has said to the contrary, to doubt the propriety of that canon- 
ization. In modern times the Church has had no such benefac- 
tor. He has crowned that educational organization of the 
priesthood over which a recent writer in the Quarterly exults, 
and with the very best intentions has stunted, perhaps for many 
years, the education of his countrymen. And his whole speech, 
so far as he intended it to be the justification of this fundamen- 
tal policy of his, was one long, adroit, and eloquent begging of 
the question. For the alternative of denominational education 
is not that children should be suffered to grow up without the 
opportunity of religious instruction. The question is not, shall 
religion be taught, but by whom? At an enormous public 
expense the whole country hus been covered with a religious 
network, presided over by persons whose sacred duty it is to 
become ‘fishers of men.’ ‘The free churches are toiling every- 
where with the same object. The land is full of pulpits and 
Sunday-schools, nor has it ever been contended that day-schools 
should afford no facilities to those who are the authorized 
expounders of the Christian faith. But the clergy are not 
satisfied unless they can post an unordained curate, under the 
title of schoolmaster, in every parish, and so flood us with cate- 
chisms at the public cost. But perhaps the absurdities of those 
who defend a national denominational system of education have 
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reached a climax in Mr. Forster’s assertion that without a 
direct reference to Scripture we cannot teach a child to speak 
the truth. Let us suppose the worst. Let us imagine all the 
agencies to which we have referred to have become extinct. 

en we are dealing with a principle which is sanctioned by 
the public conscience, by the law, and by the universal practice 
of everybody who does not aspire to be a blackguard, it is not 
necessary to appeal to the personal example of good men like 
Abraham, Moses, or David, which might possibly be found 
to be on the other side. 

But Mr. Bright’s objections to the Education Act were not 
confined to the principle of ‘ educating through the sects.’ The 
mode of electing school boards was condemned by him with 
equal emphasis. The question of religious education is left to 
the school boards. As a necessary consequence they became 
the arena of sectarian conflicts while, through the unnatural 
agency of the cumulative vote they are crowded with bigots 
and crotcheteers. Mr. Forster thinks that he has found a new 
argument for his devices in the assertion of Mr. Jowett, that in 
no instance had parents objected to the religious teaching given 
by the Leeds School Board. ‘ Parents,’ adds Mr. Forster, ‘ they 
‘ might take it for granted, from this fact, did not feel much of 
‘ the religious difficulty.’ Yet it isin the name of this religious 
difficulty, as felt by parents, that he maintains in the face of 
vehement opposition the 25th Clause. Mr. Bright, on the other 
hand, advocates its repeal, and hints that he has discovered the 
means of meeting every possible objection to such a course. 
We gather from Mr. Stansfeld’s recent speech at Halifax, 
that the Cabinet has decided upon the adoption of some 
such expedient; but no one knows better than Mr. Bright or 
Mr. Stansfeld that the repeal of this obnoxious clause cannot 
end the strife. A direct and special tax, when it is levied for 
purposes which we disapprove, is always more odious than one 
which is disguised in the general demands of the Exchequer, 
and therefore is more stoutly resisted. But the Nonconform- 
ists’ repugnance to the Education Act, apart from their objection 
on educational grounds, is based upon the fact that it has brought 
about a vast re-endowment of the Church; and whether that 
endowment proceeds from the national exchequer, or comes 
directly out of the purses of the ratepayers, in principle the 
objection is the same. In proportion, therefore, as the whole 

uestion of national education becomes better understood 
throughout the country, we may expect to see that re-con- 
sideration of the Act which Mr. Bright foretells, more and 
more urgently forced upon Parliament in spite of the repeal of 
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the 25th Clause, or any other attempt to mitigate or disguise 
the injustice and the feebleness which are inherent in the 
measure itself. 

When Mr. Bright had launched his protest against the Edu- 
cation Act, the chief topic which remained for him to handle 
was that of the land. ‘What the agricultural class in this 
‘ country requires,’ he said, ‘is, that the land should be made 
‘ absolutely free ;’ and in a letter which he addressed subse- 
quently to Mr. Sanders, of Stockton, he explained the meaning 
which he attaches to the term ‘ free land’ :— 


‘It means the abolition of the law of primogeniture, and the limi- 
tation of the system of entails and settlements, so that “life interests” 
may be for the most part got rid of, and a real ownership substituted 
for them. It means also that it shall be as easy to buy or sell land as 
to buy or sell a ship, or at least as easy as it is in Australia, and in 
many or in all the States of the American Union. It means that no 
legal encouragement shall be given to great estates and great farms, 
and that the natural forces of accumulation and dispersion shall have 
free play. It means, too, that while the lawyer shall be well paid for 
his work, unnecessary work shall not be made for him, involving an 
enormous tax on all transactions in connection with the purchase and 
sale of lands and houses.’ 


Mr. Bright has always been of opinion that great social 
benefits would flow from the reforms which he contemplates. 
There is no doubt that these changes, coupled with the institu- 
tion of an Encumbered Estates Court, and a thorough simplifi- 
cation of titles by means of compulsory registration and the 
recognition of a fixed term of undisputed possession would permit 
land to gravitate much more freely than it does now into the 
best hands—that is, the hands most capable of doing it justice. 
The community, not only of producers but of consumers, suffers 
immense loss through the circumstance that land often remains 
for generations in the possession of crippled or impoverished 
persons; and there is every reason to believe that if transfer 
were rendered cheap and easy, many estates, especially in popu- 
lous neighbourhoods, would be parcelled out into small plots 
and pass into the hands of thrifty labourers and artisans. There 
is no class of Englishmen which does not hanker after what— 
for want of a better term—we must call visible property, and 
the return from houses and gardens in the occupation of the 
proprietor, would be far more remunerative than the interest 
allowed by savings’ banks. It is pitiable to think of the amount 
of time which the great wage-earning class squanders in dis- 
solute amusements, because it has no resort for its leisure except 
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the ale-house, and no powerful and constant motive for the 
exercise of provident frugality. We maintain, then, that the 
question of free land is still a poor man’s question, and that it 
is precisely one of those which, with the diffusion of intelligence, 
is destined before long to become popular in the constituencies. 
It has been damaged no doubt to some extent by the extrava- 
gaunt theories of some land-law reformers. For example, we 
can scarcely conceive a more monstrous proposal than that the 
State should confiscate to its own use all the increased value of 
land due to causes over which the owner has no control. Why 
should the owner of land be the only person who is not to 
participate in the fruits of general prosperity? If this pro- 
posal be just, the converse is just also, and the owner in cases 
in which his land falls in value through causes over which he 
has no control is entitled to come down upon the State for com- 
pensation. We believe that for all practical purposes the only 
true and honest theory of the land is this—that whatever may 


i t have been its original tenure, yet through centuries of national 
Be consent it bas become as absolutely the property of those who 
i held it in fee simple as any other thing which they possess, and 


like any other thing which they possess it should be made 
— of being passed freely from hand to hand. 

ihe he land question has, of course, achieved new prominence 
i through the recent attitude of the agricultural labourer. A 
great rise has already taken place in the rate of wages, and the 
1 farmer naturally vox & about for some means by which he may 
i reimburse himself for the enhanced cost of his operations. We 
believe that he will recoup himself in great measure from the 
higher quality of the labour for which he pays. Good food and 
' cheerful prospects wiil in time raise Hodge from the position of 
i a feeble and unwilling drudge to that of a muscular and in- 
i dustrious servant. But the farmer has a right to expect that 
fh the legislature will do something for him as well. An equit- 

‘ able scheme of tenant-right, maintained by adequate tribunals, 
| and followed by a generous system of leasing, would give an 
a impetus to his trade, under the influence of which he would 

4 soon cease to grudge a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. 
ie The writer of a recent review, to which we have already referred, 
Ws declares that the real attack upon property is to come through 
tenant-right, and loudly denounces it as an outrage upon the 
rights of landlords. Leutiende have so long made and ad- 
ministered the laws in their own interest, that they are naturally 
intolerant of any attempt to restore the balance and to make 
them in the interest of anyone else, especially of those whose 
i well-being has been made subservient to their own. But surely 
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it is the duty of the State to extend an equal protection to the 
property of every subject in the realm, whether that property 
consist of land or of capital ; and if the owner of land is unable 
or unwilling to cultivate it at his own cost and his own risk, to 
see that those whom he invites to assist him are, so far as 
may be, protected in the expenditure which the right use of 
the land demands. Nor is it possible that Parliament can 
continue to permit the wholesale ravages of ground game. 
Hares must take their chance in a country which teems with 
population, and where agriculture has become a science, the 
problems of which cannot be successfully solved if the conditions 
are to be constantly disturbed by the legalized irruption of wild 
animals. Mr. Bright was loudly and justly cheered when he 
reverted to one of the old questions of his political youth. ‘It 
‘seems to be monstrous,’ he exclaimed, ‘that tenant farmers 
‘should occupy land, pay a great rent for it, and that they 
‘should not have absolute property in all that lives upon the 
‘soil.’ We have now sketched the outline of that liberal policy 
to which Mr. Bright, after years of retirement and reflection, 
still gives his firm adhesion. Mr. Chamberlain had the satis- 
faction of hearing his political representative adopt one after 
another, with scarcely any exception, his now famous and much 
abused four points. The League, together with everyone who 
desires to see the education of the people emancipated from 
priestly control, went away pacified and comforted. The effect 
of the speech upon the prospects of the party has been incalcu- 
lable. Mr. Bright has never aspired to be regarded as a party 
leader. On the contrary, he has always disowned the title and 
disclaimed the responsibility ; but it may be safely affirmed that 
at this juncture there is no party leader in England whose 
advice would have been received so implicitly in the ranks as a 
word of command. Ly the weight of his personal authority he 
has done more to arrest the demoralization and restore the con- 
fidence of the Liberal forces than the most skilful reconstruction 
of the ministry, or the most —_ declarations of a change of 
policy on the part of its chief. This is a great personal triumph, 
and it is due to that of which a politician may justly feel proud— 
a reputation for honesty of purpose and inflexible devotion to 
principle, upon which even faction has never dared to breathe. 
‘I hold the principles,’ said Mr. Bright in his address, ‘ when 
‘in office which I have constantly professed since you gave me 
‘ your confidence sixteen years ago. When I find myself unable 
“to advance those principles, and to serve you honestly as a 
‘minister, I shall abandon a position which demands of me 
‘ sacrifices which I cannot make.’ What those principles are 
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Mr. Bright has carefully explained, and his simple declaration 
that he will quit office when they cease to be in the ascendant 
is an indisputable guarantee against any recourse to the vagaries 
of 1870, and the retrograde policy of the last few years. For 
if with this understanding Mr. Bright should find that he must 
tender his resignation, that event will speedily be followed by 
another—the downfall of the administration. The certainty 
of this result will appear from a careful survey of the circum- 
stances which have rendered Mr. Bright’s adhesion to the 
ministry a matter of supreme importance. It would be a curious 
coincidence, if the explanation were not upon the surface, that 
the retirement of Mr. Bright from public life should mark the 
flow and his return to it the ebb of Conservative success in the 
constituencies. Up to the year 1870 the Liberal majority in the 
House of Commons remained unimpaired. The party gains and 
losses were equal. What happened in 1870 to turn victory into 
defeat, to prompt the fable of a Conservative reaction, and 
finally to let loose the Quarterly reviewer? To the statesmen 
of the Education Act belongs the credit of breaking up the 
Liberal party, and making Mr. Disraeli once more a possibility. 
It was during the passing of that Act that a Liberal ministry, 
with a majority of one hundred and twenty, made the grand 
discovery of ruling by the help of the Tories. Nothing could 
be simpler. Throw strict principle overboard, and you might dis- 
pense with the aid of the whips. Compromise with the opposition, 
and if those reckless Radicals insisted upon a division, the lobby 
of lobbies could not contain you. The only drawback was that 
you had reckoned without the country. An election took place, 
and it was lost. Before the circumstance could be properly 
explained, we lost another. The Whig press was fertile in expla- 
nations. There was always an exceptional cause for our mis- 
fortunes, but the only thing which was exceptional was success. 
Toryism became disagreeably rampant, and talked in the most 
unfeeling manner about Conservative reaction. The Whigs 
hinted that the advent of a great third party was at hand. All 
this time the discontent in the constituencies was becoming only 
too loudly pronounced. Men stood aloof from the committee 
rooms who knew the secret of elections. An unaccountable 
paralysis prostrated the very persons who were in the habit of 
doing everything whenever the party found itself in the pre- 
sence of the enemy. The crotcheteers, those invariable fore- 
runners of party dissolution, came to the front and seemed 
as though, if it were possible, they would deceive the very 
elect. Even the working classes began to desert us. The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Parks Bill had 
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proved more than they could comfortably digest. Our prodigal 
expenditure upon the army, and the attempt to infuse a martial 
spirit among the people, by the establishment of military 
centres, disgusted that portion of the electors who are ardent 
lovers of peace. The daily working of the Education Act, the 
triumphs which cumulative voting gave to clerical organization, 
the irrepressible exultation of State-Churchmen at the spectacle 
of a ci-devant Quaker covering the country with Church schools, 
the refusal of the Government to repeal the 25th Clause even 
after it had lost all value except as a weapon of defiance for Mr. 
Forster to brandish in the faces of Noncontormists, the utter 
breakdown of the Endowed Schools Act so far as it proposed 
to sweep away the monopoly of Church control, the reactionary 
Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill, the thorough ecclesias- 
ticism of the ministerial policy, culminating in the half con- 
temptuous tone of the speech by which Mr. Gladstone insisted 
upon closing the debate on Mr. Miall’s motion almost before it 
had begun—all this series of measures and incidents exasperated 
beyond endurance those earnest and indefatigable politicians, by 
the aid of whose exertions alone in the constituencies were the 
friends of ministers able to defy the formidable alliance of the 
Church, the brewery, and the land. The session closed for the 
Liberal party in the midst of a profound gloom, the silence of 
which even Mr. Gladstone durst not break. 

It is absolutely necessary that we should state the truth in 
this matter, howéver painful it may be to do so; for in relation 
to the prospects of the party the crisis has been most serious, 
and we fear that the danger is not over even yet. The imme- 
diate effect produced by Mr. Bright’s speech has no doubt been 
immense ; but we must not shut our eyes to the fact that this 
effect is solely due to the expectation that the policy which 
he represents will, speaking generally, become the policy of 
the Cabinet. If, contrary to our hope and belief, this should 
not be the case, and Mr. Forster should once more come to the 
surface with his policy of conditional surrender, the disappoint- 
ment will be intense, jealousy and disunion will instantly revive, 
the patched-up party will once more fall asunder, the elections 
will go against us, and the last state will be worse than the first. 
And it is from a knowledge of what is the real feeling of 
advanced Liberals—not merely of those daring spirits who 
aspire to be pioneers, but of the more moderate members of the 
party below the gangway ; men of wealth, whom it is absurd to 
suspect of cherishing designs against property ; men of culture, 
whom it is ridiculous to suppose guilty of desiring innovation 


’ for its own sake—it is, we repeat, from a knowledge of the opinion 
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of such men that we speak when we assert that the position is 
still critical. Let us discuss, therefore, what we think we have 
a right to expect from the Administration as the result of this 
new combination, and what we believe will really heal the dis- 
sensions of the party. And first let us say what we do not 
expect. We do not expect that Mr. Gladstone should declare 
his conversion to the principles of the League, or of the Libera- 
tion Society. The guarded manner in which Mr. Bright speaks 
of the great question of the Church, indicates that in his opinion 
the opportunity has not yet come for urging its solution upon 
the Government. We should suppose that he knows too well the 
opinions and leanings of his ainee to place much reliance 
upon any solution of such a question, at which they would be 
likely to arrive in the present crude state of public opinion with 
respect to it. National education has gained little from the 
impetuosity of its promoters. We have had one more example 
of the unwisdom of trying to pluck fruit before it is ripe. Nor 
is the position of the Church question such as to cause the 
slightest apprehension, lest it should suffer through Ministerial 
neglect. No great question of modern times has progressed 
with equal rapidity, or has been more thoroughly exempt from 
the usual vicissitudes. Without one serious check it has passed 
through the first of the three stages which divide its journe 

towards solution, the stage of abstract proof. Even if Mr. Miall, 
contrary to the hopes of all his friends, should find himself com- 
pelled by failing health to retire from Parliament, he will have 
the satisfaction of feeling that he has brought his question to a 
point, at which the only effective resistance is based upon the 
dictum that ‘the country is not governed by logic.’ With 
extraordinary skill and patience he has developed an irrefragable 
argument, and driven back his opponents step by step, until at 
last they are compelled to take refuge in mere expediency. 
Presently this precarious defence will fail them, and their plea 
will be reduced to demurrers on the score of opportunity, and a 
cry for time. But we are told that the salvation of the State 
Church will be found in the support of a class not remarkable 
for its religious experience, nor conspicuous for its devotion to 
logic ; we mean the universal ratepayer. He likes his religion 
cheap, and will never quarrel with an institution which Mr. 
Hughes tells him brings it to his door, just as a gratuitous 
system of water pipes brings water, for nothing.. Under these 
inexpensive conditions he does not inquire too nicely into the 
quality of his water, and we are assured that he is not likely to 
— the religious overflow, with the view of ascertaing how 
much organic matter it may contain. Such an argument is 
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itself a reservoir of the most pellucid fallacies. The universal 
ratepayer has his eye already upon the surplus revenues of the 
Church. He regards them as a bountiful provision for his 
school rate, his poor rate, and even for that nightmare of his 
financial dreams, his coming sanitary rate. The surplus revenues 
of the Church in Ireland are suffered to accumulate. Do but 
touch them, and show how very useful they can be made, and 
the universal ratepayer, whenever he sees a spire, will throw 
himself into an attitude of cheerful expectancy. Another fallacy 
which is frequently put forward by those State Churchmen who 
are still living in a fool’s paradise, is that disestablishment is 
purely a Dissenter’s question, and that it is one which is sure to 
go back now that the artizans have swamped the Dissenters in 
the constituencies. It may be quite true that the majority of 
the working classes are neither Churchmen nor Dissenters, and 
that they care comparatively little for the religious aspect of the 
question. What they do care for, however, is its political aspect. 
If the advocates of disestablishment have hitherto laid greater 
stress upon the injustice of religious inequality, and the injury 
which vital religion sustains through the patronage and control 
of the State, it is because they have spoken as Dissenters, rather 
than as politicians. For in dealing with the middle class con- 
stituencies with their Nonconformist complexion, they naturally 
appealed chiefly to Nonconformist principles. But now that the 
area of representation has been immensely extended, they will 
extend also the field of their argument. They will show that it 
is for the interest of the working classes to put an end to a system 
which devotes vast natural resources to the maintenance of 
hostile opinions—a system which has resolutely set itself against 
the concession of every right which they have claimed, and 
which, entrenched in a fortress belonging to the nation, frowns 
down upon them at each step of their democratic progress with 
all the insolence of privilege. 

Nor is the disposition of the future rural elector likely to 
prove more favourable to the Church and her pretensions than 
that of his urban ally. He objects to the horse-pond, the 
episcopal remedy for his distress. He has seen the parson siding 
with the squire and the farmers in their opposition to his agita- 
tion for a better table and a happier home. He remembers 
that contentment has been the great doctrine preached. He 
knows that if his spiritual adviser had been listened to his 
existence would have remained ‘a journey more or less circuitous 
to the poor-house.’ It is not, therefore, from the rural elector, 
any more than from his cousin in towns, that the Church is likely 
to derive that sympathy and support which will enable her to 
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fight her battles in the time to come. Since then, with regard 
to this question, as well as with regard to so many others, ‘ time 
is on our side,’ we can safely afford to exercise forbearance 
towards Mr. Gladstone, and his ‘cabinet of Churchmen.’ But 
what we have a right to expect is, that when the House is asked 
to discuss disestablishment with the view of ripening opinion 
out of doors, the debate shall not be overlaid by the Premier, 
and stifled before dinner; we have a right to expect that the 
question itself shall be regarded as an open one by an adminis- 
tration in which Mr. Bright occupies a distinguished place, and 
that neither he nor any other minister who may share his 
opinion shall be compelled to give the lie by their votes to the 
convictions of their lives. But this is not all. In asking for- 
bearance at the hands of Nonconformists, we must be careful 
to fix the limits, beyond which that forbearance must not stretch. 
It cannot be extended to retrogressive legislation ; it cannot be 
extended to any attempt, directly or indirectly, to bolster up 
the State Church ; and from all efforts to soothe the opposition, 
Forster-fashion, by farther compromise in this direction, it must 
at all cost and hazards be withheld. 

How necessary it is to draw the line with rigid precision will 
appear when we remind our readers that the next session of 
Parliament must witness the revival of the whole controversy 
with regard to the management of endowed schools. The 
Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill, introduced and passed 
by Mr. Forster at the close of last session, was not of a character 
to restore our confidence in the Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council. It contained no single concession to Nonconformists ; 
but was full of concessions to the Church party, and in all 
important respects presented a very marked declension from the 
principles of the Act which it wassupposed to amend. It withdrew 
anumber of elementary schools from beneath the purview of the 
Commissioners, materially widened the definition of denomina- 
tional schools under Clause 19, and enabled the Commissioners 
to reintroduce clerical ex officio governors into their schemes. Our 
readers will remember that Nonconformists had taken their 
stand upon the Act itself, and denied the legality of such 
appointments. Their contention was crowned with success. 
Mr. Forster supported their view of the case, and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council declared in their favour. It 
was no longer possible to make clergymen of the Church of 
England governors by virtue of their office. Yet in order to 
gratify the Church party, and disarm their opposition, Mr. Forster 
introduced this obnoxious provision into his bill. When a 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to investi- 
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gate the working of the old Act Nonconformists were sanguine 
that they were in a position to show how completely the inten- 
tions of the Act, with regard to the constitution of governing 
bodies, had been set aside through the action of the Commis- 
sioners. They proved, by reference to a table of published 
schemes, that nine-tenths of the new co-optative trustees were 
members of the Church of England, that the co-optative element 
so constituted was frequently made to embrace more than half 
the governing body, and that even when they were dealing 
with the election of that portion of the boards which profess to 
represent the popular choice, the Commissioners had substituted 
some more or less exclusive corporation, wherever possible, for 
the popular constituency. They proved that the practical result 
of this policy had been to hand over undenominational endowed 
schools, almost all over the kingdom, to Church management in 
perpetuity; but that its adoption was flagrantly at variance 
with the recommendations of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners 
and the spirit of the Act itself. When the Committee came to 
deliberate upon their report, the following paragraph was pro- 
posed by Mr. Leatham :— 


‘The attention of the Committee has been called, through the evi- 
dence of several witnesses, to the extensive use which has been made 
by the Commissioners of the co-optative principle in the nomination 
of members of the governing bodies of schools under Section 17, and 
to the fact that a large majority of these co-optative governors belong 
to one religious community. While fully recognising the motives 
of the Commissioners in giving this wide development to the co-opta- 
tive principle—viz., the desire to conciliate opposition on the part 
of old trustees, and to preserve some degree of continuity in the 
management of the schools, we are of opinion that caution should be 
exercised lest by an undue recourse to such appointments, the impres- 
sion be produced that predominance is indirectly sought for any par- 
ticular church or denomination in the management of such schools.’ 


This paragraph, which was intended to act as a check upon 
the abuse of the co-optative principle, and which appears to 
have been framed studiously with the view of avoiding a single 
phrase which could be considered offensive either to the Church 
or the Commissioners, received the assent of Mr. Forster and of 
every Liberal member of the Committee with one exception. It 
was rejected by the casting vote of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland ; 
and, as a necessary result, there was no reference whatever to 
the Nonconformist evidence in the report. By separatin 
himself from his party on that occasion Sir Thomas has expose 
himself to severe criticism at the hands of his constituents. We 
should suppose that even under the most favourable circum- 
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stances a Nonconformist elector would experience some difficulty 
in adopting as his political representative an ecclesiastical com- 
missioner, and we are not surprised that in view of this signal 
disservice the Dissenters of Devonshire should have engaged 
Sir Thomas in an exceedingly brisk correspondence. When 
the bill, which was founded upon this report, was brought in, 
whether it was that Mr. Forster, aided by long experience, 
gauged to a nicety the amount of compromise which was neces- 
sary to float it, or whether as rumour has it, conferences were 
held at which the Church party dictated their own terms, we 
do not know, and we do not care to inquire. This we know, 
that the measure passed the House without formidable oppo- 
sition, except from the advanced Liberals, and that the House 
of Lords, having observed how squeezable the Ministry had 
become, and with the view, no doubt, of exacting still further 
concessions, limited the operation of the Act to a single year, 
and thus provided us with the means of testing how far the 
reconstruction of the Ministry has tended towards the inaugura- 
tion of a sounder policy. We shall watch, therefore, with the 
utmost anxiety the posture of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
when they come to deal with this question. If we perceive 
an honest desire to revert to the free principles of the original 
Act, and a determination to brave Tory displeasure by restoring 
Nonconformists to that position in the governing bodies of un- 
denominational schools which, as citizens, they have a right to 
occupy, but which has been snatched from them by the mani- 
pulation of the Commissioners—we shall conclude that the 
policy of compromise has been abandoned, and that the Govern- 
ment has at length resolved to carry through this great con- 
troversy in a manner worthy of their position as the official 
representatives of Liberal opinion. It is very possible that this 
deliberate change of. front may involve a struggle with the 
House of Lords, and eventually an appeal to the people; but 
we can recall no question upon which that appeal could be made 
with a fuller certainty of the response. Let Mr. Gladstone 
adopt the policy advocated by Mr. Roby and Mr. Hobhouse ; let 
him shake himself loose from the superstition of the dead hand ; 
let him place at least one Nonconformist on the commission, 
since one of the Vice-Presidents of the Church Defence Asso- 
ciation is there already ; let him strengthen the hands of the 
Commissioners in their dealings with the old trustees; let 
him entrust the management of the schools without reserve 
to representatives appointed by the ratepayers themselves, and 
he will have placed our whole system of secondary education 
upon a basis which will endure for ever. 
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But this is not the only question with regard to which the 
intentions of the Government will be narrowly watched. Finance 
will demand no such attentive observation. With Mr. Glad- 
stone at the Exchequer we may rely upon a creditable budget. 
Nor is it likely that anything will arise in our relations with 
foreign countries to arrest the reconciliation between the 
Radicals and the Government. In the foreign policy of Lord 
Granville they have reposed just confidence from the beginning. 
Even the miserable squabble upon the Gold Coast is scarcely 
likely, with Mr. Bright in the Cabinet, to reach dimensions so 
serious as to rouse the indignation of the men of peace ; espe- 
cially if at the termination of bloodshed effective measures be 
taken to prevent the possibility of its recurrence. We hear 
rumours that the Cabinet is applying itself to the consideration 
of the labour question, and we do not doubt that means will be 
devised by which to reconcile the just claims of master and 
servant. We do not share the vague terrors of the Quarterly 
reviewer. The policy of the working classes is not ‘a wild 
and bloody dream.’ It is not true that ‘in every country 
‘through strikes or through revolutionary outbreaks every 
‘opportunity has been used during the last twenty years with 
‘unremitting vigilance to accomplish the wild visions of tri- 
‘umph over capital.’ The man who speaks thus of the indus- 
trious millions upon whose skill and labour the prosperity of 
England is founded, is guilty either of vile slander or of unpar- 
donable ignorance. Dark indeed would be our future if there 
were one word of truth in these expressions. But it was 
thought necessary, we presume, to hazard them in order that 
the theory of un ‘essential antagonism between the interests 
and aspirations of the middle and lower classes’ might be set 
up. There is no such antagonism. The vast mass of the middle 
class consists of retail traders whose prosperity is bound up 
with everything which tends to put money into the workman’s 
pocket, whence it trickles into their tills. The great employers 
of labour themselves (absurdly styled by this writer the middle 
class) have no reason to omaglaie of the share which the work- 
man has claimed and has obtained in the stupendous profits of 
the last few years. We earnestly desire that the discussion of 
the questions which still exist between capital and labour may 
not be embittered and embarrassed by the misrepresentations 
of reckless calumniators. We have reason to hope that Mr. 
Bright, who is himself a large employer of labour, but one who 
probably enjoys, more than any om living statesman, the 
confidence of the class whom he employs, will exert his vast 
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influence with a view to the solution of problems which he 
evidently regards: without apprehension. 

There remains the question of the county franchise. We 
hope that the subject of local taxation will not be suffered to 
usurp the place of the last instalment of suffrage reform. The 
failure of the Ministerial measures of the past session constitutes 


-a sufficient reason why ministers should decline to pursue through 


the last days of an expiring Parliament a question which 
excites so little enthusiasm in the country, which appears to be 
far from ripe, and which the Tories would now be glad enough 
to leave alone. On the other hand, the franchise question is 
one which all experience proves can never sleep when it has 
once been mooted. The extension of the franchise to the house- 
holder in counties is the logical sequence of the Reform Bill of 
1867, and the proposal has already received the support of 
leaders upon both sides of the House. It is the proper work for 
the last year in the life of a Parliament ; for when you enfran- 
chise, you ought to put the enfranchised as speedily as possible 
in active possession of their privileges. There is not an argu- 
ment against it which was not rejected when we were legislating 
for the extension of the franchise in boroughs. The personal 
unfitness of individuals was a consideration which was utterly 
disregarded when we took ‘the leap in the dark.’ We are now 
living under the rule of ‘ poverty and passion ;’ we have not yet 
‘taught our masters to read,’ but things go on very much as 
they used todo. It will never again be possible to array the 
fears and prejudices of society against household suffrage. Mr. 
Disraeli’s love of paradox is such, that he selects the most prac- 
tical city in the kingdom as the proper place for the display of 
his triumphant contempt for truth, and the Scotch, as the people 
who will most readily believe him, when he asserts that he loves 
his enemies. His alacrity to protect the ‘backbone of Liberal- 
ism’ from the assaults of that ‘irresponsible individual’ who 
will ‘jump up in the House of Commons’ and propose the equal- 
ization of the borough and county franchise, ought perhaps to 
convince us with what touching tenderness he regards the Whigs 
whom he has ‘dished.’ The small boroughs, it appears, are the 
backbone of Liberalism; the small boroughs must go, if you 
reduce the county franchise, and what will Liberalism do then, 
poor thing? It did not occur to Mr. Disraeli that the small 
boroughs may yet be saved by judicious grouping, or that, unless 
we are prepared to go the feng of instituting equal elec- 
toral districts, we are not logically bound ‘entirely to break up 
the borough representation of the country.’ But it does occur 
to us that the counties are the backbone of Toryism, and that 
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the introduction of an element of gigantic strength may go far 
to rob this backbone of its spinal marrow. If so, the alarm 
of the Conservative leader admits of a natural explanation. 
That this is really the view of the party of resistance, and that 
as party men we may hope to see the Tories combining to oppose 
this necessary change is probable, if we compare the tone 
of the Quarterly reviewer (standing, as he does, at quite another 
pole of Toryism) with that of his chief. Though they appear 
to differ in so many other particulars, they agree at least in 
this, a suspicious and ill-disguised anxiety to persuade us that 
it is for the interest of our party to let things alone. 
Speculation has been rife as to the authorship of an article, 
which, with the Bath Letter, must be regarded as the Tory 
gospel and epistle for the day. It has evidently descended to 
us from ‘ another place.’ No one who was not ‘ up in a balloon’ 
could have written it—it betrays so much unconscious aérosta- 
tion. The reasoning moves in a region which is far above the 
level of facts. The man who has once persuaded himself that 
the great uprising of Liberalism which tossed Charles I. from 
his throne is to be attributed to something which the Emperor 
of Germany was doing in Bohemia, has no difficulty in persuad- 
ing himself that the ministerial reverses of the last three years 
were due to the fall of the Commune—has no difficulty in per- 
suading himself of anything. The tone in which he speaks of 
property, and the perils which await it, is certainly not that of 
a man who has been accustomed to its possession. Is he 
labouring under a sudden access of opulence, and suffering from 
acres on the brain? Is he some parvenu of the Peerage—some 
younger son who has vaulted into the enjoyment of millions 
and titles to which he was not born? But if so, what right 
has he to lecture the Grosvenors on their duties, and to teach 
the Cavendishes what is expected of them? The finesse with 
which he approaches the Whigs is worthy of a writer who 
begins his article by the assertion ‘ that an absurd import- 
ance has been attached to peculiarities of manner.’ He com- 
pares them to ‘the voters who vote towards four o’clock.’ ‘It 
has constantly happened to them,’ he says, ‘to vote for that 
which they have denounced ;’ ‘when the minister eats his 
‘ principles, they go through the same meal as gracefully as is 
‘ compatible with the necessary speed ;’ ‘ they accept the support 
‘ of revolutionists, seek to conciliate their votes, and on a point 
‘use their help for purposes of agitation.” And why? ‘For 
the sole purpose of resisting the Conservatives.’ In fact, they 
are a pack of knaves or fools, or both, and having delicately 
told them so, this writer winds up by expecting them Ms act 
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with dignity and honour! His object apparently is to soothe 
and woo; so he soothes with a blister, and woos with a rod. 
Can such a politician aspire to be regarded as a statesman ? 
But what is it that these much-enduring Whigs are to do? 
Upon this point the writer is as obscure as the clouds from the 
midst of which he launches his ricketty parachute. They are to 
break with the party of progress, but the party of resistance 
they are on no account to join. They are to belong to no party. 
They are to vacate the House of Commons, for there is no con- 
stituency in the kingdom which would tolerate a candidate who 
came to it in neutral clothes. They are to renounce all hope 
of place, patronage, and pay. The observation of the man in 
the balloon has led him to the conclusion that ‘the happy 
despatch ’ is the only operation through which the Whigs are 
likely to arrive at dignity and honour; and their well-known 

redilection for self-sacrifice no doubt encourages him in the 

ope that when they have perused his article, they will begin to 
disembowel themselves on the spot. 

Pilate in the presence of Omniscience asked—What is truth ? 
The Quarterly Reviewer confronts the century and asks—What 
is progress Progress is everything which he, and such as he, 
— their lives in attempting to resist. Catholic, and Hebrew 

mancipation, the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867, the Abolition of the Corn 
Laws, the opening of the Universities and Endowed Schools, 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of a national Church, 
the Irish Land Act, the Extinction of Purchase in the Army ; 
all this is progress. And future progress is inexorably linked 
to progress in the past. It will follow the same lines, expe- 
rience the same resistance, and triumph over the same obstacles. 
‘ And is there no such thing as finality ?’ perhaps exclaims the 
reviewer. Yes; but we decline to draw the line in conformity 
with the notions of a politician who thinks that it ought to have 
been drawn fifty years ago. The man who is always travelling 
forwards, assured by the results of each step which he takes, 
that it is forwards, is perpetually changing his horizon. The 
century itself as it proceeds does so. The horizon of some 
politicians is much broader than that of others. The Whigs of 
the present generation have never been remarkable for the 
breadth of theirs. But if the range of their forecast has been 
limited, they have at least known how to take one step at a 
time; and, when it has once been taken, they have cheerfully 
acknowledged its wisdom. The Quarterly reviewer and the 
Conservatives are, in his opinion, separated from the Whigs by 
‘an almost invisible line.’ The Whigs differ from him at least 
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in this—they have a glorious past, and they believe in it. They 
have played their part manfully in every conflict of opinion in 
which the Conservatives have been worsted. This is why the 
very Radicals, who chide their wariness, regard them as valu- 
able coadjutors, erring indeed on the side of prudence, but 
always in the end amenable to reason. A horse is no lessa 
good horse across country because he has to be ridden with ia 
spurs; and nothing can be more untrue than to describe the 7 Be 
Radical feeling towards the Whigs as one of hostility or con- ae | ia 
tempt. No doubt the faculty which, through long usage, the Bok) 
Whigs have developed, of appropriating the results of Radical aa 
agitation, has sometimes afforded the younger members of the ee 
arty material for pleasantry and banter; but no one knows aon 
better than the latter how much we owe to Whig generalshi a | 
when once the whole ground has been explored by Radica a | 
ioneers, and the advance which has been so long talked about amet 
as really to be made. The two arms of our great force have not a 
acted so long in concert without arriving at a definition of the i | 
special service to be performed by each. The Radical pickets at 
are always on the alert, always skirmishing at the outposts, always 
scouring the country in advance: the solid Whig battalions march 
steadily behind them ; and in the story of their united victories 
is to be found the cause why in no other country of the world ; | 
property is so safe, order so secure, and liberty so strong. 7) oo 


Art. VIII.—Henry Thoreau, the Poet-Naturalist. By W. H. 
Cuannine, D.D. Osgood and Co. 


Mr. H. A. Paaz, in his little Memoir of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
has made an incidental reference to Thoreau, which might be mis- 
leading. He is, of course, merely illustrating there the relations of Me 
his subject to the other men with whom he came in contact, and a 
cannot be dealt with so severely as if he had left openings for his 
readers to receive wrong impressions as to his proper theme. Still, it 
is a vital error to lead in any way to the idea that Thoreau was a 
hermit, or that he permanently banished himself to Walden Wood to 
study trees, and beasts, and fishes, and to map out the land like a 
surveyor. He built a hut, it is true, with his own hands, and lived 
there for a time—fully two years it was—but the escapade, as some 
would call it, of Walden, was never meant by Thoreau to be other 
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than an interlude. And yet with us in England he is too much con- 
ceived of in this light, as a sort of semi-wild man of the woods, and, 
in our idea, is saved from being a wild man altogether only by a dash 


_ of finer instinct, which made him influential with the lower creatures, 


but divorced him totally from human society. Now, this is a wrong 
account of Thoreau altogether, and with a very acute and interesting 
volume in our hand, which is half biography and half criticism, from 
the pen of Dr. W. H. Channing, and of which we have been favoured 
with an early copy, we are fain to believe that we may be able to 
make various points respecting Thoreau somewhat plainer to English 
minds. 

First of all, consider how singular it was that just as American 
character was getting a new impulse towards worldly acuteness, and the 
surrender of strictly personal and spiritual traits, with the remarkable 
extension of peopled territory that gave the acuteness a new sphere 
to exercise itself in, there should come a fresh and powerful wave of 
transcendentalism that sought to assert individuality, and build it on 
a true basis. Thoreau was the representative of this on one side, 
just as Emerson and Hawthorne were representatives of it on 
other sides ; and, instead of being divorced from the highest form of 
American development, he was, perhaps, its most faithful and con- 
sistent exponent. For the teeming wealth of a new and illimitable 
country must ever, in the outset, oppose itself to the assertion of 
the individual genius, and essay (if we may speak so) to break it 
down to its own level, as the trees, growing freely yet closely together 
in the forest, preserve and foster each other, but rise very much of 
one size and all alike in form. Society in such conditions lives by the 
very reaction it breeds, for it is quite impossible to calculate the 
benefit to American life of the inconsistent deference practically paid 
by its professed republican members to royalty and aristocracy in 
every form. 

Hawthorne’s works are, in essence, a protest against every kind of 
republican levelling down. He sought, in the Puritan sentiment which 
was supplied to American history with its relations to old English life, 
for traditions that recalled the inherited mysteries and dooms of life— 
breeding distinctions—and from that root what a tree grew up in the 
atmosphere of his quaint genius! Emerson, again, found compen- 
sating forces in the solitude and the occupations possible only in a 
country which is new, and not yet pressed for breathing space ; and 
Thoreau, perhaps, more than either in the testimony which a real re- 
tirement from society could render to the highest idea of individuality, 
as the foundation-stone of a truly cultured society. Goethe said that 
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when he needed to recruit himself for serious thought, he must retire 
into solitude ; and so it was with Thoreau. But it was the opposite 
idea to that of Rousseau, for instance, which led Thoreau to Walden. 
He went there not to escape men, but to prepare himself for them; 
not to brood, but to act—only to act in lines that would enable him 
to stand for ever after—free, vigorous, independent. There is a strange, 
close-packed realism in his writing, thoroughly symptomatic of the 
man and his character, as though he specially followed Nature in her 
economy of seed-packing ; and it should be observed that you never 
get hint of the recluse, who speedily falls to dreaming and vain 
pitying of himself. There is no self-pity in Thoreau, rather a robust 
self-sufficiency that could claim the privilege of rendering manly help, 
though never seeking or accepting any, and that loves to administer 
readily what Emerson calls ‘ shocks of effort. But there was in him op ' § 
nothing of the rebel proper ; he delighted above all things to be at i } 
home, and to reverence, only you must allow him something of his own | bal 
way. When he refused to pay taxes after Government followed him a ot. 
to the forest, it was out of no abstract opposition or dislike to society, ; 
—-he was the last man to act from sentiments; he asserted that 
there was still a sphere where Government had no right to follow if 
a man could only find and fix it, and where it did despite to itself 
by the assertion of its power. Now, only in a country like America :4 
could such an idea be put fairly to the test, however much it may be Va 
opposed to the democratic idea in itself, A rapid glance at the : , 
leading facts of Thoreau’s life will, perhaps, all the better enable us 
to bring this out. 

Henry David Thoreau, who was born in 1817, was the youngest 
son of a French immigrant, who was by trade a lead-pencil maker, 
and had achieved such a measure of success in his adopted country 
as to enable him to aim at giving his sons a thoroughly good educa- 
tion. Henry was sent to Harvard University while still young, 
and graduated in 1837; but he achieved little or no distinction 
either at school or college. He had his own ways of looking at and ey 
doing things, and, as is not seldom the case with genius, he was 
somewhat slow at working his way to the end of a set problem, though 
once having done so, it was more than mastered. He would not fall 
into regular studies, and did not attract the masters, nor make friends 
of fellow-students, but lived a solitary life. On leaving college, 
he and an elder brother kept an academy at Concord for a year or 
two ; and then he was noticeable for his love of rambling abroad in if 
his spare hours, collecting specimens of natural history. He was 
unlike the sentimentalist, especially in his capacity of attachment to 
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locality, for at no place but Concord did he ever make a permanent 
home, however much he loved to wander. The most important event 
of this period was a journey to the White Mountains with his brother 
John, which seemed to awaken in him new capacities of knowledge 
and pleasure. 

Of the school-teaching he at length got wearied, and then applied 
himself to his father’s craft, obtaining certificates for having made a 
better pencil than any then in use ; and there is a characteristic story 
told, that he and his father, to show the excellence of their work, 
resolved to make as good a pencil out of paste as those sawed from 
black-lead in London. The result was accomplished, and the certifi- 
cate obtained ; Thoreau himself claiming a good share of the success, 
as he found the means to cut the plates. But more characteristic than 
all, perhaps, is the fact that, when he was congratulated on fortune’s 
door being thus thrown wide open to him, he declared that he would 
not make another pencil, as he did not wish to do again what he had 
done once. At this his friends were, of course, greatly disappointed ; 
but he stood firm and adventured on other industries—making boats, 
building fences, and surveying, by which he made his ownliving—doing 
also a considerable amount of travel andobservation during the nextfew 
years. His first book, written during this time, grew out of a voyage 
on the Concord and Merrimac rivers, which he made in 1839, with 
his brother John, who sympathized with him in many of his tastes, 
but who died early, and whose death Thoreau deeply lamented. Of 
his ‘Walk to Wachusett in 1843,’ he made interesting record in his 
article under that title in the ‘ Boston Miscellany.’ But all his studies 
only drew him to seek opportunities to carry them out yet more con- 
sistently and steadily. So he took a great resolve, and in March of 
1845 began the building of his hut at Walden Wood, which, as often 
happens, because it has somewhat of an outré look, has occupied a 
wholly disproportionate place in the general notion of Thoreau. ‘ By 
‘the middle of April it was framed and ready for raising,’ and by the 
4th of July—not without significance either, being Independence 
Day—he went into occupation. He had purchased the boards of an 
Trishman’s shanty, and exults as he looks on his finished work, that 
‘there is some of the same fitness in a man’s building his own house 
‘that there is in a bird’s building its own nest.’ 

And aright trim firm little abode it was, with its one cheerful 
window and detached offices, if we may at all credit the frontispiece of 
his first work, ‘ Walden.’ He can exult in the fact that, by habit, men 
can do with but little shelter, and vastly admires the Penobscot 


‘Indians, who have nothing but a thin tent between them and the 
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snow, and do not suffer by it. Thus he finds that savage life attains 
in one primitive principle the equality which modern societies vainly 
yearn for—the poorest having as good a shelter as the highest! Yet his 
hatred of waste and shiftlessness was as notable as these other traits. 
He says, in one place :—‘ There is none so poor that he need sit on a 
‘pumpkin. That isshiftlessness. There are plenty of such chairs as I 
‘like best, to be had for the taking them away.’ And it is very odd to 
observe, amid his apparent indifference to wealth and self-interest, the 
really Yankee way in which he exults in being able to provide for him- 
self with his own hands, so checkmating Nature as to have a 
balance over. His statement of accounts of the cost of the Walden 
hut is full of unconscious humour. He recalls, with natural com- 
placency, that at Cambridge College the student pays for his room 
one dollar, eighty-seven and a-half cents each year more than his 
house had cost him, and has thereupon some quaint reflections on true 
education. He congratulates himself on the absence of all ‘ baggage,’ 
—‘ traps,’ as, he says, the popular slang well calls it, and avows his 
conviction that ‘to maintain oneself on this earth is not a hardship, 
‘but a pastime, if we will live simply and wisely,’—as the pursuits of 
the ‘simple nations are still the sports of the artificial.’ 

And now he set himself to the practical application of his own theo- 
ries. Having no human companions, save occasional visitors—Emer- 
son, one of his nearest neighbours amongst them—he honestly tried 
what the lower creatures could do for him. And soon he and they were 
on most intimate terms. The fishes came, as it seemed, into his hand if 
he but dipped it in the stream ; the mice would come and playfully eat 
out of his fingers, and the very mole paid him friendly visits ; spar- 
rows alighted on his shoulder at his call ; phcebes built in his shed ; 
and the partridge with her brood came and fed quietly beneath his 
window as he sat and looked at them. And the more intimate he grows 
with his brute friends, the more his respect and love for them rises. He 
writes :—‘If we take the age into account, may there not be 
‘a civilization going on among brutes as well as men? They seem 
‘to me to be rudimental, burrowing men, still standing on their de- 
‘fence, awaiting their transformation.’ His writings in ‘ Walden’ are 
like a discourse on the text, ‘The whole creation groaneth.’ 

The fine sympathy of this man, his poetic life, deep love and 
yearning kindredship met and drew forth the inmost and best in the 
brutes, and led them on to the transformation for which they were 
awaiting. Notice how different is Thoreau’s feeling for the dumb 
creatures from that which animates the common pet-keeper, who 
almost seems to aim at destroying the true brute nature, and the dim 
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rudimentary humanity along with it, in order to make them little 
else than ‘snobs.’ Thoreau, far from being in reactionary divorce 
from man, loves the animals because they are manlike, and seem to 
yearn towards human forms. And to him even inanimate nature 
looks manward in its constancies, if in nothing else. Whata glimpse 
this passage from Dr. Channing gives us of the man :— 


‘ Thoreau named all the birds without a gun, a weapon he never used 
in mature years. He neither killed nor imprisoned any animal, unless 
driven by acute needs. He brought home a flying squirrel, to study its 
mode of flight, but quickly carried it back to the wood. He possessed 
true instincts of topography, and could conceal choice things in the 
bush and find them again; unlike Gall, who commonly lost his locality 
and himself, as he tells us, when in the wood, master as he was in play- 
ing on the organ. If Thoreau needed a box in his walk, he would strip 
a piece of birch bark off the tree, fold it, when cut straightly, together, 
and put his tender lichen or brittle creature therein,’ 


And, naturally, nothing afforded him more delight than to observe 
the graceful prudence of animals. The shifts to which he had often 
to put himself to achieve this knowledge without cruelty, perhaps did 
more than aught else to develop in him his wonderful, half-animal 
sagacities. Mr. Emerson tells us that when once at Walden he 
visited Thoreau 


‘The naturalist waded into the pool for the water plants, and his 
strong legs were no insignificant part of his armour. On this day he 
looked for the menyanthes and detected it across the wide pool; and, on 
examination of the floret, declared that it had been in flower five days. 
He drew out of his breast-pocket a diary, and read the names of all the 
plants that should bloom that day, whereof he kept account as a banker 
does when his notes are due.’ . . . . . ‘He could pace rods more accu~ 
rately than another man could measure them with rod and chain. He 
could find his way in the woods at night better by his feet than by his 
eyes. He knew every track in the snow and on the ground, and what 
creature had taken the path in the snow before him.’ 


And Dr, Channing thus aptly supplements Mr. Emerson :— 


‘ Alpine and sea-plants he admired, besides those of his own village : 
of the latter, he mostly attended willows, golden-rods, asters, poly- 
gonums, sedges, and grasses; fungi and lichens he somewhat affected. 
He was accustomed to date the day of the month by the appearance of 
certain flowers, and thus visited special plants for a series of years, in 
order to form an average; as his whitethorn by Tarbell’s Spring, ‘‘Good 
for to-morrow, if not for to-day.” The bigness of noted trees, the num- 
ber of rings, the degree of branching by which their age may be drawn; 
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the larger forests, such as that princely “Inches Oak-Wood,” in West 
Acton, or Wetherbee’s patch, he paid attention to.’ 


Thoreau’s main purpose was to exhibit the points where animal 
instinct and resource meet human affection and virtue, and illustrate 


each other. The following is certainly well worth quoting in this 
light :— 


‘Man conceitedly names the intelligence and industry of animals, 
instinct, and overlooks their wisdom and fitness of behaviour. I saw 
where the squirrels had carried off the ears of corn, more than twenty rods 
from the corn-field, to the woods. A little further on, beyond Hubbard’s 
Brook, I saw a grey squirrel, with an ear of yellow corn, a foot long, 
sitting on the fence, fifteen rods from the field. He dropped the corn, 
but continued to sit on the rail, where I could hardly see him, it being of 
the same colour with himself, which I have no doubt he was well aware 
of. He next went to a red maple, where his policy was to conceal him- 
self behind the stem, hanging perfectly still there till I passed, his fur 
being exactly the colour of the bark. When I struck the tree, and tried 
to frighten him, he knew better than to run to the next tree, there being 
no continuous row by which he might escape; but he merely fled higher 
up, and put so many leaves between us that it was difficult to discover 
him. When I threw up a stick to frighten him, he disappeared entirely, 


though I kept the best watch I could, and stood close to the foot of the 
tree. 


‘ They are wonderfully cunning!’ 

Busy men and women—dwellers in cities, people of society, 
who make the lower creatures practically serviceable—do un- 
doubtedly, in their passion for discipline and order in horses, dogs, 
and the rest, come to regard animal life as something so dependent 
on human character and effort as to deprive it of all real individual 
interest. Against this tendency Thoreau testified, just as he 
testified unremittingly to the sacredness of human individuality. 
Science itself—as generally understood—does not help us here, but 
rather comes in to confirm the artificial notion by absorbing the 
individual in the class—the species, the genus, the order. An over- 
pressed and over-cultivated social life, leaning on science, thus finally 
inflicts injury on itself by narrowing its sources of true interest ; and 
owes gratitude to the men who honestly recall it to Nature—to the 
Wordsworths, the Bewicks, the Thoreaus, the Blackburns. A face to 
face and daily intercourse with her, in seeking traces of the dim human 
instincts which she seems to shroud so strangely even in her most 
worthless productions, is a supremely healthy occupation or pastime ; 
since it develops sympathy, in enforcing the idea that some ordinances 
of nature that man deems harsh may, after all, have a reference to wise 
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and beautiful races other thanhuman. And this has the best concurrence 
of Scripture. ‘Nota sparrow falls to the ground without His per- 
‘mission.’ With Thoreau animals were rudimentary men ; and their 
human aspect was that pre-eminently in which their individuality 
stood revealed. On this ground it was that he based their rights 
to freedom, to toleration, and to a healthier regard in their domes- 
ticated condition. Very significant in this light is a noble passage 
on the horse—the reader will see that the whole soul of Thoreau 
speaks in it :— 

‘I saw a man a few days since, working by the river, with a horse, 
carting dirt; and the horse and his relations to him struck me as very 
remarkable. There was the horse, a mere animated machine, though 
his tail was brushing off the flies, his whole condition subordinated to 
: the man’s, with no tradition (perhaps no instinct) in him of a time when 
q he was wild and free,—completely humanized. No contract had been 
made with him that he should have the Saturday afternoons, or the Sun- 
days, or any holidays, his independence never being recognised ; it being 
now quite forgotten, both by man and horse, that the horse was ever 
free. For 1 am not aware that there are any wild horses known surely 
not to be descended from tame ones. He was assisting that man to pull 
down that bank, and spread it over the meadow, only keeping off the 
i flies with his tail, and stamping, and catching a mouthful of grass or 
a; leaves from time to time on his own account; all the rest for man. It 
tt seemed hardly worth while that he should be animated for this. Jt was 
Ri plain that the man was not educating the horse, not trying to develop his 
tt nature, but merely getting work out of him,— 


Extremes are counted worst of all.” 


That mass of animated matter seemed more completely the servant of 
man than any inanimate. For slayes have their holidays; a heaven is 
conceded to them (such as it is); but to the horse, none. Now and for 
ever, he is man’s slave. The more I considered, the more the man seemed 
akin to the horse, only his will was the stronger of the two; for a little 
further on I saw an Irishman shovelling, who evidently was as much 
tamed as the horse. He had stipulated that a certain amount of his 
‘ independence be recognised ; and yet he was really but a little more 
i independent. What is a horse but an animal that has lost its liberty ; and 
i has man got any more liberty for having robbed the horse; or has he just 
R lost as much of his own, and become more like the horse he has robbed? Is 


i, not the other end of the bridle, too, coiled around his neck? Hence 
4 stable-boys, jockeys, and ail that class that are daily transported by fast 
horses. There he stood with his oblong, square figure (his tail mostly 
sawed off ), seen against the water, brushing off the flies with his stump 
braced back, while the man was filling the cart. 

a ‘¢The ill that’s wisely feared is half withstood, 

i He will redeem our deadly, drooping state.” 
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‘I regard the horse as a human being in a humble state of existence. 
Virtue is not left to stand alone. He who practises it will haye 
neighbours.’ 

Never, perhaps, were the claims of the horse, and indirectly of all 
the domestic animals, more powerfully put ; and here we have dis- 
closed to us clearly the point at which, with Thoreau, the mystery of 
animal life touched that of man and raises it up to nearly equal 
interest, only, however, to increase tenfold the meaning and wonder 
of that to which is was allied. 

Some time after Thoreau’s return from Walden his father died, and 
then, in spite of the protest he had made, he returned to the lead pencil 
making, at the call of duty, devoting himself to it with wonderful 
assiduity. He had bis own mill, and discovered remarkable punc- 
tuality and prudence. All his spare time was spent in following up 
his own bent in excursions here and there—the most notable of which 
was perhaps his great tour to Minnesota and the West, in 1860, when 
he exulted in finding the crab-apple, and in making friends with the 
Indians, who interested him vastly. In November of 1860 he took 
a severe cold, through exposing himself while counting the rings on 
trees, and when there was snow on the ground. He never got over 
the shock, though he lingered till the spring, and he died on the 
morning of the 8th of May, 1861. 

Thoreau was a naturalist, because he was primarily a poet—and hence 
the fitness of Dr. Channing’s title ‘ Poet-naturalist.’ He held things 
by inner affinities, rather than by hard classifications. Instincts 
and habits were ever of more account with him than the mere organs 
and functions, whose expressions he held that these were, and nothing 
more. Yet he was observant of these also, and was seldom out 
in a matter of fact or calculation. Correctness in details, surprising 
patience, and a will that nothing could defeat or embarrass, held in 
closest union with fine imagination, without sense of contradiction— 
this was his first characteristic. His grand quality was sympathy. 
He came to everything with the poet’s feeling, the poet’s heart, the 
poet’s eye. To observe was his joy. What pictures he can draw 
of wholly uninteresting places and things! What loving rapture he 
falls into over the commonest appearances! What new metaphors 
he finds lurking in ordinary sylvan occurrences! The common on- 
goings of nature were to him a mighty parable, and he set some 
part of it to adequate music, to which we may listen with delight, 
and learn wisdom. And as he brought sympathy with him towards 
every person he met and every object he examined, so he demanded 
it in those he encountered, though he had an utter horror of false 
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professions of it. Therefore, like a Scotchman in this, he was prone 
to hide it under brusqueness till you knew him. But, as flowers 
expand in the sun, his soul expanded in the glow of innocent 
delights, till even his senses seemed transfigured and benignantly 
endowed with special sensibilities and attractions. He was fond of 
children, and had unusual tact with them, as every one who ever 
attended any of his parties attest. ‘Hermit and stoic as he was, 
says Emerson, ‘he was really fond of sympathy, and threw himself 
‘ heartily and childlike into the company of young people whom he 
* loved, and whom he delighted to entertain, as he only could, with the 
‘ varied and endless anecdotes of his experience in field and river. And 
‘ he was always ready to lead a huckleberry party or a search for chest- 
‘ nuts and grapes.’ Yet he is always wonderfully self-restrained and self- 
respecting. He makes a poem out of the most ordinary object, event, 
or incident ; but he will be the last to celebrate it as such ; and, 
while some men seek a climax, he despised rhetoric and all conscious 
aims at effect. This passage on telegraph posts may be taken as a 


specimen of his finest vein, showing his keen interest in all that 
concerned human progress :— 


‘What a recipe for preserving wood, to fill its pores with music! 
How this wild tree from the forest, stripped of its bark and set up here, 
rejoices to transmit this music. When no melody proceeds from the 
wire, I hear the hum within the entrails of the wood, the oracular tree, 
rejoicing, accumulating the prophetic fury. The resounding wood,— 
how much the ancients would have made of it! To have had a harp on 
so great a scale, girdling the very earth, and played on by the winds of 
every latitude and longitude, and that harp were (so to speak) the mani- 
fest blessing of heaven on a work of man’s. Shall we not now add a 
tenth Muse to those immortal Nine, and consider that this invention was 
most divinely honoured and distinguished, upon which the Muse has 
thus condescended to smile,—this magic medium of communication to 
mankind? To read that the ancients stretched a wire round the earth, 
attaching it to trees of the forest, on which they sent messages by one 
named Electricity, father of Lightning and Magnetism, swifter far than 
Mercury,—the stern commands of war and news of peace; and that the 
winds caused this wire to vibrate so that it emitted harp-like and Aolian 
music in all the lands through which it passed, as if to express the satis- 
faction of God in the invention! And this is fact, and yet we have 
attributed the instrument to no God. I hear the sound of the wood 
working terribly within. When I put my ear to it, anon it swells into a 
clear tone, which seems to concentrate in the core of the tree, for all the 
sound seems to proceed from the wood. It is as if you had entered some 
world-cathedral, resounding to some vast organ. ‘The fibre of all things 
haye their tension and are strained like the strings of alyre. I feel the 
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His Poetic Fancy. 191 
very ground tremble underneath my feet as I stand near the post. The 
wire vibrates with great force as if it would strain and rend the wood. 
What an awful and fateful music it must be to the worms in the wood. 
No better vermifuge were needed. As the wood of an old Cremona, its 
every fibre, perchance, harmoniously tempered, and educated to resound 
melody, has brought a great price; so, methinks, these telegraph posts 
should bear a great price with musical-instrument makers. It is pre- 

’ pared to be the material of harps for ages to come; as it were, put a-souk, 

_a-seasoning, in music.’ 


And again :— 


‘As the woodchuck dines chiefly on crickets, he will not be at much 
expense in seats for his winter quarters. Since the anatomical discovery 
that the thymoid gland, whose use in man is nihil, is for the purpose of pro- 
moting digestion during the hibernating jollifications of the woodchuck, 
we sympathize less at the retreat. Darwin, who hibernates in science, 
cannot yet have heard of this use of the above gland, or he would have 
derived the human race from our woodchuck, instead of landing him 
flat on the Simiade, or monkey.’ 


As a piece of elevated noble description, with lights of true poetry 
interfusing it, nothing could be finer than this description of a 
snowfall :— 


‘ Did you ever admire the steady, silent, windless fall of the snow, in 
some lead-coloured sky, silent save the little ticking of the flakes as they 
touched the twigs? It is chased silver, moulded over the pines and oak 
leaves. Soft shades hang like curtains along the closely-draped wood- 
paths. Frozen apples become little cider-vats. The old, crooked apple- 
trees, frozen stiff in the pale, shivering sunlight, that appears to be dying 
of consumption, gleam forth like the heroes of one of Dante’s cold hells ; 
we would mind any change in the mercury of the dream. The snow 
crunches under the feet ; the chopper’s axe rings funereally through the 
tragic air. At early morn the frost on button-bushes and willows was 
silvery, and every stem and minutest twig and filamentary weed came up 
a silver thing, while the cottage smoke ‘rose salmon - coloured into 
that oblique day. At the base of ditches were shooting crystals, like the 
blades of an ivory-handled penknife, and rosettes and favours fretted of 
silver on the flat ice. The little cascades in the brook were ornamented 
with transparent shields, and long candelabrums and spermaceti-coloured 
fools’ caps and plated jellies and white globes, with the black water 
whirling along transparently underneath. The sun comes out, and all 
at a glance, rubies, sapphires, diamonds, and emeralds start into intense 
life on the angles of the snow crystals.’ 


With Thoreau, in one word, everything is seen in relation to 
human sentiment and fitness. He is a reconciler. His great 
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aim is to recommend Nature to Man-—to prove her worthy of 
the recommendation, and so induce and enhance the idea of indi- 
viduality—which, in midst of all her masses and mighty generalities, 
she everywhere faithfully celebrates. Thoreau went to Nature an 
individualist, and came back the prophet of society, as truly re- 
constructed, with liberty for its groundwork—but liberty which would 
give no quarter to licence of any kind. Sobriety, severity, and self- 
respect, foundation of all true sociality, are his motto. He himself 
says :— 


‘1 think I love society as much as most, and am ready enough to 
fasten myself like a blood-sucker for the time to any full-blooded man 
that comes in my way. J am naturally no hermit, but might possibly sit 
out the sturdiest frequenter of the bar-room if my business called me 
thither.’ 


It was quite consistent with this that he should hate slavery— 
should speak nobly and unceasingly for the valiant John Brown, of 
Harper’s Ferry. His heart beat true for human rights, though he 
was wont to speak depreciatingly of professed philanthropists, who 
were apt to ignore broad distinctions, where he maintained them— 
distinctions, too, which he held were essential to be recognised in view 
at once of social well-being and true individuality. in fact Thoreau 
was a man of high and ready public spirit, though he declined to be 
interested in the petty machinery of forced and over-heated local 
politics, just as Emerson tells us that he listened impatiently to 
news or bon mots gleaned from London circles ; and that though he 
tried to be civil, these anecdotes fatigued him. Wrapt up with 
his apparent disregard of elegancies, he had with him a marked 
air of elegance which could consist without accessories. ‘ He was 
‘short of stature, firmly built, of light complexion, serious blue eyes 
‘ (right well opened), and a grave aspect.’ So says Emerson, and the 
portrait given at the opening of the ‘ Excursions’ justifies the words. 
The expression is at once so shrewd, so spiritual—the Yankee traits 
really there, yet refined away in earnest thought and wise foresight. 
The eyes so soft and thoughtful, yet so wondrously penetrating, so 
expressive of sharp mother-wit and kindliness and generosity with- 
out stint; the nose so full, and'yet so sensitive in the nostril; 
the mouth so expressive of resolution and self-respecting calmness ; 
and the forehead a round, rising arch, bespeaking fervid imagination. 
Such was Thoreau—one of the most vigorous, independent, and true- 
hearted of Americans, who would easily have been turned into a 
martyr, notwithstanding that he held so lightly by formulas. His 
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cutting brusqueness, of which even his dearest friends sometimes 
made mention, arose out of the seriousness and severity of his nature, 
which abhorred all triviality and vain conversation, and which, com- 
bined with such keen imagination and fiery hatred of wrong as 
characterized him, is always a main ingredient in heroism. What 
could be finer than his own account of himself, when he was cast into 
the State prison, because of that quarrel over the taxes, which he 
would not pay :— 


‘I saw that if there was a stone wall between me and my townsmen, 
there was a still more difficult one to climb or break through before they 
could get to be as free as I was. I did not for a moment feel confined, 
and the walls seemed a great waste of stone and mortar. I felt as if I 
alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax. They plainly did not know 
how to treat me, but behaved like persons who are underbred. In every 
threat and in every compliment there was a blunder, for they thought 
that my chief desire was to stand on the other side of that stone wall. 
I could not but smile to see how industriously they locked the door on 
my meditations, which followed them out again without let or hindrance, 
and they were really all that was dangerous. As they could not reach 
me, they had resolved to punish my body ; just as boys, if they cannot 
come at any person at whom they have a grudge, will abuse his dog.’ 


Never was the Puritan idea of freedom of soul better illustrated— 
unless perhaps by John Bunyan, in Bedford Jail. Thoreau, on a 
point of right, would have fought, and borne all indignity. In this 
case his friends came to his rescue, and he went free. 

Probably it was this quality of self-sufficience, associated as it 
was with such wonderful clearness of aim and skill in finding easy 
means to attain the end in view, which made Mr. Emerson signalize 
his practical ability in this regretful strain :— 


‘With his energy and practical ability he seemed born for a great 
enterprise and for command; and I so much regret the loss of his rare 
powers of action that I cannot help counting ita fault in him that he had 
no ambition. Wanting this, instead of engineering for all America, he 
was the captain of a huckleberry party. Pounding beans is good to the 
end of pounding empires one of these days ; but if at the end of the years 
it is still only beans! .. .’ 


Of fine sayings his books are full. No more dainty fancy, or power 
of exactly presenting the image of what lay in his own mind, 
has any recent writer possessed in greater measure. And a sudden 
humour, like summer lightning, plays over his pages. We could easily 
fill many pages ; let these few sentences suffice :— 
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‘The keeping of bees is like the directing of sunbeams,’ (‘ Paradise 
[to be] Regained.’) . 

‘Isay beware of all enterprises that require new clothes, and not 
rather a new wearer of clothes.’ 

‘You must have stout legs to get noticed at all by Carlyle..... 
He indicates a depth which he neglects to fathom.’ 


In the essay on walking, he says :— 


‘We are but faint-hearted crusaders; even the walkers nowadays 
q undertake no persevering world’s-end enterprises. Our expeditions are 
il = but tours, and come round again at evening to the old hearth-side from 
, | which we set out. Half of the walk is but retracing our steps. We 
should go forth on the shortest walks, perchance, in the spirit of stir- 
ring adventure, never to return,—prepared to send back our embalmed 
hearts only as relics to our desolate kingdoms. .. . . If you have paid 
your debts and made your will, and settled all your affairs, and are a 
free man, then you are ready for a walk.’ 

And in his poems there is often a rarity and chastity of expression, 
and a quality such as we seldom meet with, as these few specimens 
will show :— 


‘ The little violet 
Pencilled with purple on one snowy leaf.’ 


‘The golden-rod and aster stain the scene 
With hue of earth and sky.’ 


‘The gossamer motionless hung from the spray, 
Where the weight of the dewdrops had torn it away ; 
And the seed of the thistle, that whisper could swing, 
Aloft on his wheel, as tho’ borne on the wing, 

When the yellow-bird severed it, dipping across 
Its soft plumes unruffled fell down on the moss.’ 


‘ Tho last butterfly 
Like a wing’d violet floating in the meek 
Pink-coloured sunshine, sinks his velvet feet, 
Within the pillared mulleins’ delicate down.’ 


We take leave of Thoreau with lingering regret, conscious that to 
have unfolded his character and aims fully would have required an 
abler pen than ours, and also far larger space than is allotted to us. 
His character was like those seaside flowers which smell the sweeter 
and grow the purer in that they are touched by the rough sea-salt. 
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Art. [X.—Autobiography. By Joun Stuart Mitt. London: 


Longmans and Green. a 
Joun Stuart Mitt was born in London on the 25th of May, 1806. ni 
He entered the world at a stirring time. England was in the thick a ‘ 
of the conflict with Napoleon. The country had just lost two of her * 4% a 
greatest men. Nelson had fallen at Trafalgar. The voice of Pitt was no mit a 
longer heard in the meeting of the senate, in the council chamber of eal 
the king; and yet the fight was growing more deadly, and the time hey 
more critical. The excitement of home affairs gathered round the » ean 
efforts of the abolitionists to destroy for ever the traffic in slaves. +t |! 
How little the world thought that the infant child of a then unknown ‘ i ' 
Scotch adventurer would have so much to say to which England would i 


give good heed, alike on behalf of the Republic which men were 
hating, and the liberty against which they fought. : 
He was the eldest son of James Mill, the well-known Indian ; 
historian, and author of the ‘ Analysis of the Human Mind.’ Born 
north of the Tweed, James Mill, like so many of his fellow-country- 
men who give signs of remarkable power, was intended for the 
ministry of the Church of Scotland. His son informs us that he was 
licensed asa preacher. It is probable, therefore, that he had ‘exercised 
his gifts.’ But as the youthful licentiate early made the discovery 
that all religion was an intellectual blunder, and that God himself 
was a moral absurdity, not to say a serious mischief, it was clear that 
he could not pursue the course of a Christian minister in the Scotch 
Kirk. He became a private tutor for some years, and then passing 
southward, as under all circumstances, national and individual, was 
very natural, found his resting-place in London, and his living in 
writing for the press. 
Some of the contradictions found in the history of the two Mills 
are very entertaining. For philosophers, they certainly present lives “4 
of strangely unphilosophic inconsistency. It is remarkable that the 
very patent want of harmony between doctrines and life which in 
several instances is indicated by the autobiography, did not lead the 
acute mind of the writer either to question the theory or to reform the 
life. Mr. James Mill ‘married and had a large family.’ What vials of 
wrath have not been outpoured upon the stupid people who commit 
such sins against the laws of human life by the masters and disciples 
in the school of the Mills. It would seem, indeed, that the sign-post | 
which points, but goes not, is a symbol of the sage as well as of the oi 
preacher. It is not every wicked transgressor of the es of 
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political economy who finds a providence so tender and so beneficient 
as the once flourishing East India Company. 

James Mill wasa man of remarkable natural power, and altogether 
wonderful energy. The son is betrayed into adjectives unusual in 
his style when he describes his father’s devotion to work. To his 
honour let it be recorded that though ‘ he broke the law of Malthus,’ 
he supported his family without ever incurring debt. After all, 
perhaps the real sin is not the formation of those pressing ties and 
multitudinous claims, but the self-indulgence and sloth which neglect 
the provision which every man ought to make for his own household. 
The ‘Superstitions of the Nursery,’ spite of the denunciations of James 
Mill, may still be the true law of human life. The vagaries of the 
economist are only the precepts of a truer morality taken with a 
twist. 

The usual clearness of Mr. Mill’s style is lost when he speaks of 
his father’s honesty of conviction, and its strong expression as 
increasing the difficulty of his position. His words are :— 


‘It would have been no small thing had he done no more than support himself 
and his family during so many years without ever being in debt or any pecuniary 
difficulty, holding as he did opinions both in politics and in religion, which were 
more odious to all persons of influence, and to the common run of prosperous 
Englishmen in that generation, than either before or since ; and being not only 
a man whom nothing would have induced to write against his convictions, but 
one who invariably threw into everything he wrote as much of his convictions 
as he thought the circumstances would in any way permit. 


The line we have italicised certainly displays caution worthy of a 
son of one who was at once a philosopher and a Scot; and when we 
find a little farther on that ‘in giving’ his son ‘an opinion’ (upon 
the subject of religion) ‘contrary to that of the world,’ the ‘father 
‘ thought it necessary to give it as one which could not prudently be 
‘avowed.’ 

It is clear, then, that with all his conviction, the elder Mill had not 
the courage of his convictions; and even if he had, ‘ the persons of 
‘influence ’ to whom his views were so odious were found quite ready 
to reward his undoubted power and industry with avery comfortable 
post in the India House, securing for himself and for his son after 
him that happy combination of good pay and easy work, which has 
always enabled the destructive philosophy to ride a tilt against every 
arrangement of society with the pleasant conviction, should the attack 
be successful, that revolutions, in this country at all events, are 
reforms, and that English reforms always generously regard and 
indemnify all vested interests. We are quite ready to recognise and 
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admire the heroism of unbelief, but we could find many pictures of 
conscientious fidelity to convictions in lowly parsonage and im- 
poverished manse which would outvie in the character of courage and 
truthfulness the negative opinions of philosophers who, on the whole, 
have found even atheistic philosophy no bad trade. 

James Mill appears to have early discovered the intellectual 
capabilities of his eldest son. He determined at once upona course 
of rigorous mental discipline. Perhaps he looked forward to the edu- 
cation of one who should be the interpreter of his opinions to the 
coming generation, for the ex-licentiate of the Scotch Church 
never lost the sense of a mission such as burns in the bosom of the 
preacher. James Mill was an apostle as well as a thinker, and he 
resolved that his son should be an apostle likewise, but with a 
training free from the old superstitions which had gathered about 
his own youth. The age was rolling into the domain of mind. 
Pure intellect was to govern, to regenerate. Logic and the principles 
of a moral arithmetic should dominate the new era. If it were 
possible, his son should be the king in this new world, another 
Messiah for the age of Reason. 

Here commences one of the saddest stories which literature con- 
tains—the education of the mind of John Stuart Mill by his father. 
We turn eagerly and seek for a word that indicates affection, tender- 
ness, the culture of the finer sensibilities, the deeper instincts of the 
soul. We seek for reference to a mother’s almighty grace of love, 
to the general play of home fancies, the intercourse of brother, 
sister, friend. Nota word. The sacred name of mother is never men- 
tioned in the book, and had the autobiographer not told us that he was 
the eldest son in a large family, we should have supposed that the 
mother had died when he was born, and so deeply did the father feel 
his unutterable loss, that the name was enshrined in a sacred 
silence. Brothers and sisters, indeed, are mentioned, but only as 
unwilling pupils of the little prodigy, who evidently himself cared 
little about the teaching which he had to give them under his father’s 
eye. That John Stuart Mill was a man of tenderest feeling and 
most exquisite sympathies, no one who knew him, even in the far-off 
distance of his works, can for a moment doubt. But that he pre- 
served a heart at all, after the training which his father gave him, is 
only more convincing proof of the natural sweetness and moral 
beauty of the man. Indeed, had we not his own word for it, we 
should strongly doubt alike the multitudinousness of the studies and 
the inhumanity of the teacher. Not that James Mill was cruel 
cnd harsh, He was simply unlovely. The picture drawn by his 
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son apparently, indeed, quite unconscious of the effect that would 
be produced in the reader’s estimate of his father, is that of a 
teaching machine—grinding, driving, planing, trimming, and at last 
turning out a keen, sharp, polished instrument, as much a distortion 
of what the real John Stuart Mill would have become under a gene- 
rous, human education, as if he had been allowed to run wild in the 
green lanes of Newington, or consort with the silliest boysin the 
grammar schools of the city. 

At the age of three Mr. Mill was learning Greek. By the time he 
was seven he had read as much as many a graduate has gone through 
when he has taken his degree. At twelve he had mastered the best 
known writers in Latin and Greek, and could boast an acquaintance 
with those authors which would not disgrace a scholar who made 
pretensions to extensive classical attainments. Besides these, he 
gives a long list of English works. Most of this was accomplished at 
his father’s study table, while the ‘ History of British India’ was being 
composed, or in walks along the green lanes of Stoke Newington, 
which were agreeably enlivened by the small student’s discourses on 
what he had learned the day before, while the more laborious hours 
were diversified by excursions into Roman history, and praetice in 
the composition of English verse. 

It is quite impossible to pursue the story of this remarkable, pro- 
bably unique education, or rather instruction and rigorous discipline, 
into all its parts, and along its entire course. After the age of twelve 
(we are thankful the little urchin was allowed even that mercy) he 
commenced the study of logic, and was thoroughly drilled in the 
forms and exercises of the schools; his Latin and Greek were kept 
up by the constant perusal of authors in those languages ; atteution 
was paid to elocution and composition ; and special stress is laid 
upon the admirable results which flowed from the perusal of the 
‘History of India,’ which was published in the year 1818. Its 
historic worth, its powerful argumentation, its fine treatment of 
political and social questions, al! combined to render it very influen- 
tial in the discipline of Mill’s youthful powers and the formation of 
his opinions. Too much stress seems to be placed upon the very 
plain-spoken character of the work as prejudicial to the interest of 
the author. It is certain that in the year following its publication 
the elder Mill was chosen one of the assistants of the examiners of 
Indian correspondence. If the work is of so stringent and severe a 
complexion, it is clear that the East India directors were influenced in 
their choice only by the worthiness of the candidate, and in this case 
the implication is not just that English officials are unwilling to hear 
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and stern to avenge any criticism upon their conduct and aims. But 
one of the defects of Mill’s character, as brought out in the autobio- 
graphy, and probably produced by the education which his father 
gave him, was a somewhat petulant impatience with the manners of 
his nation, and a certainly unjust depreciation of the worth and 
wholesomeness of English thought and society. His lessons had 
been learned in a school which, indeed, disciplined the mind and 
evolved theories most industriously, but did little or nothing to 
teach him what his fellow-men were, and how they felt, and what 
they required. The East India Company’s office, and the work of 
writing despatches were in after life not much better preparation for 
one who wished to be a critic, and reformer of English customs and 
institutions. 

When Mill was about fourteen years of age, he had the advantage 
of a year’s residence on the Continent. A visit to Bentham’s brother 
at Pompignan introduced him to the beautiful scenery of the South of 
France and the Pyrenees. This aided in the cultivation of the 
esthetic side of his nature, while, during this stay of a twelve-month, 
he was enabled to master the language, and read much of French 
literature. He attended lectures on science, metaphysics, and 
logic, and studied the higher mathematics. But according to his 
own estimate, the greatest advantage which he derived from this 
episode was haying breathed the free and genial atmosphere of Conti- 
nental life. 

One of the most remarkable Englishmen of the last generation 
was Jeremy Beutham. A precocious child, he belied the usual law 
of such childhoods by growing into a still more wonderful man. At 
seven years of age the principle of utility dawned upon his mind 
when reading Telemachus. For twenty-three years he was engaged 
in forming opinions, with this great ruling principle as the centre 
around which all might cluster. The remaining fifty he spent in 
promulgating this doctrine, in reforming all institutions, in manu- 


facturing codes and constitutions for any people who were in want 


of such useful articles of life, and in gathering about him a party or 
a sect who disbelieved in everybody but themselves and Bentham, 
and were sworn to apply Benthamism to all social and national 
problems. Bentham’s father would have made him a lawyer. Ben- 
tham’s disciples have almost made him a god. Spite of the queer 
English which he wrote, the almost buffoonery in which he sometimes 
indulged, the excessive conceit of the teacher and the abject sub- 
mission of the taught, there is not the slightest doubt that Jeremy 
Bentham has exercised a most beneficial influence upon the thought 
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of this generation, especially in quickening action in relation to great 
moral and legislative reforms. 

One of the earliest of Bentham’s English disciples was Mr. James 
Mill. They were very friendly, and in this intercourse the younger 
Mill largely shared. The reading of the ‘ Traité de Legislation’ was 
an epoch in his life, as it has been in the intellectual history of many 
a student of that noteworthy book. ‘The greatest happiness’ 
principle had already become the standard by which the clever 
youth was taught to test all things. The freedom from senti- 
ment, ‘law of nature,’ ‘right reason,’ ‘moral sense,’ which had 
been partially given by the teaching of his father was more com- 
pletely attained in the influences of Bentham and his writings. In 
the estimation of Mill, their destructive force was a deluge, so far as 
all former moralities were concerned. Their constructive power was 
the ark which was to save him and all other philosophic beings who 
might serve to multiply and replenish the coming new order. Classi- 
fication was now applied to the most complex forms of moral worth 
or delinquency. There was opened a wide prospect not only of 
intellectual achievement but also of practical good. The young 
Benthamist was an enthusiast in the hope that general utility would 
be the magic power to convert the world, to cast out the evil spirits, 
and to bring in the new and glorious time. He was already a man, 
or rather boy of learned acquirements, many theories, much specula- 
tion. The structure of his mental being had been most rapidly and 
most completely raised, and it only needed Bentham’s maxim clearly 
apprehended and fully accepted to be the ‘keystone’ of the arch 
‘which held together the detached and fragmentary component parts 
‘of his knowledge and beliefs.’ It was more than an opinion—it 
became a creed. It might have received the high sounding name of 
a philosophy. Mill himself calls it a religion, in one among the best 
senses of the word, that is to say, it was a principle to inculcate and 
diffuse which a whole life might be well spent. 

Mill was especially influenced at this time by a work published 
under the name of Philip Beauchamp, called ‘Analysis of the 
Influence of Natural Religion on the Temporal Happiness of Man- 
kind.” This book was an examination of religious belief in the light 
of the newly-found principle of utility. It did not treat of any 
special revelation, but had simply to deal with the smallest fragment 
of faith which might still linger in the mind of a natural deist. 
Mill does not explicitly state the effect of the work upon him, but 
apparently it must have tended to confirm him in that absolute un- 
religious state of mind which his father had taken such pains to 
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cultivate. It is indeed a striking picture. The lad of sixteen, who 
has almost exhausted the stores of learning, who is perfectly 
practised in analysis and thought, who has found a philosophy which 
brings all his opinions and beliefs into a well-rounded sphere, and 
has finally decided to do without any religion, to live altogether 
without a faith! 

Among the friends with whom he was most familiar at this period 
of his life two deserve special and prominent regard, the one from 
his world-wide fame and justly-earned renown, the other from the 
profound and far reaching influence which he has exerted. The first 
of these was Mr. George Grote. He was the son of a London 
banker, who did all in his power to bind him to the monotonous and 
unphilosophic tasks of the bank house counter. Though he ably 
discharged the duties of the office, Mr. Grote never ceased the studies 
which had commenced in the Charterhouse, and which at length 
placed him in the very first rank of =nglisl;” historians “ He hac 
been introduced to James Mill by Ricardo, was ai ‘once 
tranced by the philosopher’s splendid He enrolled 
almost immediately as one of James Mitl’s ‘ardent adwizezs ‘aid 
disciples. Quite alive to the faults of manner and spirit which 
detracted from the perfectness of Mill’s intellectual companionship, 
he yet could not fail highly to regard the wisdom and acuteness of 
this remarkable man. He imbibed Mill’s antipathies as well as his 
opinions. There was a peculiar scorn and hatred of the ruling classes 
in the heart of the Indian official, and, together with this, he enter- 
tained a lively prejudice against the Established Church. If he had 
not the positive faith, he had at least the negative detestation of the 
most fanatical dissenter. These two hatreds Mr. Grote most success- 
fully caught, and although his opinions were greatly modified and 
his spirit much softened as he passed through middle age and 
approached the close of his life, to the last he retained traces of the 
influence which fifty years before he had first experienced from 
intercourse with James Mill. He was at this period busily engaged 
at the bank, but spent much of his leisure time in the company of 
his new teacher. The Toryism of his father and the Evangelical 
sentiments of his mother, were of little avail against the white hot 
logic and radical fervour of Mill. Though some years the senior of 
the son, he enjoyed his company and conversation, and Mill very 
properly and gracefully makes an acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tions under which he lay to the fine intellectual and moral influence 
of Mr. Grote. 


The other person to whom reference is made above was John 
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Austin, late Professor of Jurisprudence in University\College, who, 
after serving in the army until the establishment of peace, sold his 
commission and entered as a student for the bar, in the studies of 


‘which he laid the foundation for that work which he afterwards per- 


formed as a teacher and writer on jurisprudence. Like Coleridge, 
Austin was gifted with remarkable powers of speech. He had peculiar 
mental force, and this was combined with an intensity of feeling 
and an appearance of reserved force of will which rendered personal 
intercourse with him of the very highest intellectual and moral worth. 
His books are unhappy examples of unfinished work. But his occa- 
sional conversations were amongst the finest educational influ- 
ences which his contemporaries enjoyed. The effect of his teaching 
and personal character upon John Stuart Mill are quite incalculable. 
By his own showing it was evidently quite unique, and perhaps 
second only to that of his father and Mr. Bentham, 

, Amongst.qthers in the iptellectual circle into which he was 
introduced were , Chaiies Austin, Macaulay, Hyde, Charles Villiers, 
Lord, Belper, “Romilly,,. Ryton Tooke, Ellis, George Graham, and 
John. Arthur,Roebyck, 11, May, 1823, he obtained an appointment in 
the office of Examiners of Indian Correspondence, where he advanced 
by the usual steps of seniority until, the year before the dissolution 
of the old Company, he reached the highest post in his office, and was 
made examiner. How far the writing of despatches for the East 
India Company would help a man to become a reformer in England 
may be a very fair question for debate. 

It is quite certain that Mr. Mill at least considered his official 
position to have been of considerable value to him as a theoretical 
reformer of the opinions and institutions of his time. 

Twenty years before this time some young spirits in the northern 
capital had conceived, matured, and executed a project which had 
resulted in no small gain to their masters—the English Whigs. 
That party of politics, as well as general literature, had not a little 
profited by the Edinburgh Review—followed by its equally able and 
influential contemporary the Quarterly in the interest of the Tories 
These Reviews had done much to give intelligence and vigour to the 
conflict of parties, whilst they wrought high service in the cause of 
English letters. Buta new era was dawning. Bentham had thought, 
had written, and aided by the able interpretations of Dumont and the 
elder Mill, had been even understood. But Bentham was hardly an 
oracle in the Edinburgh, and certainly was no high pontiff to the 
Quarterly. Whiggery and Toryism were not now the only political 
parties. Their’s was a liberalism that astonished Jeffrey, and might 
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have thrown even Sydney Smith into a paroxysm of alarm. The 
party who called themselves, or were called ‘ Radicals,’ felt the need 
of some literary organ which should cope in form and character even 
with the already established periodicals. Thus arose the idea of the 
Westminster Review, which was first talked of by Bentham and James 
Mill, though it did not become an actual project, until the voice of 
the younger Mill was heard in the councils of the rising party. 
Bentham at length determined to start the Review upon his own 
risks, and was very anxious that James Mill should aceept the post 
of editor. This was thought incompatible with the appointment at 
the India House, whether from lack of time or from the pronounced 
opinion which the Review might have to express upon questions 
related to the Company does not appear from the son’s words. 

Here we are introduced toa personage who has figured very largely 
in the annals of the Bentham school. Mr. John Bowring, better 
known to this age as Sir John, wasa merchant in the City of London. 
He was a man of ardent temperament and multifarious learning, who 
obtained a mastery over a large number of languages, and became 
finally the editor of Bentham’s works, and the compiler of Bentham’s 
life. His labours in connection with British affairs in China are 
well known, but it is probable that he will live longest in the recol- 
lection of posterity, not as a zealous reformer, a vigorous scholar, 
and a passionate admirer of the philosophy of utility, but from one 
or two hymns which he wrote, that have found their way into the 
religious services of the almost universal Church. There is a strange 
irony in the history of human renown. Bowring’s party would 
perhaps think it small praise that he should gain some little of that 
kind of fame of which Dr. Watts is the immortal type, while all his 
fine spun theories and splendid achievements in reformative measures 
should be held for little worth. Posterity has odd standards of 
glory. 

Whatever may have been the cause, it is clear that there was little 
sympathy between the Mills and Mr. Bowring. Whether each 
wished to monopolize the idol for himself, we cannot say, but the 
picture of the elder Mill drawn by Bowring in his memoirs of Ben- 
tham, and which received countenance in the article that appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review upon that work, was by no means flattering 
to the memory of the historian of British India, and elicited from 
his son, in a memorable letter to the editor, which had the extraordi- 
nary and exceptional honour of an insertion in the next number, a 
defence of his father which was alike just to the reputation of the 
dead, and honourable to the affection of the living. The references 
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to Bowring in the autobiography show a continued sentiment of 
evident dislike. 

In one whose language was not generally severe, these words are 
remarkable. He tells us that his father ‘had seen little of Bowring 
‘ but knew enough of him to form a strong opinion’ (we may con- 
jecture in what terms James Mill would express himself when he 
had formed a strong opinion) ‘that he was a man of an entirely 
‘ different type from what my father considered suitable for conduct- 
‘ ing a political and philosophical Review; and he augured so ill of 
‘ the enterprise, that he regretted it altogether, feeling persuaded not 
‘ only that Mr. Bentham would lose his money, but that discredit 
‘would probably be brought upon Radical principles.’ It is not 
unrefreshing to some who may be compelled to breathe the atmo- 
sphere of an occasional religious squabble, to find that even in the 
airy heights of philosophical radicalism, where religion is quite out 
of court, and even the existence of God is ignored on principles of 
utility, human nature asserts itself, and displays the spirit which 
leads to‘ misunderstanding and strife. The petty jealousies which 
the sects, alas, display, are surely alien to the sublime society of 
pure intelligence and right reason. The philosophical Ephraim 
never envies the philosophical Judah. Judah the Utilitarian never 
vexes Ephraim the Benthamite. And yet it is so; and the strife does 
not cease after the death of the striving ones. We need here, as 
surely as for the religionists, the spirit of a ‘ sweet reasonableness.’ 

At all events, the Review was started, and Mr. Bowring became 
its editor. To the first number James Mill contributed what has 
always been a rara avis in review articles—namely, a criticism upon 
another review. He examined the course of the Edinburgh from its 
commencement, and created no little stir by what was probably re- 
garded as at once a breach of good literary‘etiquette, and a very able 
performance. But James Mill’s article on the Hdinburgh was like the 
sermon of a hot controversialist. It included a good deal more than 
the mere review of the Review. The stern democrat very easily 
passed from the Edinburgh to a vigorous denunciation of the entire 
British constitution. It was delenda est Carthago in the mouth of 
the English Radical. Party leaders were not spared. The Whigs 


found that they had a new foe, more uncompromising than any who 


had before attacked them, and giving sigus of an ability which even 
the pages of their natural opponents had not displayed. The blow 
fell with prodigious force. It was at once the war cry and the sword 
sweep of fighting Radicalism. There is little doubt that it formed a 
party and launched the Westminster. 
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John Stuart Mill followed up the subject in the second number. 
James Mill continued his labours for some time. Mr. Bingham, 
afterwards the magistrate, looked after the literary and artistic 
portions. Austin and Grote wrote an article a-piece. Charles 
Austin, Fonblanque, Ellis, Eyton Tooke, Graham, and Roebuck were 
more regular contributors. Mill himself was the most prolific 
writer, but nobody seemed to be quite pleased with the Review as a 
whole. ‘It is worth noting as a fact,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘in the history 
‘ of Benthamism that the periodical organ by which it was best known 
‘ was from the first extremely unsatisfactory to those whose opinions on 
‘ all subjects it was supposed specially to represent.’ We may faintly 
picture thelifethat poor Bowring must have led between the conflicting 
claims and somewhat vigorous criticism of these young Benthamites. 
Daniel in the den of lions would be a poor comparison. In the 
office of the Westminster the unhappy editor had no kind Providence 
which interested itself in his behalf, and closed the young lions’ 
mouths. It is clear, however, that the Review must have done good 
work for the school which it represented, and it is only fair that Sir 
Jobn Bowring should be credited with some of that success. 

Mill was now brought into closer connection with the leading men 
of the time, not only in literature, but also in the more public sphere 
of politics, and his opinions having become established and system- 
atized, they were soon converted by him intoa propaganda. Ina 
word, Benthamism, as taught and promulgated by James Mill, became 
a religion. There was no God but Bentham, and John Stuart was 
his prophet. The father had three channels by which he hoped to 
convert the world. The first was his son, whom he had trained with 
the special object of his becoming the interpreter and apostle of his 
own principle. The second was the small but influential party who 
gathered round Charles Austin, and numbered among its members 
such names as Strutt, afterwards Lord Belper, and Romilly, the son 
of the well-known Sir Samuel. The third was a still younger race of 
Cambridge men, companions of Tooke and Butler, together with a 
more promiscuous crowd of persons, chiefly connected with the press, 
such as Black and Fonblanque. These formed the‘ Philosophic Radi- 
cals," who combined the philosophy of Hartley—which Mill earnestly 
adopted—with the political and legislative principles of Bentham. 
This school consisted chiefly of young men. Bentham was a some- 
what far off-divinity. James Mill was the expounder and teacher 
round whose feet they delightedly gathered. Their enthusiasm grew 
as their principles were developed. They hoped to rival the philoso- 
phers of the last century. Young Mill was perhaps the most enthu- 
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siastic of them all. Without much sense of true benevolence, the 
principle of the greatest good was yet a magical power. He lived 
almost entirely in the region of speculative opinion. Feeling was 
the red rag against which they all ran wildly. From the side which 
they attacked there came plenty of invective and good hearty abuse. 
The philosophers and Radicals do not seem to have failed in vigorous 
reply. They hoped to regenerate mankind, but it was to be by 
the education of the intellect and the enlightenment of the selfish 
feelings. It is satisfactory to learn from so high an authority as Mr. 
Mill himself that ‘not any one of the survivors of the Benthamites 
‘and Utilitarians of that day now relies mainly upon it for the 
‘ general amendment of human conduct.’ The acknowledgment does 
honour to the truthfulness of the great philosopher’s nature, and 
will be accepted as a strong argument for the position of those who 
believe that man can be regenerated only by the excitement and culture 
of the love of justice, and the unselfish sentiments of his nature. 

Space permits only of a brief reference to the class which was 
formed at Mr. Grote’s house in Threadneedle-street, for the perusal 
and discussion of works bearing upon the more abstract questions of 
- the constitution of the human mind, and the relationship of society. 
Ellis, Graham, Prescott, Roebuck, Grote, and Mill met for an hour 
once a week, and thus went through James Mill’s ‘ Political Eco- 
nomy,’ Ricardo, Bailey, a course of logic, and especially Mill’s ‘ Ana- 
lysis of the Human Mind.’ The exercise was a most useful one, 
and the thoroughness with which the work was done, and the com- 
plete sifting of every subject proved not only a discipline to their 
minds, but was a fertile source of after achievements. Some of Mr. 
Mill’s chief works owe their origin to these meetings. 

They also took part in a series of public discussions in Chancery- 
lane with the Owenites, and out of this grew a debating society, 
attended by many whose names have since become almost household 
words. 

It was at this time that Mill went through a remarkable trans- 
formation, important in its immediate effects, and perhaps still more 
important in its ultimate issues. The strain of constant work at last 
told upon him. He was evidently broken down in nervous power, 
and there set in a tide of profound melancholy which threatened 
utterly to overwhelm him. After embracing Benthamism and join- 
ing in the starting of the Westminster, he seems to have gained an 
object in life—he determined to become a reformer. There were 
abuses in abundance, and plenty of dragons to guard the way ; to be 
the destroyer of the dragons, and to rectify the wrongs of the social 
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state was an end worthy of a philosopher’s son and the almost 
adopted heir of Bentham’s system. All went well fora time. The 
young reformers made noise enough; and the dragons whom they 
smote roared loudly, and endeavoured with sufficient madness to crush 
the bold aggressors. Mill was now twenty years old—an old age for 
one who read Greek at three, and studied Aristotle and Plato at seven, 
A sudden thought occurred to him, and that when he was in a 
mood which he describes as a dull state of nerves, when what is plea- 
sure at other times becomes insipid and indifferent, the state in 
which he supposes converts to Methodism are when smitten by the 
first ‘conviction of sin.’ Probably Mr. Mill never conversed with a 
person under such ‘conviction of sin.’ He may have found that 
something very different from ‘nerves’ has to do with that spiritual 
experience. Indeed, the entire phraseology of the passage in the 
autobiography shows such utter ignorance of the spheres of life to 
which he refers, that the qualifying expression ‘I should think’ 
scarcely covers its gratuitous, and, to a large and worthy section of 
his fellow-men almost insulting, impertinence. In this frame of mind 
it occurred to him to ask himself, ‘Suppose that all of your objects in 
‘ life were realized, that all the changes in institutions and opinions 
‘ which you are looking forward to could be completely effected at 
‘ this very instant ; would this be a great joy and happiness to you P’ 
To this his heart answered, No! and life became a blank; his spirit 
sank within him; all the fair edifice of thought and hope and high 
purpose, which had been erected at such cost and care, vanished like 
a dream. His happiness was to be found in a certain pursuit. 
When the end was attained, the pursuit was over, and there was no 
more joy in living. 

Time brought no alleviation to the sadness. He says that 


Coleridge’s lines expressed exactly his condition,— 


‘A grief without a pang, void dark and drear, 
A dreary, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear. 


All exertion now was difficult. Books gave him no enjoyment. 
He loved no companion sufficiently to confide his sorrow to a sym- 
pathetic heart. He feared to tell his grief lest it should seem too 
trifling a distress. His father was the very last man to whom he 
would have appealed. It was his firm conviction that James Mill had 
no knowledge of such a mental state as his son was suffering from. 


. The education he had given him had no outlook for such a crisis as 
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this; and so alone and without a ray of light the young man bore 
his bitter misery. Jt is strange that he did not now question the 
wisdom of the teaching which resulting in this condition had yet no 
healing for its own ill; indeed, the teacher seemed absolutely uncon- 
scious that such a thing could be. True, he began to doubt some of 
the applications of his father’s principles, but it was only to take refuge 
in the opinion that he had been too strictly trained in the analytic 
habit. His doubt did not compel him to seek a sphere of human 
sympathy and action altogether neglected by the school in which he 
had grown up to manhood. His was, in fact, a life without an 
ideal, a religion without a God, and awaking to a sense of certain 
ignored and forgotten powers within him he found that they met 
with no response to their cry ; but he was alone in the wilderness, 
with no answer but the echo of his own wretchedness. What 
might the man not -have become for himself and for his age, if some 
Ananias could have found him in his blindness, and given him 
sight! 

A mind of the character and culture of Mr. Mill was not likely to 
remain for ever in this gloom. A faint response of sensibility to a 
passage in the ‘ Memoirs of Marmontel’ revealed to himself the fact 
that the springs of his affections had not been altogether dried up. 
The flinty rock was smitten, and a stream, though only a trickling 
one, flowed in the desert and refreshed his soul. The engagements 
and enjoyments of life regained their influence over him. He found 
that life was worth living for ; and, though he had occasional returns 
of the fits of melancholy, they were never of long duration, and not 
of such utter hopelessness as the first. 

The result of this experience was twofold. He began to regard as 
of importance the culture of the inner life, and he formed a theory 
altogether different from that which had hitherto guided him. 
Happiness was still received as the ‘test of rules of conduct, the 
‘ proper end of life.” But it was not to be gained by keeping it ever 
before the mind. Men seemed to him to be happy not in so far as 
they sought happiness, but in so far as they sought something else. 
‘ The enjoyments of life are sufficient to make it a pleasant thing 
‘when they are taken en passant, without being made a principal 
‘object. Once make them so and they are immediately felt to be 
‘insufficient. They will not bear a scrutinizing examination.’ 
These words are remarkable as coming from the pen of England’s 
modern teacher of logic and morals. The object of this article is 
not to discuss the doctrines of Mr. J. S. Mill, but this observation 
appears to exhibit all the faults of bad reasoning and but slight 
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acquaintance with the real nature of man. The idea of happiness 
here expounded is wofully incomplete. Some very simple people, 
who have no notion of either logical or ethical systems, could teach 
Mr. Mill and his school very much of which they seem not even to 
dream. If that, too, which is the test of conduct must not be pre. 
sent to the mind as a rule of conduct, may we not suspect it as the 
sole and thorough-going solvent for all the perplexed problems of 
good and evil? It is strange that the philosopher should not have 
suspected his theory of happiness as the end of life, when it proved 
itself such only by indirect means. The narrowness of outlook which 
cannot fail to impress the mind of every student of the philosophy of 
James Mill, seems then to have clung to the thinking of the son. 
Man’s mind and heart, his nature and life are of far wider extent 
than either of these sharp and peculiarly subtle thinkers ever seem to 
have conceived. Perbapsif Mr Mill had not been in the remarkable 
condition of ‘one who has even not had a religion’ to give up, his 
view of men and conduct would not have lost in fulness and in truth. 

When Mill was twenty-five years of age, he met the lady who 
afterwards became his wife, between whom and himself there sprang 
up a friendship which, when it deepened into the closer relationship 
of marriage, presented one of the most beautiful examples of perfect 
union which biography has ever related. She was the wife of a Mr. 
Taylor, a man of high character and liberal opinions, but who does 
not seem to have possessed those mental and esthetic tastes which 
would make his union with his wife in every way complete. He was 
very fortunate to win the hand of such a woman ; and her regard for 
her husband remained unbroken until his death, when she deeply 
and truly lamented his loss. But her marriage with Mr. Mill was 
altogether of a different order. Their tastes blended, their views 
of life were one, their ambition turned towards a common object. 
Indeed, if much that he says of his wife is not to be put down to the 
romance of affection, it is to her that he owes the inspiration of his 
best works. She became to him the supreme object of regard. 
Mill had no great faith ina God. He had unbounded confidence in 
a goddess, and it is clear that the instincts of worship and religion 
which he undoubtedly possessed found some object of adoration in 
the noble woman who was honoured to bear his name. 

She was of beautiful person and highly-cultivated mind, able to 
pour forth the treasures of her nature in admirable words. Those 
who knew her in the common intercourse of society, recognised her 
asa wit and a woman of peculiar distinction. She possessed a warm 
and kindly soul, that was stirred to its depths by feelings of liberty 
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and humanity. She was remarkably clear, accurate, and swift in 
the. powers of her intuitions, and added to all her mental 
characteristics the charm which arises from a poetic and glowing 
temperament. She seems to have been saved from the coarseness 
and strenuous tone of the typical strong-minded woman, although 
probably some of her opinions might shock staid people, who are 
innocent alike of philosophy and the doctrines of the new era. A 
true womanliness redeemed her from the corrupting influences of these 
so-called advanced opinions. Her presence in her husband’s life was 
like the song of the Jark as he rises in the morning and floods the 
clear air from which the shadows of the night have only just 
withdrawn, with a melody pure as the dewdrop that is falling from 
his wing. There is something xtherial and spiritual in the tone which 
animates Mill’s words as he speaks of his wife, while at the same time 
the union of the thoughtful and the practical which was found in her 
nature, served to direct her husband's speculations towards the 
immediate and the actual. The history of letters scarcely furnishes 
another example of so complete a blending of tastes, objects, and 
pursuits, and at the same time the open confession on the man’s part 
of the vast obligation under which he rested to his wife. 

With the introduction and friendship of Mrs. Taylor, the formative 
influences which combined to educate John Stuart Mill may be said 
to have ceased. Up to thirty years of age we may consider him as 
engaged in forming his opinions and gaining material for the work of 
life. At first, the strict mental discipline of his father’s study; then 
the influence of Bentham and the school which gathered round James 
Mill; next, the personal experiences through which he passed away 
from Benthamism and philosophical Radicalism into a somewhat 
wider aspect of life, and a more generous estimate of man and 
society ; and finally the inspiration derived from his friendship with 
Mrs. Taylor—all these phases of his history produced their natural 
effect, and made him to be, perhaps, the foremost Englishman of his 
time in the region of speculative philosophy. 

He became a regular writer in magazines and reviews, and made 
preparation for his works of greater weight. He laboured hard to give 
Radicalism more force in the reformed House of Commons, but 
found that the expectations of what the Radical members would 
achieve, was little better than a dream. In 1833 he was associated 
with Fonblanque on the Examiner. In 1834 he published comments 
on passing events, under the title of ‘ Notes on the Newspapers,’ in 
the Monthly Repository, which was then edited by Fox, the Unitarian 
minister, afterwards member for Oldham. In this journal appeared 
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his theory of poetry,afterwards published in the ‘ Dissertations ;’ and 
among other writings of this date, special reference ought to be made 
to a critical account of Bentham’s philosophy, which he eontributed 
to Bulwer’s ‘ England and the English.’ Part of it was incorporated in 
the text, and the rest in an appendix. Mill seems at this time to have 
been escaping from the shackles of his father’s powerful mind. Though 
defending the doctrines of Hartley and the principles of Utilitarianism 
from a severe attack made upon them by Sedgwick in his ‘ Discourses 
on the Studies of Cambridge,’ he continued to ‘insert a number of 
‘the opinions which constituted his view of these subjects as distin- 
‘guished from that of his old associates.’ The opposition of the 
elder Mill was probably tempered by a corresponding advance in 
his own position and the debility produced by declining health. He 
was suffering from consumption, and died on the 23rd of June, 
1835. 


Mill was now left alone to carry out the great mission fur which’ 


he had been prepared by Bentham and his father. His chief em- 
ployment was the preparation of the ‘ Logic,’ and writing for the 
Westminster, which had passed entirely into his hands. He opened its 
pages to a far wider school of writers than had hitherto contributed 
to it. Amongst thes. were Sterling, whose name will be preserved 
in his ‘ Life,’ written by Carlyle, and Carlyle himself, the references 
to whom in the autobiography are very touching and generous. The 
‘Logic’ was published in the spring of 1843, and was at once 
received with very general acclamation. The work soon became a 
text-book in the schools, and quite a standard authority on the side 
of those who held that all knowledge is derived from experience, 
and ‘all moral and intellectual qualities principally from the direction 
‘given to the associations.’ The effect produced by this work 
during the present generation in completing the revival of a true 
system of logical study, which was commenced by Whately, can 
never be over-rated. Quite apart from any question as to the truth 
of the doctrines set forth by Mill, it cannot be doubted that by far 
the greatest book in the English language upon that subject is the 
now universally known and studied ‘System of Logic.’ The point 
on which Mill seems most disposed to base the worth of his book is 
its endeavour to combat the philosophy of intuition, as to the real 
value of mathematical and physical truths, and the true character 
of necessary truths ; but it is very probable that by the majority of 
readers the ‘ Logic’ is chiefly prized for its masterly discussion of 
the scientific forms of physical research. It has given to Logic a 
wider reach, and saved it from the charge of mere — with 
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names and figures without any faithful dealing with the facts and 
laws of nature. 

Mill had passed out of the school of Bentham and his father, only 
to enter that of Mrs. Taylor. He retired from society, of which he 
speaks in terms of unqualified contempt, and cultivated the friend- 
ship of only a limited circle. He became more ‘heretical,’ and 
believed that his heresies were the most essential part of his opinions 
in relation to the regeneration of mankind. As a Benthamite he 
seems to have been only Democratic. Now he became a Socialist, 
but with strong qualifying convictions in the direction of individual 
liberty. How far his socialism took a practical form we are not told. 
It is probable, however, that it was only a speculative principle, not 
carried out to the utmost extent of possible application, although Mill 
was always generous and self-sacrificing. 

The ‘ Political Economy,’ which contained these advanced views, 
was now in hand. It was published early in 1848, and commanded 
a success greater even than that of the ‘ Logic,’ and has in its turn 
became a standard work. He continued to write occasionally in 
papers and magazines, and commenced and finished many essays 
which appear never to have seen the light. In 1851 he was married 
to Mrs. Taylor, who had lost her first husband two years previously. 
In 1856 he was promoted to the position of Examiner of Indian 
Correspondence, the highest post in the office where he had laboured 
fer more than thirty years. He was strongly opposed to the action 
of Parliament which terminated the existence of the East India 

Company, and the remonstrance which he wrote in defence of the 
company was said by a leading politician to be the very best State 
paper he had ever seen. He was offered a seat in the Council 
by Lord Stanley, the first Secretary of State for India. This, as 
well as a subsequent offer from the Council itself, he persistently 
declined. 

His ‘ Liberty,’ perhaps his greatest work, appeared soon after 
the loss of his wife, which melancholy event occurred in the winter 
of 1858. The words with which he refers to its publication breathe 
the tenderest sentiment. ‘After my irreparable loss, one of my 
‘ earliest cares was to print and publish the treatise,so much of 
‘which was the work of her whom I had lost, and consecrate it to her 
‘memory. I have made no alteration or addition to it, nor shall I 
‘ever. Though it wants the last touch of her hand, a substitute for 
‘that touch shall never be attempted by mine.’ He also published 
the first two volumes of ‘ Dissertations and Discussions.” In 1860 
and 1861 he wrote ‘ Considerations on Representative Government,’ 
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and ‘The Subjection of Women,’ the latter of which was not 
published until 1869. This was followed by ‘ Utilitarianism,’ the 
‘Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,’ the volume on 
‘Auguste Comte and Positivism,’ shorter articles upon various 
subjects, and an edition of James Mill's ‘ Analysis of the Human 
Mind,’ with notes. In the preparation of the last Mill was 
assisted by Mr. Grote, Dr. Findlater, and Mr. Alexander Bain. 

These make up a tolerably large collection of works which in their 
class deservedly hold a first-rate position. The laboriousness of 
Mr. Mill’s authorship was very noteworthy. He published nothing 
which had not been the result of long and patient thinking. He paid 
much attention to the style of his works, and though rather diffuse 
and at times prolix, on the whole he is one of the most ‘interesting 
of writers on subjects which are proverbially dry and barren of topics 
likely to catch the attention of any but those who make them an 
especial study. 

Mr. Mill’s parliamentary career does not call for particular notice. 
It was creditable to him alike in his candidature, his speeches, and 
in the defeat which attended his effort at re-election. The spirit 
which he threw into his words raised the tone of parliamentary 
debate, and although he did not achieve any great success whilst in 
the House of Commons, he has left behind him a record of noble and 
far-reaching utterances, of which his admirers may very justly be 
proud. After this, he spent most of his time upon the Continent, 
and was engaged in his favourite studies and pursuits until the end 
of life. He died on the 8th of May, 1373, at his residence near 
Avignon, close to the sacred spot where the remains of his beloved 
wife repose, and where he himself was laid beside her, perhaps rightly 
denied to that English ground from which he does net seem to have 
departed with many signs of affection or regret. 

It is probable that we are much too near to the time of this great 
writer fairly to estimate his character and work. The life of John 
Stuart Miil still remains to be written, although we can never receive 
amore complete and truthful account of the influences which com- 
bined to make him what he was, than that furnished by himself. 
And yet perhaps it would have been well had the autobiography 
never been written. It is one of the saddest books ever published. 
It reveals a childhood out of which all brightness and cheer were 
driven in an inexorable manufactory of mind. It seems to tell the 
story of a youth without passion, without rapture, without victory. 
Its manhood has no love in it, and were it not for the few years 
of apparently unutterable happiness in married life, the story of Jolin 
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Stuart Mill’s career would be told from beginning to end alike 
without smiles or tears. That he possessed a mind of peculiar energy, 
thoroughly disciplined and richly stored, it would be folly to question. 


Mill’s sensibilities were also delicate and quick. But these were 


checked, almost crushed out in the terrible education through which 
he passed. That he possessed them, is sufficiently clear from the fact 
that those who came into personal contact with him felt in a moment 
the almost feminine tenderness of his nature, and were conscious of 
receiving from him a quick and sympathetic response. He was 
courageous in the highest degree. His soul burned with indignation 
at wrong done to the slave, the poor, the helpless. There was a kind 
of chivalry in the way in which he espoused the cause of women in 
their subjection to men. Some have thought that in this and other 
points his feelings swayed his judgment, and the author of the 
‘System of Logic’ became a striking example of the all-mastering 
force of an emotional nature. Spite of all this, the life gives us no 
sign of happiness. A tinge of melancholy runs through all. From 
the severity of his father to the sweet intellectual inspirings of his 
wife a sadness seems ever to dwell upon his career. It was not that 
he was unfortunate. Few men have achieved greater success in life 
than John Stuart Mill. His was no struggle with poverty, obloquy, 
and reproach. Blessed with competence, in excellent health, sur- 
rounded by admirers, Mill learned but few of the bitter lessons by 
which some men are schooled. It was not that he was intensely 
earnest. He certainly was earnest, and meant all he said and did. 
But many men have been as earnest, and the gladness which never 
fell around him has brightened all their path. His way went ever in 
the dim twilight of a pensive melancholy. 

Some explanation may, perhaps, be found in bis own words, that he 
had not thrown off religious belief; but that he never had it. Was 
this the miss in life ? Was this the true explanation of the unrest, the 
sense of emptiness which the book suggests? Perhaps it would have 
been betterfor him to have lost a religion. Then a consciousness of need 
might have driven him to seek for one, and this quest has often been 
the fulness of alife. To be sure he found at length a supreme object 
of regard. Strange Nemesis of outraged nature! Men must worship. 
Perhapsas Mill would not, or could not worship God, it may be matter 
of devout satisfaction that he made as the idol of his soul no worse 
object than the graceful and gifted woman by whose side he sleeps in 
the little French cemetery. But that he failed to find in theory or 
in practice the ultimate and true laws of human life, it only needs 
the autobiography to place beyond a doubt. Long ago did the great 
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preacher declare cor nostrum inquietum est donee requiescat in te. 
We need not wonder that Bentham’s heir and James Mill's son, 
one of the profoundest thinkers, one of the most virtuous men, one 
of the most gifted philosophers of the present century, completely 
failed to find that perfect rest, that ‘peace which passeth under- 
standing.’ 


Note to the Article on Herbert Spencer, No. VI., October, 1873. 


In the notice of Mr. Spencer’s works that appeared in the last number 
of this Review we had occasion to point out that he held mistaken 
notions of the most fundamental generalizations of dynamics ; that 
he had shown an ignorance of the nature of proof in his treatment 
of the Newtonian Law ; that hehad used phrases such as the Persistence 
of Force in various and inconsistent significations ; and more especially 
that he had put forth proofs logically faulty in his endeavour to 
demonstrate certain physical propositions by @ priori methods, and to 
show that such proofs must exist. To this article Mr. Spencer has 
replied in the December number of the Fortnightly Review. His 
reply leaves every one of the above positions unassailed. With the 
exception of two minor points to be presently dealt with, he has con- 
tented himself with joining issue with us on the existence of @ priori 
physical truths. It will be noticed that nowhere in our article do we 
attempt to prove that such cannot exist, though we fully believe it, 
and are not afraid of asserting it. The attitude of physicists towards 
this question is identical with that of mathematicians towards the 
Geometrical Quadrature of the Circle. This has never been shown to 
be impossible, though the experience of repeated failures has made 
them believe it to be so, and even to see good reason why this should 
be. They therefore freely express this their conviction that they 
may discourage useless endeavours ; and they content themselves with 
exposing the fallacies of all alleged solutions instead of wasting their 
time in seeking to prove that it is actually impossible. Similarly we 
decline to argue the abstract question of the possible existence of 
a priori physical truths ; but inasmuch as Mr. Spencer has proceeded 
to show that such must exist, and that the Three Laws of Motion 
are of this nature, we shall, here as before, indicate the fallacies that 
underlie his proposed demonstrations. 

So certain is he that the @ priori character of the Laws of Motion 
is an unchallenged fact, that he hints that he is magnanimous in not 
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retorting on us some of our severe language in consequence of our 
oversight of it. But inasmuch as he feels that it is unlikely that 
Professor Tait should deny the existence of @ priori physical truths with 
such instances before him, he thinks it advisable to prove the point, 
which he proceeds to do by citing a passage from the great work on 

‘ Natural Philosophy ’ by Professors Thomson and Tait to balance the 
— dictum of Professor Tait himself, and also by adducing ab- 
stract and other arguments in support of his positions. And first 
as to this rival quotation. It sounds strongly in his favour. ‘ Phy- 
‘sical axioms are axiomatic to those only who have sufficient know- 
‘ledge of the action of physical causes to enable them to see at once 
their necessary ‘truth.’ Had Mr. Spencer, however, read the sentence 
that follows it we doubt whether we should have heard aught of this 
quotation, It is ‘Without further remark we shall give Newton’s 
‘Three Laws ; it being remembered that as the properties of matter 
‘might have been such as to render a totally different set of laws axiom- 
‘ atic, these laws must be considered as resting on convictions’ drawn 
‘from observation and experiment and not on intuitive perception.’ 
This not only shows that the term ‘axiomatic’ is used in the previous 
sentence in a sense that does not exclude an inductive origin, but it 
leaves us indebted to Mr. Spencer for the discovery of the clearest and 
most authoritative expression of disapproval of his views respecting 
the nature of the Laws of Motion. 

Secondly, he states that ‘every physical question probed to the 
‘bottom ends in a metaphysical one,’ and that our doctrine 
illustrates the error ‘that we can go on for ever, asking the proof of the 
‘proof, without finally coming to any deepest cognition which is 
‘unproved and unprovable.’ But the ‘unproved’ thing at which a 
scientific investigator arrives is not ‘unprovable’ in consequence 
of being an d priori truth, but in consequence of its being a funda- 
imental hypothesis, and the warrant of its truth to him is not its 
being a ‘datum of consciousness,’ but its power to account for pheno- 
mena. It is clear throughout the reply, that Mr. Spencer confounds 
the nature and status of an d priori truth with that of a funda- 
mental scientific hypothesis, and no mistake could be more fatal to his 
claim to be trusted as a philosopher capable of unifying all science. 
The latter is always liable to be qualified or altered in accordance with 
the results of new and more accurate experiments, while the former, 
however it be defined, must ditfer widely from this. 

Thirdly, he tries to show that these laws of motion could admit of 
no @ posteriori proof. His argument is briefly as follows :—The first 
law of motion cannot be proved inductively, for we have no case of 
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absolutely unobstructed motion, and to assume that retardation will 
vanish when friction and resistance cease, because it grows less when 
they grow less, is to assume (1) that the diminution of motion pro- 
duced in a moving body is proportionate to the energy abstracted 
from it in producing other motion; (2) that no variation has 
occurred save in giving motion to other matter; (3) that the law of 
inertia holds in the obstructing matter ; and that this is to assume 
the truth of the very law we are trying to prove. On the utterly 
erroneous character of these statements we do not care to dwell, we 
wish simply to call our readers’ attention to the conclusion arrived 
at. Is that a disproof of the possibility of an inductive proof? We 
thought that every tolerably educated man was aware that the proof 
of a scientific law consisted in showing that by assuming its truth, we 
could explain the observed phenomena. 

He passes on to show that if we substitute accurate for rough 
observations, our very measurements of equal times, “c., depend on 
the truth of dynamical principles. ‘That is to say, the proposed 
‘ experimental proof of the first law assumes not only the truth of the 
‘ first law, but of that which Professor Tait agrees with Newton in 
‘ regarding as a second law.’ Of course it does, and also that of the 
third law, if not that of others. Does not Mr. Spencer know that 
the proof on which physicists mainly rely in establishing the accuracy 
of the fundamental hypotheses of any branch of science is that, when 
taken as w system, they account for complex phenomena which are 
the result of their concurrent action. We may illustrate, or even 
roughly demonstrate the several laws separately by experiments, 
which give instances of their approximately isolated working, but no 
one considers such experiments as doing more than establishing a 
prima facie case on behalf of the laws they severally illustrate. 
Mr. Spencer asserts that Newton gave no proof of the Laws of 
Motion. The whole of the Principia was the proof, and the fact that, 
taken as a system, these laws account for the lunar and planetary 
motions, is the warrant on which they chiefly rest to this day. 

The two minor points to which we have referred are these. Mr. 
Spencer made a statement which we knew the present state of science 
could not justify. From the context we concluded that he had fallen 
into one error. His reply shows that he had fallen into two 
others. Mathematical readers will find that he concludes that 
friction must ultimately transform all the energy of a sound into 
heat, because it continually is transforming some of it, forgetting 
that the validity of this conclusion depends on the laws of gaseous 
friction for very small velocities, of which we know but little. 
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Moreover, he thinks that this final transformation of the whole of the 
energy into heat is affected by Laplace’s discovery of the generation 
of heat by the compression accompanying the sound. The discovery 
in question might as well be described as the diminution of heat by 
the expansion of the air produced by the sound ; it has nothing to do 
with the final transformation, as its effect is merely momentary, and 
in fact it amounts to nothing more than our using in our calculations 
the coefficient of adiabatic instead of isothermal elasticity. With 
respect to his distinction between Persistence of Force and Con- 
servation of Energy, we can only repeat the words of the article, 
‘ He formally identifies it on its first appearance with the Con- 
‘servation of Force, which is the old name for the principles now 
‘known as the Conservation of Energy,’ secure that our reference will 
bear them out. Mr. Spencer cannot shelter himself under any 
difference of meaning between the last two phrases. Conservation of 
Force was changed into Conservation of Energy, not because there 
was any doubleness of meaning in it, but because outsiders might 
think so. The change came too late to save Mr. Spencer. 

There is one further point on which we must ask our 
readers to judge between Mr. Spencer and ourselves. He feels it 
advisable at the end of his reply to encourage his disciples by 
assuring them that were our conclusions valid they would have done 
but little. Speaking of his reviewer, he says, ‘ Against the general 
‘ doctrine of Evolution, considered as an inducticn from all concrete 
‘ phenomena, he utters not a word ;’ and he points out that we have 
merely found fault with two illustrations in all the chapters that 
treat of the laws by which he maintains that it is guided. Our 
words, in introducing the only part of our essay that refers to these 
subjects, were—‘ It must be understood that we are not attacking 
‘his induction. He has a right to claim that it should be taken as 
‘a whole ; and we should be the last to deny his claim. We shall 
‘ therefore only give these specimens, in order to set the reader of 
‘ Mr. Spencer’s work on his guard, and shall therefore content our- 
‘selves with giving two.’ Is it a fit reward for the care with which 
we assigned and kept the above limits to the field of our criticisms 
that Mr. Spncer should point triumphantly to what we have not 
included therein, and have therefore not noticed? Anyone who con- 
siders the length of the article will see good reason why we thus 
restricted ourselves, but we hope at a future time to have an oppor- 
tunity of examining such of the excluded parts as belong to the 
domain of the physicist, 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Holland House. By Princess Marie Lincurensrein, with 
numerous Illustrations. Two Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


The Princess Liechtenstein, as some of our readers are aware, is the 
adopted daughter of Holland House-—whose marriage, as chronicled in 
the newspapers, was celebrated with almost royal pomp a few months 
ago. Itsays much for her qualities of both head and heart, that a lady 
so young should have produced a work so able and sympathetic as this. 
Of course its literary characteristics are not to be measured by the 
standards that we should apply to literary masters like Macaulay and 
Sir James Mackintosh—either of whom, if he had completed his inten- 
tion of writing a history of Holland House, would have made a perma- 
nent and brilliant contribution to the highest class of political, social, and 
historic literature. Only a pedant or acynic, however, would suggest such 
a comparison. The book before us, although somewhat juvenile in some 
of its moralizings and judgments, is worthy of its theme, and is full of 
interest. It indicates considerable literary and artistic culture, a 
patient research into the rich manuscript treasures of Holland House, 
and an utter absence of pretension, which gives the book one of its great 
charms. It is a book that has grown out of the soil made of the 
material of Holland House itself, moulded by the fair hand of one of 
its residents. The writer arranges her work in three sections—first, the 
history of the manor and house; next, biographical and social notices of 
eminent personages connected with it, as owners. members of the 
family, or guests; and next, a description of the house and grounds, with 
a catalogue raisonné of the principal pictures, books, art treasures, 
souvenirs, &c., which the rooms contain. Holland House is almost the 
last of the great historic mansions of London. It is one of the half 
dozen most interesting in England. It is still a palace, sequestered in 
its own grounds, its pinnacles and gables mingling with rich green 
foliage; although the steady tide of urban population is wrapping it 
round like a rock on the sea-shore. Holland House has from various 
causes gathered a literary reputation that is almost unique, and that is 
not very easy to define; it presents the nearest approach to the French 
salon that English society has attained. But the tact and genius of the 
imperious Lady Holland, who succeeded in making her house the social 
athenzeum of literary and artistic England, although she laid her royal 
behests on patient John Allen and good-humoured Sidney Smith so 
unceremoniously that the former bade her carve for herself, and the 
latter asked if he should sweep the room as well as ring the bell—only 

ut the crown upon an illustrious reputation. More great names have 

een associated with Holland House than perhaps with any other mansion 
in England. The generation that Macaulay so brilliantly describes in his 
§ Essay on Lord Holland’ has almost passed away—some few yet remain, 
however, to whom it is the most brilliant memory of modern English 
life. The names of illustrious personages who assembled in the famous 
Gilt-room, at the bidding of Lady Holland, and who might have been 
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heard discussing the literature or politics of the day, fill six or seven 

ages. Wilkie and Mackintosh, Talleyrand and Sidney Smith, Charles 
on Fox, Sheridan, Sir Philip Francis, Romilly, Windham, Horner, 
Grenville, Curran, Grattan, Monk Lewis, Jerome Buonaparte, Tierney, 
Dr. Parr, Blanco White, Wollaston, Payne Knight, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Jeffery, Byron, Moore, Rogers, Macaulay, Eldon, Lyndhurst, 
Melbourne, Brougham, Washington Irving, the Humboldts, John Allen, 
Hookham Frere, Canova, Chantrey, Mole, Guizot, Palmerston, Lands- 
dowre, Jeremy Bentham, Dumont, Madame de Stael, the Princess 
Lieven, Metternich, and Kemble are among them. 

With great tact and animation the authoress acts as cicerone among 
these illustrious guests, points to souvenirs, and connects anecdotes 
with them; detains us for a moment to tell a good story, and then passes 
on. She has had free access to family papers, and no doubt she would 
have contributed more to literary and political knowledge had she used 
these more largely; but she would have marred her design, which was 
simply to give an account of Holland House,—to perfect which, she lays 
under contribution all available sources of information, whether pub- 
lished or not—biographies and histories, as well as manuscripts. Some of 
her stories, therefore, have been frequently told before—but they could 
not have been left out. 

Henry Rich, the great grandson of an opulent mercer, was the first 
Lord Holland, created Earl of Holland in 1624. He came into 

ssession of Holland House, previously called Cope Castle, through 

is wife Isabel, the daughter of Sir Walter Cope. He proved disloyal 
to Charles I., and a meeting between the disaffected members of Par- 
liament and Fairfax was held at; Holland House, August 6th, 1647. In 
1648, he returned to the Royalists, was captured at St. Neot’s, and 
beheaded in Palace-yard, Westminster. Henry Rich was a Mecenas 
in his way, and made Ho!land House the resort of talent and fashion. 
He was a brave man, although very handsome, and a fop. He appeared 
on the scaffold dressed in a white satin waistcoat and a white satin ca 
with silver lace. After his death General Fairfax inhabited Hollan 
House, and Lambert fixed his head-quarters there. In a field belong- 
ing to it Cromwell is said to have discussed affairs with Ireton, to 
avoid being overheard through Ireton’s deafness. Lady Holland re- 
gained her mansion, and had plays acted there when the theatres were 
shut by the Puritans. The second Lord Holland succeeding his cousin, 
became Earl of Warwick; and the wife of his son and successor was 
the Countess of Warwick, whom Addison married, when she became a 
widow. The story is of course told again, and Addison’s matrimonial 
happiness is discussed. Notwithstanding the severe epigrammatic 
verdict of Johnson, founded on ‘Spence’s Anccdotes,’ let us hope 
that things were not so bad, inasmuch as Addison left his fortune to 
Lady Warwick, and Lady Warwick left £10 a year to the poor of 
Bilton, out of respect for her husband; also a legacy of £50 to Mrs. 
Dorothy Combes, ‘sister of my late dear husband, Mr. Addison.’ 
Addison died in what is now the dining-room, but whether, as Tickell 
says, bidding the young Harl of Warwick ‘ see in what peace a Christian 
is not 
certain. It is said that he used to pace the long library with a ‘bottle 
of port at one end, a bottle of sherry at the other,’ in which he tried to 
drown dull care. Addison is said to have sent for Milton’s daughter to 
Holland House, requesting her to bring with her some evidences of her 
birth; but so soon as he saw her he exclaimed ‘ Madam, you need no 
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: other voucher! Your face is a sufficient testimonial of whose daughter 
you are.’ 

In 1749 Holland House was let on lease to Henry Fox, ‘the first 
Lord Holland’ of the present family, who bought it in 1767. It was 
occasionally let. William Penn was one of its occupiers; Sir John 
Chardin, the Persian traveller, another; Atterbury’s daughter, Mrs. 
Maurice, another. Atterbury’s Library, indicating his own frequent 
residence, was kept there. In 1689 William III. thought of making 
it his — but ultimately preferred the house of the Earl of 
Nottingham. An interesting account is given of Sir Stephen Fox, 
founder of the Fox family, and father of the first Baron Holland. 
He was achoir boy in Salisbury Cathedral, and officiated as parish 
clerk. He gradually rose, and was the first to announce to Charles II., 
when playing at tennis, the death of Cromwell. After this his advance- 
ment wasrapid. He was one of the prime favourites of fortune. Hvelyn 
says he amassed a great fortune, ‘ honestly got, and unenvied ; which is 
‘ next to a miracle ; and he bore his prosperity uninjured in character.’ 
He was one of the earliest promoters of Chelsea Hospital, and was 
altogether a noble character, worthy of his great fortunes. He married 
his second wife when he was seventy-six, and two of the children by this 
marriage were respectively created Earl of Ilchester and Baron Holland. 
The latter, Henry, was born in 1705, and was the schoolfellow of Pitt 
(Earl of Chatham), afterwards his great rival—a rivalry which descended 
to the next generation. His morality was not very exemplary, and his 
love of money amounted to avarice. He was charged with gratifying 
the latter passion at the cost of his country. He died in 1768. Lord 
Bute had promised him an earldom, in reward for political services— 
only a barony was given him. ‘It was only a pious fraud,’ said Lord 
Bute. ‘I perceive the fraud, my lord,’ Fox rejoined,‘ ‘but not the 

iety.’ His romantic marriage with Lady Caroline Lennox, eldest 

aughter of the Duke of Richmond, and their treatment by the bride’s 
father and his courtly friends, are related in detail: how Lady Caroline 
was bidden by her father to prepare to receive another suitor, and 
obeyed by cutting off her eyebrows, afterwards eloping with Fox. Her 
father’s letter, after some years of banishment, is a singular exhibition of 

ride and pathos—the heart of the father beating down the pride of the 
Duke, and welcoming his child. It was a love match to the end. Lady 
Caroline survived her husband only twenty-one days; Stephen, the second 
Lord Holland, survived his father only six months. It is to his brother, 
Charles James Fox, that the family owes its chief lustre. More than 
fifty pages are given to reminiscences and anecdotes of this great orator 
and statesman, who spent much of his life at Holland House, where he 
was a spoilt child. ‘A wall was condemned, and Lord Holland had 
‘ promised young Charles James that he should witness its demolition. 
. By some accident, however, the boy was not present when the wall was 
‘ knocked down ; but Lord Holland, acting up to the principle of keep- 
* ing faith even with a child, had the wall built up again, in order that it 
* might be demolished before his eyes.’ Once the enfant terrible wished 
to break a watch. ‘ Well,’ said the father, ‘ if you must I suppose you 
must.’ Itis sad to read that he acquired his taste for gambling before 
he was fourteen, under the auspices of his foolish father, who took him 
to Paris and Spa. He died at Chiswick, and his wife, as eccentric as 
she was really affectionate, intimated to anxious waiters that all was 
over, by passing through the ante-room with her apron thrown over her 
head. It is difficult to refrain from quoting the rich anecdotes 
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= a maa with which the account of this great orator is 
inlaid. 

We can but refer our readers to the love-passage between George III. 
and Lady Sarah Lennox, in 1761, when it would appear that a single 
word of affected indifference hindered the latter of a throne. Captain 
Napier tells the story, and we regret that his manuscript has not been 
printed entire. It is as pretty a romance as that of Henry Fox. It 
seemed cruel, however, that poor Lady Sarah had to officiate as brides- 
maid at the King’s marriage. We must also forego the temptation to 
cite from the incidents of the remarkable social reign of the late Lady 
Holland, The anecdotes of her imperiousness and rudeness are endless. 
Some of them indicate a coarseness of nature which mere eccentricity is 
not enough to account for, and which makes it difficult to understand her 
success. Only a very few of the anecdotes, scattered through the litera- 
ture of the last half century, are given in these volumes. She told Poodle 
Byng ‘to remove farther off, for the smell of his blacking offended her.’ 
Tapping on the table with her fan, she would stop Macaulay, ‘ Now we have 
* had enough of this; give us something else.’ On one occasion she sent 
her page to him to tell him to stop talking, because she wanted to hear 
some one else. To Lord Porchester she said ‘I am sorry you are going 
‘to publish a poem; can’t you suppress it?’ At a dinner party, when 
Lord Duncannon was leaving, she had him called back, and sung out to 
him in the doorway ‘ The Duchess of Sutherland can’t dine here to- 
‘morrow, and I want another woman; bring one of your girls.” She 
certainly could say disagreeable things cleverly. She called John Allen 
her ‘ pet Atheist,’ and is said to have had the burial service read by a 
clergyman over the body of a kid—he supposing it to have been a 
daughter of her first husband. We take our leave of what wi'l pro- 
bably be the fashionable book of the season—a distinction which its 
various interest, literary, historical, social, and chatty, well merits ; and 
it would seem also as if with the Holland House gatherings the salon had 
disappeared in London, as it has disappeared in Paris. 


Congregational History (English and American) 1567-1700 ; 
The Conflict for Freedom, Purity, and Independence. By 
Joun Wappineron, D.D. London: Printed by Simmons 
and Botten, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 


Those of our readers who know Dr. Waddington’s ‘ Congregational 
History, 1200-1567,’ published in 1869, will hail the appearance of this 
volume with deep interest. Nor will a careful perusal disappoint the 
expectations with which they will open it. It displays the same unwearied 
industry, the same rare enthusiasm for the subject, and the same exten- 
sive research which so remarkably distinguished its predecessor, and can 
hardly fail to be very gratefully appreciated, not by the historical student 
only, but also by the general reader. 

In his former volume Dr. Waddington ‘ traced the restoration of Con- 
* gregational principles after the eclipse caused by the Papacy, and their 
* gradual development in the time of the Reformation.’ In this, ‘con- 
‘ tinuing this historical investigation,’ he ‘ proceeds to exhibit the origin, 
: song and influence of Congregational Churches, from the accession of 
‘Queen Elizabeth to the Revolution. of 1688.’ We congratulate him on 
— with which he has accomplished the second part of his great 


‘These witnessing churches, called by different names, ‘‘ Brownists,” 
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‘ « Barrowists,” ‘‘ Separatists,” Independents,” and ‘‘ Congregation- 
‘alists,” opposed a steady, consistent, and invincible resistance to the 
‘corrupting and intolerant designs of the Papacy, whether of a secret 
‘ and insinuating character, or in the more open and formidable advances 
‘ aided by the last of the Stuarts. In the seventeenth century they held a 
‘ position of unparalleled difficulty, and of supreme importance in relation 
‘to the freedom and stability of the country. ‘Their entire history, 
‘ indeed, from the first movement in 1567 to the Revolution of 1688, is 
‘that of a continuous and well-sustaived conflict for the freedom of 
‘religious association, and of independence of external control. That 
‘ prolonged and well-sustained struggle well deserves the attention of 
‘ statesmen and of all religious parties at the present hour.’ Dr. Wad- 
dington’s yolume has the great merit of relating the history of that 
struggle with a fulness of detail and a wealth of incident which we shall 
look for in vain in those of any of his predecessors in the same field. 
‘ Until the last few years the original documents essential to form the 
‘ basis of this history were either unknown or inaccessible. . . . English 
‘ historians repeated, without contradiction, the misstatements of Heylin 
‘and Collier, so that men were surprised and delighted by the con- 
‘ descension of the historical writer who, in passages of splendid rhetoric, 
‘ sketched the character and genius of Milton, Bunyan, and Baxter: 
‘Things are now somewhat changed.’ Apart from denomina- 
tional interests, it would be a great gain to ‘ English historians,’ and we 
may also add an almost greater gain to ‘Bampton lecturers’ on ‘ Dissent’ 
to make ‘a correct acquaintance with the facts now a tolight.’ Dr. 
Waddington has supplied ample evidence of this ; ard there are treasures 
ae to be exhumed in the Record Office and elsewhere, especially in the 

piscopal and Archidiaconal Registries of the country, which we hope that 
some one may be stimulated by his success to diligently search for us. 
We entirely sympathize in the following remarks of Dr. Waddington, 
though we hardly think that the apology which they contain is 
required :—‘ An attempt might have been made to present the narrative 
‘in a more correct and popular form, and to reduce the antiquated dic- 
‘ tion of the papers quoted to that of our own time. The immediate suc- 
‘ cess of the work probably would have been greater by such a transfor- 
‘mation, but the most captivating story is often the least trustworthy, 
‘ and its interest is, in consequence, evanescent. It is better in the pre- 
‘ sent case to convince one patient and thoughtful reader than to amuse 
‘athousand. If, therefore, the complaint should be made that the docu- 
‘ ments are cited in their original form, at too great length, it must be 
‘ understood that they are so exhibited for the sake of exact truth, and to 
‘avoid a colouring that would be deceptive. ... . The witnesses are 
‘allowed to appear in regular succession in their proper garb, and to 
‘ speak for themselves in their own manner.’ In our judgment this is as 
it should be. The student, certainly, will regard it as one of the chief 
merits of the volume. 

We can quite understand that ‘in collecting materials for this history ’ 
Dr. Waddington should have ‘had many weary journeys,’ and ‘ for years’ 
should have ‘ spent days and nights in consuming toil.’ Such researches 
are not to be made at any less expense than that which he has thus 
described. May he richly enjoy the compensation for which he works;— 
‘the Congregational Churches of England and America being made 
* acquainted with the principles, the character, and example of the men 
‘ into whose labours they have entered, and because of whose sacrifices 
‘ they now enjoy freedom and security and peace.” 
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We trust such volumes will not be long before they reach a second 
edition. Should our confidence be justified, we hope that Dr. Waddington 
will, in the meanwhile, have reconsidered his whole system of references. 
Where there is so much to provoke further inquiry, it is of especial 
moment that everything should be done, so far as possible, to facilitate 
and encourage it. Indications of the sources whence he has derived his 
materials that may be quite clear to one who is so familiar with them 
as Dr. Waddington, may be quite as provokingly vague to the ordinary 
or less experienced inquirer. Should not the titles of all printed books 
be given in full? and should not all MSS. be so described that the 
student who is disposed to consult them may be able to do so without 
any further aid than that which is supplied by the reference? We also 
observe that while, as a rule, all extracts are given in small print, they 
are sometimes printed in the same type as the text. Several are given 
without any indication of the source from which they have been taken. 
Such volumes, too, require a very copious index. Dr. Waddington is not 
the man to shrink from the labour which such a desideratum would 
inyolve, and his are not the class of readers to grudge the increased price 
that would be needful to cover the expense. As it is, however, this 


*volume well deserves a place in every well-furnished library; and we 


not only very thankfully recommend it, but finding ‘in these pages a 
‘ substantial and more complete historical testimony than has been fur- 
* nished since RICHARD F1Tz breathed his last in the prison of the Bride- 
‘ well,’ we as cordially echo Dr. Waddington’s ‘appeal,’ ‘to those who 
‘have wealth and influence to give that testimony its full effect by a 
‘ circulation that shall reach the smallest church and the humblest 
‘ minister in the denomination.’ 


The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, with a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By 
SamueL Suites, Author of ‘Self Help,’ &., &. Strahan 
and Co. 

Mr. Smiles in his former work gave us a very clear and graceful 
account of the Huguenots, who, after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, came and settled in England, enriching this nation with their 
noble manners, rare industry and inventiveness, and aptness of mind in 
many ways. That work led us to’feel the irony of Providence, as Mr. 
Smiles meant that it should do, for it led us to think of the other multi- 
tudes who migrated to other countries, and who became afterwards some 
of the strong and trusted instruments whereby Frauce was crushed. And 
now Mr. Smiles makes record of the fate of those who remained in 
France after the Revocation of the Edict. He touches the main lines of 
the history clearly, lightly, but effectively, ever following his own bent 
and grouping his illustrations of great principles round central and 
typical men. The first portion of the book is thus properly a series of 
biographies, just touched with the enthusiasm which Mr. Smiles knows 
so well how to master. The sketches of Claude Brousson, Cavalier and 
Antoine Court, no less than those of Calas and Fabre, are deeply interest- 
ing episodes ; and in Mr. Smiles’ volume many will become acquainted 
with the heroism of a people whom no power could crush and no policy 
draw from their stern adherence to their convictions. The latter portion 
of the volume is not of so much permanent value; but, nevertheless, 
like everything Mr. Smiles writes, it is readable and interesting, and 
conveys a good idea of the country where some of these noble Huguenots 
were bred. 
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The Minor Works of George Grote, with Critical Remarks on his 
Intellectual Character, Writings, and Speeches. By Auex- 
ANDER Barn. John Murray. 


This, we presume, is the complement to Mrs. Grote’s ‘ Personal 
Biography ’ which we were in that work led to expect. We do not see, 
indeed, what more can be added, although it might have been better to 
have published the minor works simply as such, and to have included a 
formal critical estimate in the Mabeaghy. 

In the present volume the critical remarks are given in the form of 
summaries of such of Mr. Grote’s works as are not here reproduced in 
their entireness. Those which are so reproduced are ‘ The Essentials of 
Parliamentary Reform,’—Mr. Grote’s earliest work published in 1831; 
a review from the Spectator newspaper, 1839, of Sir William Molesworth’s 
edition of the ‘cal of Hobbes; an article on ‘ Grecian Legends and 
Early History,’ published in the Westminster Review in 1843—a prepara- 
tory study for the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters of the ‘History of 
Greece ;’ a remarkable article on ‘Beckh’s Metrology,’ published in 


the ‘Classical Museum’ in 1844; the ‘ Presidentiai Address to the City. 


of London Scientific Institution in 1846;’ an ‘Address on Delivering 
the Prizes at University College in 1846;’ a review of Sir G. C. Lewis 
on the ‘ Credibility of Early Roman History,’ published in the Edinburgh 
Review in 1856; a pamphlet on ‘ Plato’s Doctrine respecting the Rotation 
of the Earth and Aristotle’s Comment upon that Doctrine, 1860;’ a 
review of John Stuart Mill on the ‘ Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton,’ 
published in the Westminster Review, 1866. The rest of the volume is 
made up of a précis of three or four short papers on Philosophy from 
Mr. Grote’s MSS.; Abstracts of the ‘Essay on Mackintosh’s on Par- 
liamentary Reform’ which appeared in No. 61 of the Edinburgh Review ; 
of the ‘ Review of Mitford’s Greek.’ from the Westminster Review, 1826 ; 
of Mr. Grote’s ‘ Speeches in Parliament ’—the six speeches on the Ballot 
being given by themselves. ‘hese abstracts are followed by a lengthened 
critical survey of the ‘ History of Greece,’ the ‘ Plato’ and the ‘ Aristotle.’ 

It is in the latter that the critical value of the volume chiefly consists. 
Mrs. Grote has sufficiently indicated the political opinions and course of 
her husband. Scholars will feel under a great obligation to Professor 
Bain for this very masterly abstract and criticism of the Grecian History 
and Philosophy. It sets forth Mr. Grote’s almost unique qualifications 
as ahistorian. Not only had he a passion for history and biography, 
he was almost equally enamoured of political economy, especially in its 
practical developments. He was accomplished in almost every depart- 
ment of mental science, psychology, ethies, metaphysics, and logic; 
in this combination equalled only, perhaps, b ume and James 
Mill. In early life he was a devourer of novels. Professor Bain tells us 
that he had a poetical imagination, which we should hardly have supposed. 
He had practical experience of commercial life, and was for years an 
active member of Parliament. There can be no doubt that in these 
manifold qualifications as a historian Mr. Grote is almost unique; and 
there can be as little doubt that as the result his history is one of the 
few great histories of literature, profoundly learned, equally philoso- 
phical, and eminently independent, candid, and fearless. One has only 
to read his scathing review of the political polemic of Mitford to feel 
how impossible it was for Grote to subordinate history to either political 
passion or prejudice. Long as literature lasts, and whoever may be his 
successor in the exhaustless field of Grecian History, Mr. Grote’s work 
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must always hold an eminent place. There are few points in the wonder- 
ful drama of this people’s life upon which he has not thrown fresh light, 
and that the pure white light of truth. : 

Professor Bain’s critique is interesting further in his comparative 
estimates of the differing views on important points of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. M‘Lennan, Mr. Tyler, Sir John Lubbock, Professor Jowett, and 
others. In the instances in which Mr. Grote himself gave judgment, as 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Homer,’ in which Mr. Gladstone maintains the 
unity of the Iliad against Mr. Grote’s theory of its double structure ; and 
upon many other points of history, ethnology, and religion where he differs 
from Mr. Grote, Professor Bain tells us how far Mr. Grote was convinced. 
Especially is it interesting to compare Mr. Gladstone’s views of the 

three great constituent elements of the State, the king, the senate, and 
’ the agora, in which he maintains that the assembly had considerable 
influence over the king—against Mr. Grote’s view that the people had no 
status or power but to obey. In like manner Professor Bain in his 
critique on the ‘Plato’ compares Mr. Grote’s views with those of Pro- 
fessor Jowett, especially on the Epistles, the genuineness of which Mr. 
Grote maintains, and on the Alexandrian Canon. 

This volume completes, we suppose, the noble series of volumes which 
we owe to the genius and industry of this great scholar. Mr. Grote is 
one of the men of whom English literature may well be proud. In his 
‘Greece’ and Gibbon’s ‘ Rome’ it can boast two great works, which in 
varied learning and intellectual genius are without rivalsin the literature of 
Europe. It is the mark of the true scholar that in the minor compositions 
of this volume the minute care and scholarly finish are as great as in the 
history; the sober, practical, regulating sense of his English mind, 
too, is as manifest as his great learning and philosophical power. A 
perfectly impartial history or criticism the world will never see, but, as 
every line of his writings shows, Mr. Grote has perhaps attained to this 
as nearly as any man can who is capable of strong convictions at all. 


Personal Recollections, from early Life to old Age, of Mary 
Somerville, with Selections from her Correspondence. By her 
daughter, MarrHa Somervitre. John Murray, 


Among the remarkable biographies of the year this autobiographical 
memoir of Mary Somerville will be not the least interesting. Her 
scientific intellect was probably greater than that of any of her sex; and 
it is interesting to learn from the memoir that her womanly gentleness and 
delicacy were equaliy remarkable. Those who may have anticipated a hard 
masculine woman, whose sex was a mistake of nature, will be agreeably 
disappointed. The charm of true womanhood is in every page. Women 
with not a hundredth part of her intellectual strength or scientific 
acquirements have a hundred times more hardness. Of rare and delicate 
beauty of person, she was diffident and retiring in social habit, 
‘startled at the sound of her own voice in conversation ;’ she was gentle 
and affectionate in feeling, and cultivated feminine graces as much as more 
masculine studies. Sie was an accomplished painter, a good musician, 
and had a great love of dramatic representation; she had moreover a keen 
appreciation of natural beauty, was an affectionate wife and mother, 
and a woman of deep and unaffected piety. Her chief claim upon public 
respect is of course her great scientific and mathematical powers. And this 
not only as the exceptional attainment of a woman, but relatively even to 


the most distinguished of the opposite sex. One whose ‘ Mechanism of the 
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Heavens’ became a Cambridge text-book, and which M. Poisson de- 
clared ‘there were not twenty men in France who could read ;’ whom 
La Place, Biot, Arago, Sir John Herschel, Brewster, Whewell, Sedg- 
wick, Airy, Faraday, and scores of others, almost as illustrious, honoured 
as their equal, and from whom they professed to have learned ; and who 
was made a member of half the learned societies in Europe, could not have 
been merely complimented as a learned woman. She was recognised as 
an original contributor to science. Her genius for mathematics is evinced 
the more remarkably, inasmuch as, until mature years, she was not only 
ignorant of Algebra, but had to discover it for herself. ‘I was surprised 
to see’ ina magazine of fashion, ‘ strange looking lines mixed with letters, 
chiefly X’s and Y’s, andasked “What is that?”’’ ‘Oh,’ said Miss Ogilvie, 
‘itis a kind of arithmetic—they call it Algebra—but I can tell you nothing 
‘about it; and we talked about other things; but on going home I thought 
‘I would look if any of our books could tell me what was meant by 
‘Algebra.’ It was, however, not until Mr. Craw came to be tutor to her 
brother Henry, some time afterwards, that she got any information, 
and was introduced to ‘Euclid, and Bonnycastle’s ‘Algebra.’ She 
had, however, to begin her arithmetic again, having forgotten much of 
it. ‘I never was expert at addition, for in summing up a long column 
‘of pounds, shillings, and pence, in the family account book, it seldom 
‘came out twice tle same way. From this time her progress was 
rapid, and her knowledge was self-acquired. She was thirty-three 
years of age before, at the recommendation of Professor Wallace, of 
Edinburgh, she went through any regular course of mathematical and 
astronomical reading, or possessed any works on the subjects. ‘I 
‘could hardly believe that I possessed such a treasure when I looked 
‘back on the day that I first saw the mysterious word “ Algebra,” 
‘and the long course of years in which I had persevered almost with- 
‘out hope. It taught me never to despair. had now the means, 
‘and pursued my studies with increased assiduity. Concealment was no 
‘longer possible, ner was it attempted. I was considered eccentric and 
‘foolish, and my conduct was highly disapproved of by many, especially 
‘by some members of my own family.’ Her first husband, Mr. Greg, 
did not prevent her ivom studying, but she says, ‘1 met with no sym- 
‘pathy whatever from him, as he had a very low opinion of the capacity 
‘of my sex, and had neither knowledge of, nor interest in, science of 
‘any kind.’ After three years she was left a widow with two little boys. 
Dr. Somerville, her second husband, was a man of very different sym- 
pathies; he was a fine scholar, and distinguished in several branches of 
natural science, and was justly proud of the genius of his wife. Her 
married life with him was singularly affectionate and happy; he was 
never happier than in helping her, searching libraries for her, and copy- 
ing her manuscripts, to save her time and strength. One of his sisters, 
however, unmarried, and younger than she, wrote an impertinent letter 
to her on her marriage ‘hoping I would give up my foolish manner of 
‘life and studies, and make a respectable and useful wife to her brother.’ 

The volume is by no means a scientific one. Indeed there is very 
little in it that is in any sense scientific. It is full of human interest for 
ihe general reader. Mrs. Somerville’s family connexions, as well as her 
scientific attainments, brought her into contact with most of the notable 
persons of her day in almost every branch of science, literature, and art ; 
and her ‘ Recollections’ are full of interesting anecdotes and reminis- 
cences. Mrs. Somerville tells of her own mother, who was crossing the 
Virth of Forth in a boat, the well-known anecdote: ‘George, 4 is an 
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- awful storm, I am sure we are in great danger. Mind how you steer, 


‘remember I trust in you. He laughed and said, “ Dinna trust in me, 
‘leddy, trust in God Almighty.” Our mother in perfect terror called 
Rp roa me! is it come to that?” We burst out laughing, skipper 
‘and all.’ 

Talking one day at Abbotsford about one of the then anonymous 
Waverley Novels which had just appeared, Mrs. Somerville’s son said, 
*T knew all these stories long ago, for Mr. Scott writes on the dinner 
‘table. When he has finished he puts the green-cloth with the papers 
‘in acorner of the dining-room; and when he goes out Charlie Scott 
‘and I read the stories.’ Mrs. Somerville says that her son’s tutor was 
the original of ‘Dominie Sampson.’ Mr. Adams told Mrs. Somerville 
that it was a sentence of ‘The Connexion of the Physical Sciences,’ 
which put it into his head to calculate the orbit of Ne tune. Mrs. 
Somerville died at Sorrento in November, 1872, having been born in 
December, 1780. She was able to read books on the higher Algebra four 


or five hours every morning to the last day of her life. This isin every . 


way one of the most fascinating books that we have lately read. 


Life of William Ellis, Missionary to the South Seas and to 
Madagascar. By his Son Jonn Extis. With a 
Supplementary Chapter containing an estimate of his 
Character and Work, by Henry Auton, D.D, John Murray. 


This volume recites the story of a holy life which is charged with fine 
enthusiasm and diversified with an exceeding variety of romantic adven- 
ture and thrilling incident. The student of natural history will be 
rewarded by many a fact gleaned from the world-wide travel of the 
heroic missionary. The artist will be fairly enchanted with some of the 
brilliant word-painting with which this truthful explorer depicts the 
glades of the tropical forests and the horrors of the simoom and the 
water-spout. The religious reader fascinated by the records of the 
supernatural powers of the kingdom of God will value this sketch of 
many fields of missionary enterprise. Those who wish their memory 
refreshed with the strange, tragic, sublime story of the Madagascar 
Mission must read the werks of Mr. Ellis. The son has, however, drawn 
with firm and masterly hand the part his father took in the conflict with 
French diplomacy, heathen malice, and Jesuitical intrigue. Above all 
the religious enthusiasm of Mr. Ellis gleams forth from these pages, and 
his divine passion of philanthropy reminds the reader of the early 
Catholic missionaries and the noble army of self-sacrificing men who 
never paused in their eager work till death surprised them in the midst of 
their labours. We have in reading been frequently reminded of Las Casas, 
of Howard, of John Wesley, ro of Henry Martyn. The record of this 
beautiful life, and of the principal events, discoveries, and successes that 
distinguished it, has long been accessible to those who care to read the 
memoirs of missionary enterprise; the ‘ Polynesian Researches’ of 
William Ellis, his ‘Tour in Hawaii,’ his ‘Three Visits to Madagascar,’ 
his ‘History of Madagascar,’ ‘Madagascar Revisited,’ and ‘ Mariyr- 
Church of Madagascar, —to say nothing of many other works, articles 
in Encyclopedias, and stirring pamphlets bearing on missionary enthusi- 
asm or policy—have made his name a household word wherever either 
‘ natural history ’ or‘ modern missions’ excites the slightest interest. Tlie 
volume before us supplies the living thread which connects these scen 23s 
and deeds of holy enthusiasm and childlike faith. It is another pr .of 
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how independent and how unconscious of self real genius is. Another 


illustration is here given that when God requires a servant for his work — 


he does not always summon an hereditary priest, or a pupil of the older 
prophets, or a pledged ascetic, or an educated scholar; He goes to the 
‘herdsmen,’ to the shepherd boys, to the Galilean fisherinen or carpenters, 
and finds the man that is to receive His word, to bear His message, and 
to do His work in the world. Another proof is supplied, of that which some 
are most unwilling to admit, that when God wants a workman He will 
often set all human rules, prescriptions, and expectations at defiance 

Mr. Ellis was in the strictest sense self-educated. The training he 
received in domestic service, and in market gardening, and in one year 
of promiscuous preparation for the missionary’s life, under the auspices 
of the London Missionary Society, are wholly insufficient to explain the 
success which characterized his labour in the South Sea Islands. He 
rapidly disclosed an almost universal faculty. Nothing came amiss to 
him, and he seemed to do many things equally well, from building a 
house or boat, to writing a description of the great volcanic crater of 
Hawaii worthy of Ruskin, to printing a grammar, or to revising the 
Tahitian or Malagasy translation of the sacred Scriptures. The simple 
heroism, boundless energy, and self-forgetting consecration of Mr. Ellis 
are very admirably exhibited by his son in these pages. Dr. Allon, in his 
comprehensive and appreciative estimate of Mr. Ellis’s character, is able, 
from long and intimate acquaintance with him, to echo the exclamation 
of the noble-hearted, strong-minded, loving wife—‘ No one can know 
how good he is.’ 

Mr. Ellis had a task of extraordinary difficulty and complexity before 
him in each of his visits to Madagascar. With the shrewdness and 
coolness of the practised diplomatist, with the courage of the martyr, 
and a fine enthusiasm for the supreme object of his life, he 
weathered the storm which Jesuitical intrigue, rancorous French 
Catholic jealousy, heathen malignity, and missionary rivalries combined 
to raise around oy and he lived to see the results of his energy in the 
institutions he had constructed, and the laws and treaties he had assisted 
to make in powerful and promising hands. 

The present volume is written in a charming, easy, unambitious style. 
It introduces the home life of Mr. Ellis, and supplies touching biographical 
sketches of the two remarkable women who were his companions and com- 
forters. The first Mrs. Ellis was a miracle of endurance, of patient suffer- 
ing, of quiet enthusiasm, and holy self-forgetting love. The second Mrs. 
Ellis, with deserved reputation of her own, is briefly introduced as an 
authoress, artist, and instructress of youth. Those who knew Mrs. Ellis 
well, will regret that more of her does not appear in the narrative. Her 
beautiful patience, her refined humour, her glorious sympathy with her 
husband during his long absences, her cheerful, large-hearted love, endeared 
her to all who came within the magic of her personal influence and her 
extraordinary conversational powers. The playful sketch of the house- 
hold favourites, of the orchid house, and the beautiful domestic life of 
Rose-hill is a charming episode preceding the tangled, tragic, excitin, 
scenes of the Madagascar Mission. Some biographers would with suc 
ample materials have expanded the narrative into a work three times its 
present magnitude. We admire extremely the self-restraint, the con- 
ciseness, the sympathy, and reverence with which the present writer has 
discharged his task, and we thank him ieartily for his portraiture of one 
of the most simple, noble, and single-liearted servants of Christ of whom 
we have ever read. 
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Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir. By his 
Sons, the Revs. D. K. Gururre and Cuartes J. Gururte, 
M.A. VolumeI. W. Isbister and Co. 


Here we have the first portion of a pleasant record of a well-spent life. 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie was a man of peculiar heaithiness and breadth of cha- 
racter ; and, if he lacked a little the delicacy that comes of intellectual 
distinction, his genuine manliness always saved him from mere rhetoric on 
the one hand, and from any share whatever in airy and ill-advised schemes 
onthe other. He was a true Scotchman, in that he combined uncommon 
caution with uncommon intensity ; wonderful reticence, self-control, and 
good sense with a restrained humour that lightened up and justified a 
peculiar egotism, and an imagination that always seemed on the point of 
exhausting itself, yet never did so; for, during these last days at St. 
Leonards he'seems to have been in this respect as fresh and vigorous and 
childlike and playful and anecdotic as when he wandered about Arbirlot 
among the peasants of his first seaside parish listening to their stories 
and drawing them out further by other stories of his own. What better 

roof rer be given of all this than the autobiography which we 
ave in our hand? Here is no record of spiritual frames and feelings ; 
over all this Dr. Guthrie significantly draws a veil, notwithstanding—and 
how could it be else ?—that he indirectly conveys many hints of his 
spirituallife. But like his strong-minded grandmother—of whom he tells 
at she went into solitude and fasted one day a week, none knew why, 
and was yet so practical that she soon settled off her favourite son’s 
love-affair, hating to see any matter hanging unsettled when settlement 
off or on was possible—Dr. Guthrie prefers to deal with what is external, 
and may be of practical service; and this he does in the most lightsome 
manner. Even with the shadows of the grave creeping close around 
him, he can look back on his past with a quiet honest smile, and rehearse 
its leading incidents heartily, no weakness nor fear betraying itself. 
Surely in this we have the highest testimony to the spirituality of the 
man, and the power of a life lived religiously not. only to preserve the 
intellect but to stay the will. It is a sad reproach on the ‘ Moderates’ 
of the day that for five or six years such a man as this should have been 
without a cure, during all that time earning only some five guineas by 
the exercise of ministerial functions; and though he drew practical 
wisdom, which was afterwards serviceable to him, from the bank-manag- 
ing to which he betook himself for a considerable portion of that period, 
no credit for this can be given to the men who tried to erush him because 
he was open in telling them what his ecclesiastical views were. His 
mother had actually left the Established Church and joined the Seceders 
because of an ‘intruded’ minister, and the testimony she bore to 
principle seems‘ to have had its influence upon the son; and though, 
perhaps, there never was a man less fitted to be a polemic, he did the 
anti-patronage cause all the more service on that account when once the 
time had come and others had led the way to the breach. He was by 
instinct an orator; and never was he more truly eloquent than on the 
platform during the ‘Ten years’ conflict,’ and just after it. Even his 
speeches on behalf of the Ragged School which he founded, and with which 
his name is now so identified, were not more stirring than some of his 
Disruption orations. But it will fall to his sons to tell of these matters 
in their second volume. Meanwhile we gladly call attention to this 
instalment, which has a certain sad completeness of its own ; for, though 
the sons have added certain chapters to the father’s most humorous, 
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gossiping autobiography, these are strictly in the nature of supple- 
ments, and do not carry the narrative further down than it goes—to 
1841, the eve of the Disruption. It is, of course, much to be regretted 
that Dr. Guthrie did not live to carry his own record past the great crisis; 
but, there is one consolation,—material then becomes abundant; and if 
we may judge from the intelligence, care, skill, and taste with which 
this volume is edited, the memoir will deserve all success, and take its 
place among the standard works of its class. 


Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon on the Island of St. Helena: 
including the Time of his Residence at her Father’s House, 
‘ The Briars. By Mrs. Avett. Third Edition. Revised 
and added to by her daughter, Mrs. CHARLES JoHNSTONE. 
Sampson Low and Co, 


Mrs. Abell’s very charming ‘ Recollections ’ are well known to students 
of Napoleonic literature. She was a child of thirteen when Napoleon 
arrived at St. Helena and took up his residence at the house of her 
father Mr. Balcomb, purveyor for the Emperor, until Longwood was 
ready for him. She was beautiful and wild, and after the first strange- 
ness was got over played all manner of madcap tricks with the Emperor, 
who had as much delight in mutual teasings as she had. The book is a 
simple record of her personal intercourse with the Emperor; and is very 
interesting, as showing the kindness of Napoleon’s nature. It is in 
this respect like Goethe’s ‘Correspondence with a Child.’ Mrs. John- 
stone adds an appendix containing anecdotes and reminiscences of 
Napoleon III. No wonder that both mother and daughter are fervent 
Imperialists. 


John Bunyan: An Autobiography. With Illustrations by Mr. 
E. N. Downarp; engraved by Mr. Epwarp Wuymper. 
Religious Tract Society. 


Macaulay justly characterized ‘Bunyan’s Grace Abounding’ as ‘ one 
of the most remarkable pieces of autobiography in the world.’ It is here 
reproduced, with the omission of certain portions that are not strictly 
autobiographical. Bunyan’s own ‘relation’ of his arrest and examina- 
tion before the justices, first published in Mr. Offer’s edition of 
Bunyan’s works; and the ‘Continuation of Mr. Bunyan’s Life,’ which 
Mr. Offer appends to the ‘ Relation,’ are added ; so that we have here a 
life of Bunyan almost entirely from his own pen. It is clearly printed 
and admirably illustrated, and is a cheap and elegant gift book for the 
season. 


Life of the Rev. William Anderson, LL.D. By Grorce 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Gilfillan has found a congenial subject for biography in the 
sturdy, resolute, uncompromising, witty, and eloquent Dr. Anderson— 
a man who was greater than his works, and who has left behind him, in 
Glasgow, and we might add in Scotland itself, a name and a memory 
that will be revered for many a year to come. To Englishmen he is 
chiefly known as the author of one or two theological works, or volumes 
of theological sermons, which on their publication won for him no mean 
place as a vigorous thinker, a keen critic, and an earnest minister. 
There was in him that fascinating combination of gigantic strength and 
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womanly tenderness which is so often discovered in the largest natures ; 
and he was capable of exciting enthusiasm even in those who were com- 
pelled to controvert his theology. Scotchmen may well point to him as 
a noble representative specimen of the kind of men which their country 
and its education can produce. We are not surprised, therefore, that Mr. 
Gilfillan has written this ‘Life’ in a sort of white heat of loving enthu- 
siasm. It was impossible to come under the spell of Dr. Anderson’s 
influence without being subdued and charmed, even against one’s 
will; and we can perfectly understand that he should be a very hero 
among men to his intimate friends and to multitudes of admirers. This 
biography has just those defects which naturally arise when profound 
affection and reverence inspire the writer’s mind. Judged alone by 
what Mr. Gilfillan here says, we should suppose that a greater preacher 
and a nobler man had never existed in Scotland or out of it, and, 
even out of justice to the memory of Dr. Anderson himself, we are 
obliged to deduct something from his deseription. Yet we are thank- 
ful for the story of this earnest life, which deserves to be read by 
all ministers and students. It is full of suggestions, and will be ve 
— to all who had the privilege of knowing the doctor himself. 

ome extracts from his published and unpublished writings are given, 
which are valuable in themselves, and enable us the better to understand 
his power as a thinker and preacher. 


The Oxford Methodists; Memoirs of the Revs. Messrs. Clayton, 

Ingham, Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton ; with Biographical 
Notices of others. By Rev. L. Tyerman, Author of the 
‘Life and Times of the Rev. S. Wesley, M.A.;’ and the 
‘Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder 
of the Methodists.’ Hodder and Stoughton. 


Readers of Mr. Tyerman’s previous volumes will be especially thank- 
ful for this ‘companion.’ It is distinguished by all the excellences of 
its predecessors, and completes a very valuable contribution to the 
history of the great revival of the last century. Many will hardly be 
prepared for much that Mr. Tyerman has brought to light with regard 
to the ‘Oxford Methodists,’ especially their early ‘Ritualism.’ ‘The 

* communicated at Christ Church once a week, and persuaded all they 
* could to attend public prayers, sermons, and sacraments.... They 
* also observed the discipline of the Church of England to the minutest 
* point; and were scrupulously strict in practising the rubrics and 
‘canons. Every Wednesday and Friday they fasted, tasting no food 
‘ whatever till three o’clock in the afternoon. Though perhaps they 
* never held the doctrine of the human nature of the Divine Redeemer 
* being present in the elements of the holy sacrament, they held some- 
* thing approaching this, and spoke of ‘an outward sacrifice offered 
‘ therein.” They more than approved of the mixture of water with 
‘the sacramental wine ; and religiously observed saints’ days, holidays, 
‘and Saturdays. They maintained the doctrine of apostolical succes- 
* sion, and believed no one had authority to administer the sacraments 
‘ who was not episcopally ordained. Even in Georgia, Wesley excluded 
‘ Dissenters from the holy communion, on the ground that they had not 
* been properly baptised, and would himself baptise only by immersion, 
‘unless the child, or person, was in a weak state of health. He also 
* enforced confession, penance, and mortification ; and, as far as possible, 
* carried into execution the apostolic constitutions. In short, with the 
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‘ exception of sacerdotal millinery, the burning of incense, the worship 
‘of the Virgin, prayers for the dead, and two or three other kindred 
‘ superstitions, the Oxford Methodists were the predecessorsof the present 
‘ Ritualistic party in the Church of England.’—Pp. 6,7. Remembering 
some other chapters in the religious history of our country, and notably 
that which records the annals of the later Puritans, we have great 
sympathy with Mr. Tyerman when he says—‘ May we not indulge the 
‘hope that what God did for the Oxford Methodists, He will do for 
‘those at the present day, who, in most respects, resemble them? 
‘,... The Church, the nation, and the world need their energy, 
‘ earnestness, self-denial, and devotion. Let them lay aside their popish 
‘ follies and proud pretensions, and embrace the truth of Christ in its 
‘ simplicity and its purity, and, at least, some of them may, under God, 
‘ accomplish a work as Pare and as blessed as was accomplished by 
‘ Wesley and his “ Holy Club.”’ Mr. Tyerman tells us that his ‘ book is 
‘not a series of written portraits.’ We are thankful that he set himself 
a far more useful task, to ‘simply’ do his ‘ best in collecting facts from 
every source within’ his ‘reach,’ and to narrate them ‘as truly and as 
lucidly as’ he ‘could.’ His volume is a very seasonable one, and will 
be read by numbers with great interest, and not a little profit. 


Recollections of My Own Life and Times. By Tuomas Jackson. 
Edited by the Rev. B. Franxianp, B.A.; with an Intro- 


duction and a Postscript by G. Osnorn, D.D. Wesleyan 
Conference Office. 


The autobiography of a public and able man, who has’ filled the 
highest positions in the religious body to which he belongs, and who had 
therefore special opportunities of knowing men and things, and who 
lived to see his ninetieth year, must necessarily be full of interest. The 
records of Methodism are rich in autobiographies, but probably it does 
not possess one of greater importance, both denominational and 
general, than this of the venerable Thomas Jackson. It abounds in 
reminiscences of the most celebrated Methodist preachers ; it records 
interesting and important developments of Methodism itself. The con- 
trasts between the internal life and external relations of Methodism 
seventy years ago and now are very picturesque and suggestive. Mr. 
Jackson gives us details of his own circuit experiences when he first 
became a Wesleyan preacher in 1804—of his arduous labours, his rough 
travelling, and rougher lodging, his lack of literature, and the character 
ef the Wesleyan societies—which are like a chapter out of antediluvian 
history. Is it possible that 1943 will present so great a contrast to 
1873? oeeyuhene, the piety, spiritual aims, intense zeal, and cheerful 
self-sacrifice of the Wesleyan preachers are unconsciously brought into 
full relief. It is a fresh demonstration of what England owes to them 
religiously, and an overwhelming rebuke to the Pharisaic dogmatism 
that would disallow or brand as illicit their ministry. Mr. Jackson's 
own character was very simple and beautiful. The reverence and love 
which gathered round him in his last years were the legitimate fruit of 
his lofty character, his simple and glowing Bh and his abounding 
labours, both as a preacher and an author. e regret that we cannot 
cull from this interesting volume a few of its abounding sketches, 
anecdotes, and narratives, illustrative of both the man and his times. 
Our personal respect and reverence for the grand old patriarch almost 
daslbes our criticism; but we should not be just if we did not say that 
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Mr. Jackson’s love to Methodism, although not too fervent, was too exclu- 
sive and jealous, and therefore blind and disabling; and made him unjust 
to those who ventured to differ from his estimates. He was one of the 
old Tories of Methodism. His reverence for the Establishment makes 
him pass harsh judgment upon Nonconformists, who were fighting 
battles for religious liberties, in which Methodism has had its full share 
of benefit. His intense Methodist feeling prompts him to say very 
sharp, not to say unjust words of Dr. Warren, Mr. Everett, and 
others, who doubtless, in many things to blame, were fighting for 
liberty, against what many of the wisest and most faithful adherents of 
Methodism regard very undesirable powers of Conference government. 
We have neither the inclination nor the means of pronouncing judgment 
concerning either of the schisms that have convulsed the Methodist 
body. We simply venture to think that Mr. Jackson’s judgments are 
too unqualified and vindictive. This seems to have been characteristic. 
He condemns with severity Mr. Wilberforce’s education of his children, 
inasmuch as the late Bishop of Winchester was a high Churchman, while 
one or two of his brothers became Roman Catholics. Such a judgment 
compels us to ask whether, if the principle of judgment be true, it is 
not also applicable to Methodist ministers, sons of whom have become 
clergymen of a very pronounced Ritualistic character. But these are 
only blemishes in a very fine character. 


The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By Crements R. 
Marxuam, Sampson Low and Co, 


Mr. Markham’s book may be regarded as the manifesto of science 
against the puling sentimentality that denounces Arctic exploration on 
account of its perils, and against the penurious pettiness of the Govern- 
ment which refuses to aid it on account of its expense. In Mr. Mark- 
ham’s reprobation of both we most heartily concur, on the grounds of 
both our past glorious traditions of Arctic discovery, our present dis- 
cipline of hardihood, bravery, and enterprise, and of future scientific 
acquisitions. Each of these reasons might be expanded into a strong 
argument. It would be humiliating were we who have led the van in 
Arctic exploration in bygone days, when appliances were scant, and 
our national wealth not a tithe of what it now is—who have done most, 
and approached nearest the grand achievement of reaching the Pole, to 
leave the last 600 miles to be done by Sweden, Russia, or Austria, all 
of whom are ema devoting their energies to the enterprise. It 
would be a national humiliation, as great as Lord Palmerston’s anta- 
gonism to the project of the Suez Canal, of which no Englishman can 
think without shame. That the spirit of enterprise and power of 
endurance have not diminished in Englishmen there are indications 
enough in African travel, Alpine climbing, and nautical adventure. 
That important results to science in most of its important branches will 
reward the discovery of the Pole, Mr. Markham, in his concluding 
chapter, has abundan‘ly demonstrated. Perhaps he underrates both the 

eril and the cost ; but the former is comparatively small. Livingstone 
los undergone more and greater perils than the Arctic explorers of a 
century—the fate of the brave Franklin notwithstanding—and what is 
£20,000 to a nation like ours? We were ashamed when we read Mr. 
Lowe’s letter to Sir H. Rawlinson, more worthy of a shopkeeper than of 
the Finance Minister of England, urging the expense of the Challenger as 
a reason why another such burden should not be laid upon English tax- 
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payers. We trust the feeling of the nation will be unmistakably 
expressed, that while wasteful contracts, even for a thousand pounds, 
will not be tolerated, no reasonable expense for adequate scientific 
results will be grudged. 

Mr. Markham traverses the border of the unknown circle round the 
North Pole, and narrates the history of discovery at each point; suc- 
cinetly and clearly giving a complete synopsis of Arctic enterprise and 
achievement, down to the voyage of the Polaris. His work would 
have gained in interest had expansion been possible—especially in 
his biographical sketches—but of course he could not within reason- 
able limits have done more than he has done. 

He differs from Captain Wells, whose well-written work we noticed in 
ourlast number. He thinks that ‘ the idea that the Polar Basin is composed 
‘ of an open sea, only here and there covered with drift ice, is in itself 
* so contrary to all experience, that it scarcely merits refutation.’ He 
contends also, and with great force, in favour of Davis’ Straits, as the 
most facile and remunerative route. Without’ denying Captain Wells’ 
argument that there is more ice, he urges that sledges may be used ; 
and that far more scientific results are to be realized by a coast or land 
journey than by a sea voyage. He likewise differs from Captain Wells, 


in strenuously urging a Government expedition. While he would leave . 


the Spitzbergen route to private enterprise—such as that of the gallant 
Leigh Smith, he thinks that the other route should be attempted by 
Government, with all the appliances of steam and modern science, and 
that success would almost certainly, with our present knowledge of the 
condition of Arctic travel, reward such an enterprise. Arctic explorers 
speak with but one voice on this point; and the petty economy of a 

hancellor of the Exchequer will not be able long to withstand the 
urgencies of science, pluck, and national pride. We cannot notice any 
of the details of Mr. Markham’s book; one interesting point is that 
America was really discovered in the year 1001, by Lief, son of Eric the 
Red; but we heartily commend it, as a compendious account of all that 
has been done in Arctic exploration. 


Life, Wanderings, and Labours in Eastern Africa. By CHAR.es 
New. With Maps and Illustrations. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. New has for eleven years been a missionary of the United Method- 
ist Free Churches, and has laboured on that part of the east coast of 
Africa, which is one or two degrees north of Zanzibar, near Mombasa, 
Dr. Krapf was the pioneer of both missions and modern travel in this part 
of Africa. He established the Mombas mission to the Wanika, and 
effected much for future Christian enterprise. Mr. New, incited by his state- 
ments, volunteered to follow up his labours, and fixed his station at Ribe, 
a few miles from the coast, a little north of Mombasa. Hence he made 
an excursion to the Galla country, in the north—the district lying near 
Formosa Bay; and another, due east to the famous equatorial snowy 
mountain of Kilima Njaro, 20,000 feet high, which he was the first to 
ascend. The very existence of it indeed had been questioned. ‘ Who are 
‘you’ said the Chaga people, ‘that you should ascend the mighty Kilima 
. Taro ? Haven’t our people tried it again and again without success ?’ 
The ascent was a very arduous one, especially on account of the ignorant 
chicken-hearted Wachaga and Wanika men, whom alone Mr. New could 
obtain. The first attempt failed, but the second was successful. The 
wonder of the Wachaga men at snow is amusingly told. Mr. New 
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describes the inhabitants of the district, and renews the impression of 
missionary devotedness with which the religious history of the century is 
so full, and which is so easy a theme for cynical scorn in those who can 
neither imagine its constraint nor exercise its self-sacrifice. He gives an 
account of the language of the natives, the flora, geography, ethnology, 
temperature, &c., of this part of Africa. He makes some wise sugges- 
tions about the slave trade, briefly vindicates his part in the proceedings 
at Zanzibar in connection with the Livingstone expedition, with a forbear- 
ance towards Mr. Stanley, which, in connection with certain facts which 
he states, is very suggestive. It is enough here to remind our readers 
that the Royal Geographical Society fully exonerated him in their report. 
They say that, ‘having heard from him a full explanation of the circum- 
‘stances under which he acted they acquit him of all blame, and place it 
‘ on record that he has in no way forfeited their confidence.’ Mr. New’s 
book makes no pretensions to literary merit. He uses his personal pro- 
nouns very wildly. He is sometimes great in the editorial ‘we,’ and 
sometimes humble in the personal ‘I.’ His missionary life accounts for 
this, although it would not have been difficult to have got some one to 
read the proofs; but the book is one of sterling value and great interest. 


Under a Tropical Sky. A Journal of First Impressions of the 
West Indies. By Jonn Ampuixettr. Sampson Low, and Co. 


If the style and literary finish of this author were equal to his temper, 
amiability, and good fortune, his ‘ First Impressions of the West 
Indies’ would be more readable. It would be difficult to mention any 
modern production where more feeble remark chased less vivid descrip- 
tion over the page. The artlessness of the narrative in some measure 
redeems the common-place, but the information is of the most superficial 
character. Still, if any of our readers should meditate a trip to Bar- 
badoes, Demerara, or Jamaica, they would find Mr. Amphlett’s chit- 
chat not unpleasant companionship, and would be prepared for a 
multitude of details that would, after such forewarning, lose their power 
to inflict serious annoyance. The long description of a mosquito bite is 
amusing, but it would be very misleading for ordinary flesh to suppose 
that a little red spot is all that needs to be feared from such a feast as 
our author describes. Butterflies were obviously a great point with 
him ; if he had summed up his successes in their capture he might have 
added to the value of his hogk. The practical conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that persons afflicted with a ‘ tiresome cough’ might most plea- 
santly avoid an English winter by a visit to the tropical islands, or to the 
sochilowh of Southern America. ‘Living is cheap, provisions are good 
‘and abundant, and every European comfort and luxury is to be obtained 
‘in the principal hotels.’ 


An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and Classical. 
Compiled under the superintendence of Dr. Wiiu1am 
SmirH and Mr. Grove. Part III. John Murray. 


The first map in this part is a very finely executed one of the South 
of Palestine, in the construction of which it is to be presumed the latest 
results of the survey of Palestine have been used. Very much yet, how- 
ever, remains uncertain ; and we should have been glad if the Palestine 
maps of the Atlas had been withheld for a few months, until the results 
of the survey now going on had been, to a greater extent, realized. 
We observe that contrary to the popular tradition that the brook Cherith 
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of Elijah ran through the Wady Kelt, a little south of Jericho, ac- 
cording to the statement of Josephus, that Elijah went south; and, 
contrary to Mr. Grove’s own conclusions in the ‘ Bible Dictionary,’ 
that it ran into the Jordan from the east, it is in the map placed in 
the Wady Reshshash, running into the Jordan from the west as far 
north as Shiloh. The American explorations in Moab and Gilead 
will, doubtless, furnish rich materials for filling up the blanks on the 
east of the Jordan. The other ~~ in the part are part of Asia, as 
far south as lat. 28°, and east as long. 49°, including Egypt and the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean—to illustrate the Old Testament and 
classical authors; Northern Greece, including Hellas, Epirus, Thessalia, 
and Macedonia; Central Greece, including Attica, Bootia, Locris, 
Phocis, Doris, Malis; Hispania; The World, as known to the ancients ; 
and Asia Minor, at four different periods. We can only repeat the ex- 
pression of our great admiration of this scholarly and sumptuous work. 


Physical Geography. By Arnotp Guyot. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


This new volume completes Professor Guyot’s Geographical Series ; 
and in his preface he takes graceful leave of the ‘ youth of our schools 
‘and their teachers;’ not, however, without an intimation that if a 
manual for the mature student and the scientific public at large be 
demanded, it will be forthcoming. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the admirably-arranged and compressed information concerning the 
physical structure of the earth which Professor Guyot here gives. 
‘There is scarcely a needless word in the volume. It is information under 
hydraulic pressure, and yet so complete, that it is a sufficient manual 
for any schoolboy or ordinary student. A series of admirable maps 
illustrate the different sections, and present us with the laws and courses 
of winds, and tides, and rains, magnetic currents, and isothermal lines, 
and the distribution of vegetable, mineral, and animal life, respectively. 
The latest conclusions of science are given, and an accumulation of 
knowledge, the practical value of which to all classes of men, from the 
farm labourer to the statesman, cannot be exaggerated, is packed into an 
ordinary school atlas. Questions on each section are given, which will 
greatly help both teachers and pupils in the use of its contents. Professor 
Guyot has been careful to present each part of his subject in its true 
scientific relations. It is a text-book for every school, and an indispens- 
able companion for every schoolboy. 


A New Biographical Dictionary. Containing Concise Notes of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more 
particularly of Distinguished Natives of Great Britain and 
Treland. By Tuompson Cooper, Esq., F.S.A., Author of 
‘ Athenw Cantabrigiensis,’ &e. George Bell and Sons. 

Dictionary making under any conditions is one of the most stupendous 
of literary undertakings; every line is fundamental, and needs the most 
exact knowledge. Each compiler, however, has his task made more easy 
by his predecessors ; no work like the present would be possible save as the 
final result of many previous endeavours. Mr. Cooper has necessarily 

profited by the labours of his predecessors. His portly volume of 1,200 

closely printed pages, filled with concise biographical notices, surely 

approximates to all that we can desire to know about anybody. Mr. Cooper 
tells us that the best authorities for both facts and dates, both printed 
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and manuscript, have been consulted—among the latter the voluminous 
collections of the Rey. William Cole, of the Rey. Thomas Baker, 
B.D., ‘ Socius ejectus,’ and of Mr. Davy, in the British Museum 
and the University Library at Cambridge; and the M.S. 
treasures preserved in the library of the Vatican, and in various 
monasteries and collegesin Rome. The MS. materials gathered by himself 
and his father, and most of the memoirs of the third (unpublished) 
volume of the ‘ Athen,Cantabrigienses,’ have also been substantially re- 
produced. The work, therefore, is much more than that of a mere com- 

iler. Itisan important original contribution to the literature of its class, 

y a painstaking scholar. it professes to contain hundreds of names not 
to be found in any other biographical collection, and to be the most com- 
prehensive work of its kindin the English language. The book, simply as 
a book, has been eight years in preparation. It is of course impossible 
to judge such a work, save by the test of constant use; its value will 
consist largely in the degree of its minute accuracy. So far as turning 
over the pages and reading here and there enables us to form an opinion, 
it seems in every way admirable, and fully to justify the claims on its 
behalf put forth by itseditor. We have tried to think of names which 
might, perhaps, without much credit, have been omitted. ‘In. every case 
but one we have found them. Nonconformists will find the names of 
Jay, Pye Smith, Raffles, Wardlaw, John Angell James, Vaughan, &c. 
Of course eminent persons die continually. The editor mentions Napo- 
leon ITI. and Lord Lytton as having, with several other eminent persons, 
died since the last pages were delivered to the printer. We should hardly, 
however, have expected Dickens to come under this law of exclusion. 
The book is printed in a small but beautifully clear type. 


The Empires and Cities of Asia. By A. Gruar Forpes, with a Map. 
(Virtue and Co.). Few toils are more difficult than to compress the 
history of a continent in a small post-octavo volume, and few achieve- 
ments are more difficult to submit to critical tests. Omitted things are 
not easy to remember. What can be done in this way, however, has 
been shown by Mr. Freeman in ‘Introductory Sketch of European 
History,’ and for educational purposes, it is essential that junior classes 
should have history reduced to a conspectus. Concerning Mr. Forbes’ 
volume, we can say only that he seems to have consulted the best 
authorities—Malte Brun, Laurie, Ritter, Niebuhr, Botta, Layard, 
Kitto, Edkins, Legge, Atkinson, and the journals of the Asiatic Society. 
He omits from his list, however, perhaps the most valuable authority 
of all, Vambery’s recently published «History of Bokhara,’ probably 
because it has appeared since this little book was in type. The topo- 
graphy, languages, and nations of Asia are severally treated, their 

oundaries determined, their annals condensed, and apparently with 
wisdom, and adequate knowledge. The work is a valuable addition to 
the school library. It is the production of a scholarly and reverent 
man.—History of England. By Evitnx Tuompson ; Historical Course 
for Schools. (Macmillan and Co.) ‘The first of the volumes of Mr. 
Freeman’s historical course. It is the History of England in a duode- 
cimo of two hundred and fifty pages, necessarily, therefore but an out- 
line. Under such conditions history necessarily becomes a chronicle. 
But this is the excellency of this series, the scholarship and accuracy of 
which the editor’s name sufficiently vouches for. Miss Sheanpoen’s book 
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is the best of its class that has come under our notice.—Letters to and 
from Rome in the Years a.v. 61, 62, and 63. Selected and Translated by 
C. V. S. (Walliams and Norgate.) These letters between Lucius 
Pastermius at Rome to Septimus Varo at Jerusalem, are intended to 
reproduce the impressions made by Christ and early Christianity upon 
the Romans of the second generation. They are meagre both in sub- 
stance, thought, and sentiment. Thus a diary of Paulinus, secretary to 
Pilate, utterly misrepresents the nature of the Crucifixion given by the 
Evangelists—represents Jesus as utterly losing heart, and dying in 
despair. ‘Poor fellow! his was a hard fate—disappointed in his hope, 
‘ betrayed by his intimate friends, and dying without one word of kind- 
‘ness or sympathy ’"~—and of course ignores every element of the super- 
natural. The attempt so to reproduce contemporary impressions of the 
origin of Christianity, the author has been ill-advised to repeat it, 
after Mr. Ware’s letters from Judea. He has neither the historical nor 
the imaginative qualities necessary for it.—The Great Dutch Admirals. 
By Jacos pe Lizrpr. (Henry 8. King and Co.) Mr. de Liefde has 
written with great lucidity and spirit biographical sketches of seven of 
the great sea kings of the heroic age of Holland. Although Holland 
was our own great naval and commercial competitor, we cannot withhold 
our admiration for the heroism with which the brave little Republic held 
her own against Spain, and so nobly contested with Blake and Monk 
the sovereignty of the seas. They are not boy’s hearts only that will 
throb at the great sea fights of the skilful Van Tromp, the impetuous 
De Witt, and the cautious and statesmanlike De Ruyter. Mr. De 
Liefde, in the inspirations of his exciting narrative, sometimes for- 
gets the boys for whom he is writing; but he has done his work 
thoroughly well. The book will have a favourite place in the boy’s 
library.—The Higher Ministries of Heaven; Memories of Henry Maude 
Pearsall, B.A. B.Sc., Late Studént of New College, London. By the 
Author of ‘Public Worship.’ (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Henry 
Pearsall was a young man of unnsual acquirements and promise. He 
died just when ready to take his M.A. degree at the London University, 
and when near the completeness of his studies for the Christian ministry. 
His father’s memoir of him, full of tenderness and earnestness, reveals 
a character of great religious sincerity and devoutness. Both intellectu- 
ally and spiritually he bid fair to take a high position in the Church of 
Christ, but God saw otherwise. We could wish the little memoir in the 
hands of every student for the ministry. It is full of quickening influ- 
ences of the best kind.— Adamantia: the Truth about the South African 
Diamond Fields ; or, a Vindication of the right of the Orange Free State 
to that Territory, and an Analysis of British Diplomacy and Aggression, 
which has resulted in the illegal seizure by the Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope. By Captain Aveustus F. Linpiey, author of ‘Tai Ping 
Tien Krooh,’ the ‘ History of the Taiping Revolution,’ &. (W. H. and 
L. Collingridge.) This volume is an impeachment of the English Govern- 
ment, on the ground of their countenancing the illegal seizure of terri- 
tory belonging to the Orange Fre» State by the Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Captain Lindley writes with great spirit and earnesiness, 
and from the documentary and other evidence he adduces seems to make 
good his case. He expresses himself anxious for the honour of Eng- 
land, and regrets that whilst concessions are made to great and powerful 
states, the rights of the weak and defenceless should be invaded and 
trampled upon. He demands redress on behalf of the Orange Free 
State, and the purpose of his book is to inform the British Parliament 
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and the British public how their Government has robbed that state— 
one of the two South African Republics—of its diamond fields. 
The case merits the consideration of the people of England.— 
An Autumn Tour in the United States and Canada. By Jutivs GrorcE 
Meptey, Lieutenant-Colonel Royal Engineers. (Henry S. King 
and Co.) Colonel Medley records the impressions of a passing traveller 
with fairness, intelligence, and sympathy. He has got up the necessar 
useful information, statistical and social, even to the three and a half 
millions of square miles comprehended in United States territory, and 
blends it with his own observations and impressions in a natural and 
sensible way. He vindicates the record of a mere tourist’s impressions 
as giving a more just and vivid picture of peculiarities, and thinks that 
his Anglo-Indian experience ennobles peculiar dispassionateness of judge- 
ment. Like all travellers, he is impressed with the strong, earnest, 
resolute character of the people, and notes what is less often observed, 
but is no less true, their taciturnity and tristesse, which he attributes 
to manliness and absorbing occupation. There is no idle class in the 
States. While good society of well-to-do Americans is much the same 
as in our own country, it is inferior to the best English society. 
To the latter there is nothing in America to correspond, partly through 
inferiority in the highest kind of education, the race of country gentle- 
men is unknown. In this business-like way—even Niagara is described 
after the manner of an inventory—two scraps of poetry excepted. 
Colonel Medley enumerates American characteristics, and passes 
judgments upon them always fairly and kindly, as even Americans 
who refuse to accept his verdicts will admit. As a military engineer, 
he pronounces judgments upon the principal bridges and other 
engineering achievements of the States generally laudatory. The book 
may be commended as a useful handbook off suggestions concern- 
ing things to be noted, and judgments to be formed of them.— 
A Tour with Cook through Spain ; being a Series of Descriptive Letters of 
Ancient Cities and Scenery of Spain, §c., as Seen and Enjoyed in a 
Summer Holiday. By J. B. Stonz, F.G.S. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
These letters were sent by the author to the Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
They are observant and sensible. They describe in detail the incidents 
of the tour, and the impressions made by the scenery, people, customs, 
&c. Bull fights, religious processions, ‘foundlings, gipsies, &c., are 
described, in addition to cathedrals, cities, and palaces. The book is 
simply what it professes to be—a record of passing impressions, not a 
résumé of history and social economy, and ecclesiastical policy, read up 
for the cecasion. In a quiet straightforward, business way, the author 
tells us what he saw, and interests us in so doing. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Comparative Politics, Six Lectures read before the Royal 
Institution in January and February, 1873. With the 
Unity of History: The Rede Lecture read before the 
University of Cambridge, May 29, 1872. By Evwarn A. 
Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., &. Macmillan and Co. 


In the masterly lectures that compose this volume Mr. Freeman 
appears as a fellow-worker with Mr. Max Miiller, Mr. Tylor, and Sir 
enry Maine. But if he ploughs with their heifer, and applies princi- 
ples of research which in their hands have yielded large results, he does 
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so in his own domain. His special line of inquiry is political; polities 
in the widest sense of the term—the sense in which it was used by 
Aristotle—furnishing the materials with which he deals. The qualifying 
adjective, ‘Comparative Politics,’ suggests the nature of the task Mr. 
Freeman grapples with. He applies to another department of human 
knowledge the method which has already proved its value by the results 
yielded in the kindred spheres of philology and mythology. Whether 
or not the discovery of the comparative method will prove of such 
exceeding importance as Mr. Freeman believes, remains to be seen. The 
intellectual revolution it is fitted to bring about appears to him of such 
mighty moment to the human race that its discovery is likely to rank 
hereafter as equally great and memorable as the revival of Greek and 
Latin learning in the fifteenth century. It has already rendered notable 
service in the light it has thrown on the study of language. But it is 
fitted to prove equally serviceable in all departments of historical 
inquiry, and, indeed, in the whole range of human thought. It has 
opened up a new world by supplying a principle through which what 
have hitherto seemed isolated and disconnected phenomena may be con- 
nected together as parts of a mighty whole. In the Rede Lecture on the 
‘Unity of History,’ the last in this volume, Mr. Freeman shows, with 
rare eloquence and power, what the comparative method has achieved 
in thus revealing to us the organic connection of the past with 
the present. The sustained eloquence of both the thought and language 
of this lecture marks it as a masterpiece ; and no one can read it with 
thoughtfulness and care without having his intellectual horizon widened, 
and being put in possession of views of vast sweep and comprehension. 
The ideas expressed in this lecture are developed in amorestrictly scientific 
fashion in the first of the series of six lectures on ‘ Comparative Politics.’ 
It cannot be questioned that we have in them a substantive addition to 
our knowledge of politics and history. In lectures, of course, an author 
must deal with his subject suggestively rather than exhaustively. His 
object must be to indicate the range and extent of the field to be com- 
passed, rather than to attempt to exhibit it in all its fulness. ‘ All 
‘that he can hope to do,’ Mr. Freeman says, ‘is to choose a few of the 
* many aspects of his subject, and to take care that his treatment of them, 
‘ though necessarily imperfect, shall be accurate as far as it gues. ‘Thus 
‘much I trust that I have done,’ he adds; and the intelligent reader 
will gratefully admit the claim. The great truth is brought into clear 
light that all history is one, and that all its parts bear upon each other. 
The special department in which he finds illustrations is in the primitive 
institutions of the Aryan nations; and mainly in those of ‘the three 
‘ most illustrious branches of the common stock—the Greek, the Roman, 
‘and the Teuton.’ He traces the distinctive political functions of each 
of these races in the past, and the share each of them has had in ‘the 
‘one great heritage of political institutions, which they have handed 
‘down and developed, each in its own separate way.’ ‘These three 
have in turn held the foremost place among civilized men, and 
each, in developing its own special institutions, is seen to be handing 
on ‘a heritage which has descended from unrecorded times, as the 
* still abiding work of the fathers and elder brethren of our common 
‘blood.’ We have not space to exhibit how effectively Mr. Freeman’s 
ample scholarship enables him to illustrate this principle. But 
it is impossible not to welcome the evidence which the comparative 
method is thus laying before us of the essential unity of the human 
race, of the fact that it is an organism whose roots are planted 
NO, CXVII, R 
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in the far past antiquity, and that its most pe pn human, and its 
noblest fruits are part of an original possession of mankind. More and 
more as such inquiries proceed does the truth open before us that man 
was made in the ‘image of God,’ that his intellectual and spiritual linea- 
ments are not a development from animalism, but were his primal _con- 
stitution. Mr. Freeman has nobly broken ground in the great field of 
comparative politics, which promises to go far to confirm these great 
truths. May he go on, and carry still further his deeply valuable 
researches. 


The Borderland of Science. A. Series of Familiar Dissertations 
on Stars, Planets, Meteors, Sun and Moon, Earthquakes, 
Flying Machines, Coal, Gambling, Coincidences, Ghosts, 
&e By Ricuarp A. Procrer, B.A. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This volume is a reprint of articles that have appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine. As the title of the work indicates, they range over a con- 
siderable variety of subjects. There is a mixture of fact and fiction, 
but the fiction is in the mode of treatment, the scientific inferences and 
results belong to the region of fact. Mr. Procter writes with care, 
and though he has here made no contributions to science which are 
likely to be of permanent value, he has produced a readable volume, in 
which the amount of information regarding subjects on ‘ the borderland 
of science ’ is considerable. It will doubtless find numerous readers. 


National Education in Greece in the Fourth Century Before Christ. 
By Aveustus 8. Wirxins, M.A. Strahan and Co. 


Professor Wilkins has obtained the prize founded in the University of 
Cambridge by the friends of the late Julius Hare for the best English 
dissertation on a theme annually proposed by the Vice-Chancellor. The 
subject of ‘ National Education in Greece in the Fourth Century Before 
Christ’ is not so attractive as the theme of either of the previous essays 
of this accomplished scholar, which have come to us with the lofty 
= of distinguished adjudicators. ‘The Light of the World,’ and 
‘The Relations of Phoenicia and Israel,’ appealed at once for partial 

pathy to a larger group of readers than can be expected to appreciate 
the purely classical region into which they are now invited. Though 
education is one of the great questions of the day, and we look far and 
wide for models and stimulus, and for a way out of our difficulties religious 
and political, we are not sure that either statesmen or school boards will 
obtain much light from the present discussion. 

It is far from being devoid of interest. Mr. Wilkins takes us into the 
nursery and the playground, into the lower and higher forms of the 
national schools of Sparta and Athens during the fourth century B.c. 
He contrasts the motives and — of Spartan and Athenian educa- 
tion for boys and girls, defends every statement by careful quotation, 
holds the balance on scores of minute details between the rival interpre- 
tations of modern scholars, and then proceeds to discuss with admirable 
mastery of material the theory of education advocated by Plato in the 
‘ Republic’ and the ‘ Laws,’ and that by Aristotle in various portions of 
the ‘ Politics.’ 

While showing the enormous importance attributed by Spartans to 
music and gymnastics, he does not think, with Mr. Grote, that ‘the elements 
of letters’ were utterly neglected by them. He calls attention to the 
peculiar moral training to which they were submitted, and to the extra- 
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ordinary results of what, to us, were the hateful relations between the 

sexes, the obliteration of the parental bond, and the inversion of nature 

in the love and worship of ideal physical beauty. He sums up the 
approval and the criticisms which both Aristotle and Plato passed upon 

Spartan education. 

The Athenians branded as contemptible the endeayour to govern the 
education of children with a view to their ultimate profession. Reading, 
writing, calculation, the poetry of their nation, instrumental music, 
formed the main stay and chief element of the national education. As 
‘the whole life of man, according to Plato, was in need of rhythm, grace, 
‘and harmony,’ the souls of boys were continually, systematically sub- 
mitted to these influences. Mr. Grote’s celebrated chapter on the Sophists, 
and his discovery of their true character, is virtually endorsed by Pro- 
fessor Wilkins in his exposition of the higher education. We have not 
space to discuss the numerous and tempting themes suggested by this 
elaborate but fascinating essay. It is a brilliant contribution to the 
history of education. 

The Coal Regions of America: their Topography, Geology, and 
Development. With a Coloured Geological Map of Penn- 
sylvania, a Railroad Map of all the Coal Regions, and 
numerous other Maps and Illustrations. By James Mac- 
FARLANE, A.M. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

The scope of Mr. Macfarlane’s work is sufficiently indicated by its 
title page. The author has carefully collected all that has been made 
known concerning the vast coal fields of the United States. The 
separate States, as well as the supreme Government, have given every 
possible encouragement to scientific investigation of the subject. Geolo- 
gical surveys have been made, and their results published. These Mr. 
Macfarlane has made the basis of his volume. He has condensed and 
most admirably arranged for reference a vast mass of information into a 
bulky but yet compact and lucid hand-book. It cannot be supposed that 
all is known that will be known. The mineral and carboniferous treasures 
of the States are developed and known only in part, as every other class 
of their iilimitable resources are known, but all that has been discovered 
is here tabulated. Mr. Macfarlane is a practical coal inspector, and for 
many years he has assiduously gathered from all reliable sources the 
information which he gives in his book. Its character is commercial 
rather than scientific. One cannot but admire the great future which the 
coal formations of North America alone assure it. They extend over 
192,000 square miles, while those of Great Britain are only 11,900, and 
those of Nova Scotia 18,000; and are not only very varied —bituminous 
and anthracite, cretaceous and triassic being alike abundant, but they 
are widely distributed, and generally the coal is near the surface. As yet 
three times as much coal is produced in Great Britain as in the States. 
Practical suggestions and comparative statistics are given. Mr. Mac- 
farlane writes sensibly, lucidly, and modestly, and contents himself with 
the statement and exposition of facts. His work is many ‘ Blue Books’ 
in one. 


Protoplasm ; or, Matter and Life. With some Remarks on the 

Confession’ of Strauss. By Lionet 8. Brae, M.B.,F.R.S. 

The third edition of this remarkable work reiterates and confirms the 

fundamental position with which Dr. Beale’s name will be henceforth 

associated. The earlier editions under slightly differing titles, as _ as 
R 
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‘the essay entitled ‘The Mystery of Life,’ in reply to Dr. Gull’s 
strictures, and the volume entitled, ‘Life Theories and Religious 
Thought,’ have all set forth the result of elaborate, prolonged, and 
minute investigation of physiological structures and the mode of their 
origination. Dr. Beale is perhaps one of the most eminent microscopists 
of his age, and has an undoubted right to enforce attention to the 
demonstrable proof he gives of the essential and fundamental difference 
between (a) matter that is living, and (J) matter that is formed or 
organized by living processes but is no longer living, and (c) matter again 
that is non-living. This right he has claimed, frequently exhibiting in 
most carefully drawn engravings the marvellous contrast between the 
living matter, which he calls bioplasm, and the formed material of 
tissue, both muscular and nervous, of papillz, of cilia, of cartilage, and 
bone, and the mode in which the bioplasts effectuate these results; and 
he has called attention to the absolute freedom from structural pecu- 
liarities in this same bioplasm ; nay, its apparent sameness in all living 
beings, its destitution of colour, of definite form, or, in fact, of any 
peculiarity whatever that can be expressed in terms of physical force or 
molecular property. He has shown in various works the enormous part 
which nevertheless this bioplasm plays in the constitution of every living 
being, from a mollusc to an elephant, and how this living matter differs 
from all non-living matter. He utterly repudiates the use of the word 
protoplasm in the sense in which it has been used by Professor Huxley 
and others, covering as it does the whole of the material, the organized 
pabulum of living beings as well as the living tissue of which they are 
composed, such as the eye of a beautiful girl, the roast mutton on 
which she may feed, and the nettle which may sting her hand. Dr. 
Beale draws ws. Me we think is a most important distinction between the 
living and the dead, between the ultimate but infinitely active substance 
which has the faculty of growth and expansion and subdivision into 

articles exactly like itself, which is in continual activity, more or less 
Ramndiesite, and the results of this activity in either living tissue or 
dead bones. To call all the material of organism, whether living or 
dead, ‘ protoplasm’ sheds no light whatever on the question, What is 
life P or on the relation of the life force to the physical forces. It may 
mislead because it confounds the physico-chemical results of living and 
of dying, in all the organisms of the universe. 

It is, however, in this enlarged edition of the work before us—still 
called, however, ‘ Protoplasm ’—that Dr. Beale does what we think is 
brilliant service in maintaining, and demonstrating that life-force is not 
correlated with the physical forces. He appears to us to prove that 
neither observation nor experiment by any manipulation of any known 
physical forces or treatment of non-living matter can originate or reveal 
one particle of bioplasm, can produce in the laboratory or point out in 
nature as the result of physico-chemical agencies the activity and pecu- 
liarities which are the essential differentia of living matter or living 
beings. The whole of the argument of the volume as against Messrs. 
Huxley, Tyndall, H. Spencer, and the defenders of the physical theory of 
life, revolves on this proposition. The volume is divided into three 
parts, entitled, Demonstrative, Dissentient, and Speculative. The bur- 
den of the ‘demonstrative’ portion we have attempted to indicate. 
Granting the accuracy of the delineations, the revelations of the micro- 
scope to be safe and reliable, then the enthusiasm, the vehemence, and the 
controversial indignation of the general dissentience from many modern 
physical philosophers and evolutionists are abundantly justified. We 
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think, seeing the extraordinary stir produced by Dr. Bastian’s arguments 
and experiments, that it would have been somewhat to the purpose if 
Dr. Beale had informed his readers of the method by which the con- 
clusions of Dr. Bastian have been refuted. If those experiments had 
succeeded, the whole of Dr. Beale’s argument based on his observations 
of the behaviour of bioplasm would fall to the ground. Our author is, 
however, content to dismiss Bastian in a contemptuous note, and to 
refer to Virchow and hosts of other physicists as sufficient vouchers for 
the absurdity of spontaneous generation. He does, however, give 
—_— enough to show that nothing can be more reckless and 

ogmatic than the method 1n which a clique of scientific materialists are 
forcing their theories upon credulous readers by dint of audacious 
assertion and scientific prophecy of what the physicists who are yet to 
be wiil prove. It is refreshing in the last degree to see a man of Euro- 
pean reputation in a certain department of careful scientific investiga- 
tion grapple with this theory of the correlation of physical forces with 
life-force, and then with wit, satire, humour, and eloquence fairly worry it. 
He calls for a pause before we accept a theory of life, which he does not 
hesitate to stigmatize as well as refute. He boldly cries out for the 
LIVING GOD as the only adequate explanation of the phenomena. He 
is not ‘intimidated’ by the prophecy that in the future there may be as 
well accredited a ‘mechanical equivalent of consciousness as there is now 
‘of heat,’ and with amazing vivacity attacks the psychology of both 
Spencer and Bain. On physiological grounds he disputes their main 
positions, and deals some thrusts, which he imagines will be treated with 
only silent contempt in these days, when, according to him, it is the fashion 
to believe on authority in any unsupported generalization that comes with 
long names from certain approved sources of scientific dogmatism. But 
he maintains that these doctrines and all the magnificent theories founded 
on them, the prophecies and strongest asseverations of the school will be 
ultimately sifted, discarded, and forgotten. 

Our author, in the speculative portion of the work, propounds the only 
rational hypothesis to account for the phenomena of lite. He appears 
to us to have done more to bring one face to face with the eternal and 
infinite life of the universe thau any modern writer. This LIFE is not 
the mere hypothesis of the primum mobile, the God still required by one 
school of evolutionists to bridge over the original chasm between the 
non-living and the living. and set the mighty machine in motion; nor is 
it the mere activity of universal force, with its endless actions and 
re-actions, it is the purpose of a supreme intelligence, the specific and 
the individual working of His will. ‘The chapters on the nature of life, 
the nature of mind, and the new presentation of the design argument, 
are far too elaborate to touch, in this short notice of a book of immense 
importance. The boundless and complicate and infinitely varied pur- 
ae subserved, forms elaborated, organs fashioned, species determined, 

y the apparently homogeneous, formless speck of living substance, is 
the deepest mystery of the universe. 

Nothing short of infinite intelligence is needed for the marshallin 
and ordination of these powers, while the speculations of pangenesis an 
the ‘survival of the fittest,’ and the so-called law of ‘evolution’ are 
utterly powerless to account for the facts. 

The postscript on Strauss’s ‘Confession’ is a spirited and indignant 
demonstration of the reckless haste with which this notorious critic 
has accepted as physical fact what is the most crude and ill-digested 
speculation. He has jumped into the abyss, and is loudly hallooing to all 
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oa ie and sensible men to follow his example. We think Dr. 
Beale hardly takes sufficient notice of the pantheistic hypothesis. Those 
who have embraced it will be unable to understand the eagerness with 
which he resolves to separate the physical and the life-forces, recognis- 
ing both as Divine. It is true that pantheism must be approached at 
another point and by another process. The pantheist must conceive 
that he approaches his own highest ideal when he loses all conscious- 
ness and is deprived at once of individuality, of intellectual purpose, and 
moral feeling. Pantheism may prove a refuge for religious men who are 
crushed by the authoritative dogmatism of modern scepticism, and they 
may clothe the kosmos, the sum total of all forces good and evil, with a 
vague sentiment of awe and reverence, and even love; but they must 
be content to lose the highest ideal, the great stimulus of righteousness, 
the only blending power for moral natures. 


Mind and Body: the Theories of their Relation. By ALEXANDER 
Bary, LL.D. Henry 8. King and Co. 


The Conservation of Energy. Being an Elementary Treatise on 
Energy and its Laws. By Batrour Srewarr, LL.D. 
Henry 8S. King and Co. 


The first of these books is likely to be one of the most acceptable volumes 
of the ‘International Scientific Series.’ The subject is one of unfailing, 
and just now, perhaps of special interest, and the author is in high repute 
as a writer on mind. The shortness of the treatise and its avowedly 
popular character, forbid anything like a complete treatment of its wide, 
deep, and much-debated subject; but the reader is put in possession of 
the fuller knowledge of the nervous organism which has lately been 
obtained, and its bearing on the facts of mind is discussed. ‘The diffi- 
culty of the subject is much lessened by a copious use of happily-chosen 
illustrations, which make this an admirable text-book for teachers, as 
well as interesting and suggestive to general readers. 

A superficial treatment of important problems is, to some extent, 
unavoidable in a work of this kind, but here it seems due in part toa 
characteristic of the school of philosophy to which Dr. Bain belongs, viz., 
the tendency to rest satisfied with insufficient explanations of phenomena. 
Dr. Bain, and the two Mr, Mills, among others, have shown wonderful 
ingenuity in accounting inadequately for our moral and intellectual 
qualities by the direction given to the associations as against the oppo- 
site doctrines, which maintained that innate tendencies exist in the 
mind antecedent to associations formed by experience. 

The new facts accumulated, and the new lines of inquiry opened up 
by Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer appear likely to harmonize 
these divergent doctrines by an intermediate view, which bears the 
aspect of truth. By showing the enormous influence which inheritance 
exerts on mental as well as on bodily character, they virtually teach 
that mental tendencies are innate in the individual, but not in the race. 
This implies the insufficiency and shallowness of the experience philo- 
sophy has held before. 

n the volume before us Dr. Bain makes some use of these new views, 
but does not define his position in regard to them. But in ‘a Postscript’ 
lately added to ‘ The Senses and the Intellect,’ he says, ‘ In the present 
‘volume I have not made use of the principle of evolution to explain 
‘either the complex feelings or the complex intellectual powers. 
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‘I believe, however, that there is much to be said in behalf of the 

‘ principle for both applications. In the third edition of “The Emo- 

; ee = the Will,” now in preparation, I intend to discuss it at full 
ength.’ 

Is not the same disposition to rest in insufficient explanations shown 
by the representations of the relation between mind and body as now 
beginning to be adequately understood? ‘The following language, which 
finds more than one parallel in this book, would come naturally enough 
from some superficial thinkers of a past age, but is surprising from an 
advanced philosopher of the nineteenth century. 

* Let us generalize the connections of thought or intellect with nervous 
‘ and other processes, find out what physical basis specifically belongs 
‘to memory, to reason, to imagination, and what are the most general 
‘ statements of the relationship, we shall then fully, sufficiently, finally 
‘ explain the alliance of mind and body in the sphere of intellect. There 
‘is no other explanation needful, no other competent, no other that 
‘would be explanation. Instead of our being unfortunate, as is some- 
* times said, in not being able to know the essence of either mind or 
‘matter, in not rendering an account of their union, our misfortune 
* would be to have to know anything different from what we do or may 
‘ know.’—pp. 128, 9. 

The second of these two volumes sustains the high reputation which other 
treatises of the ‘International Scientific Series’ have obtained. Dr. Stewart 
speaks with authority on a subject he has made his own, and in presenting 
it here in outline to general readers, he shows that power of clear, accurate, 
and attractive exposition for which so many English teachers of science 
are distinguished. The spread of scientific information among readers 
who are not students, will be greatly promoted by the writers and pub- 
lishers of volumes like this. Yet Dr. Stewart does not seem always to 
have hit the difficult mean of not too little nor too much in this account of 
energy. Sometimes he has hardly avoided the danger besetting popular 
expositions of science, of giving descriptions too full for adepts, but 
almost useless to others because not fullenough. The meaning of a para- 
graph occasionally depends on that of a sentence obscure to anyone not 
versed in current scientific phraseology. 

’ It may be allowable to suggest to scientific writers a caution of another 
kind. In seeking to give their explanations in the most familiar langua, 
they often use expressions at variance with the very views they are incul- 
cating. No doubt it is difficult, and sometimes impossible to avoid this; 
but it is a great hindrance, and a source of confusion to a reader who is en- 
deayouring to seize a novel scientific theory, when the language in which it 
is conveyed supposes an account of the facts which is being shown to be 
untenable. Mr. Groye’s book on the ‘ Correlation of the Physical Forces’ 
contains many examples of this, and the present volume furnishes a few. 
For example, since the modern doctrine of energy is at variance with the 
idea that the forces of nature, like electricity, are material emanations, it 
is embarrassing to read, ‘ when two bodies charged with opposite elec- 
‘ tricities are brought near each other, the two electricities rush together, 
‘forming a current, and the ultimate result is a spark’ (Pp. 68, 9). So, 
it is said that, in a voltaic current we haye ‘a continuous coming together’ 
of opposite electricities. And further on, life is called ‘a mysterious 
thing,’ and compared to the commander of an army. ‘Life,’ it is said, 
‘is always associated with machinery of a certain kind’ (p. 163). But 
surely — life, which alone is in question here, is machinery of a 
certain ki 
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The deeper questions as to the nature of force are not raised in this 
treatise, except that Dr. Stewart’s phraseology suggests inquiries on 
which no information is, or perhaps could be given. ‘All energy,’ he 
says, ‘ consists of two kinds—that of position and that of actual motion. 
‘. . + Now, energy of position implies a body in a position of advan- 
‘ tage with respect to some force’ (p. 48). Is any essential distinction 
between energy and force intended here? What is energy, which now 
consists of actual motion, but which, when the motion ceases, does not 
itself cease, but then consists of something else. Such problems confirm 
what Dr. Stewart says, more or less explicitly, more than once, ‘ the uni- 
‘ verse has more than one point of view, and there are possibly regions 
‘ which will not yield their treasures to the most determined physicists, 
* armed only with kilogrammes and metres and standard clocks’ (p. 136). 

Reference should be made to the many admirable illustrations which 
this book contains, as when the conversion of visible motion into heat, or 
molecular motion, by a concussion, is compared to the shaking together 
of railway passengers when a collision occurs, or the sun likened toa 
man whose expenditure exceeds his income, unless the solar energies are 
being recruited as fast as they are being dissipated. 


The Theory of Evolution of Living Things, and the Application of 
the Principles of Evolution to Religion, Considered as Iilus- 
trative of the ‘ Wisdom and Beneficence of the Almighty.’ 
Rev. Grorce Henstow, M.A., &. Macmillan 
and Co. 


This is one of the Actonian Prizes for 1872. It is characterized by no 
great power, and produces the impression of aman who has gathered more 
scientific knowledge than he has adequate ability to use. Mr. Henslow 
takes hold of his theme feebly, and is not always consistent with him- 
self. Thus, while he distinguishes very justly between the facts of 
evolution, which are scientifically demonstrable, and the theories of 
evolution which Lamarck, Mr. Darwin, and others have maintained, 
and which are speculative — he entitles his own book a 
‘Theory,’ which it scarcely is. It is simply the assertion of evolution as 
a law of nature within the limits of individual species, which, so far as 
we know, no well-informed person questions. Every horticulturist, 
farmer, and cattle breeder knows that evolution is thus a law of nature. 
The real question is whether all varieties of being in creation are 
developed by natural law from one common protoplasm; which, with the 
theologians, Mr. Henslow denies. The number of primitive types is 
merely a question of degree. Mr. Henslow, again, has severe things to 
say about theologians for not readily enough accepting the discoveries 
of science; and then at once exonerates them from the comparative 
reproach by adducing instances of even greater conservatism on the part 
of men of science themselves :—the way, for example, in which Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood was received by the scientific 
men of his day, and he might have added the way in which Sir J. 
Simpson’s discovery of the anesthetic use of chloroform was received b 
his medical brethren, as narrated in his memoir just published. Suc 
slowness of belief is not peculiar to theologians, it is part of the natural 
conservatism of human thought—intensified in the case of men of 
science by professional jealousy, in the case of theologians by ignorant 
fears for sacred things. Mr. Darwin’s theories are as much resisted hy 
many of his scientific brethren—Professor Owen, Mr. Wallace, Mr. 
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Huxley, and others, as they are by theologians. Mr. Henslow thinks 
there are already symptoms of decay in their acceptance, to say nothing 
of the changes in Mr. Darwin's own views. Surely theologians may be 
forgiven for refusing to surrender the Bible to the unverified proposi- 
tion of ever fluctuating scientific hypotheses. 

Mr. Henslow says nothing about the origin of life, nor about the 
theory of the development of man from the lower animais. He believes 
in the Divine Creation, and in the distinctive creation of man. Mr. 
Henslow admits that ‘the theory of evolution never countenances the 
‘idea of any two species of the same relative generation in descent 
‘ passing the one into the other.’ Indeed his views would be generally 
accepted by all intelligent theologians. He seems largely to be fighting 
with shadows. 


The New Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, 
M.A., F.L.S. With Designs by Wolf, Zwecker, Weir, 
Coleman, Harvey, and others. Engraved by the Brothers 
DazieL. George Routledge and Sons. 


In popular works on natural history the illustrations are almost as im- 
portant as the text. The impressions received by the eye are more yivid and 
accurate than those received from descriptions. It is therefore in no sense 
to undervalue Mr. Wood’s great powers as a popular expositor of natural 
science to say that the deserved popularity of his book is largely owing 
to the enterprise of the publishers in securing for them the illustrations 
of artists like Wolf and Weir, whose scientific exactness is equal to their 
artistic beauty. Mr. Wood’s books are drawing-room albums and phy- 
siological studies, as well as popular manuals. With less, perhaps, of viva- 
ciousness, but much more of accuracy, Mr. Wood is a kind of English Louis 
Figuier. With ample knowledge as a naturalist, and a wide acquaintance 
with zoological literature, Mr. Wood describes his species aa tells his 
story in a straightforward and lively manner, which, to those wishing 
for knowledge, is full of interest. The present volume is a condensation of 
the three volumes of his large ‘ Illustrated Natural History,’ revised so as 
to bring it up to the latest state of zoological knowledge, with some addi- 
tional matter. The illustrations, which have been ‘ carefully selected so 
‘as to represent the most important and interesting groups of all the 
‘ different orders,’ are very profuse ; there is scarcely a page without one, 
sometimes there are two on a page. It is a glorious book for intelligent 
boys, and for all it is perhaps the most valuable handbook of natural 
history in the language. 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. Illustrated by Designs 
by JosrpH Worr. Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp 
Wuyrmrer. With Descriptive Letterpress by 
Grraup Exzior, F.L.S., F.Z.S. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Edward Whymper gives us in the preface to this very artistic book 
a short account of Mr. Joseph Wolf, whose designs he and his father 
have engraved. A young Prussian, with a passion for observing and 
drawing wild animals, he came to England in 1848, since when he has 
‘ been engaged in making drawings for the Zoological Society and for book 
‘ illustrations, especially those of distinguished travellers. Scientific 
‘ naturalists in this country, as well as on the Continent and in America, 
‘ consider that his power of delineating specific characters is simply 
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‘ unrivalled.’ His paintings are seldom exhibited, as they pass directly 
from his studio into the hands of the best judges and largest collectors in 
the kingdom. The present series of sketches has been in the engrayer’s 
hands for seven years, and it is announced as the ‘ last series of illustra- 
‘ tions which will be drawn by Mr. Wolf, either upon wood or upon stone.’ 
‘Mr. Elliot, the author of the accompanying descriptive letterpress,’ Mr. 
Whymper tells us, ‘is a citizen of the United States, and is well known 
‘among naturalists for his superb monographs,’ and in everything save 
perhaps his grammatical skill he seems to deserve this praise. The work 
abundantly justifies this high commendation, and would justify a commen- 
dation equally high of the way in which the engravings have been executed. 
It is in every respect much more than a picture book for Christmas—it is a 
scientific and artistic contribution to popular natural history. The combi- 
nation is not common. Landseer and Andsell have not many peers. Mr. 
Wolf may fairly claim a place with them, as having both scientific know- 
ledge and artistic passion. His drawings are as accurate as they are pic- 
turesque. The twenty pictures are incidents as well as life studies; each 
tells its tale of battle or peril. There is no mistaking the grim earnestness 
of the gorilla, who, suspended by his enormous arms, looks ‘ who goes 
there ;’ nor the alarmed expression of his mate with her young one, who 
is hastening to a place of safety; nor the ‘ hairbreadth escape’ of poor 
bunny seized by an owl near the mouth of the warren, and escaping only 
by a fallen tree, which compels the owl to relax its grasp. There is won- 
derful expression in the countenances of the animals, while the accessories 
are most carefully studied and admirably grouped. 

The engravers have rendered Mr. Wolf’s designs in the very highest 
style of their art. To both painter and engravers the work has been a 
loving study. We doubt whether any book of the season will surpass this 
magnificent yolume in artistic excellence. 


The Picture Gallery Annual. Containing Forty-eight Perma- 
nent Photographs, after the Works of the most Popular 
Artists. Printed by the Woodbury Process. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


We can do little more than characterize generally this excellent art 
annual. The subjects selected are from among the best pictures of our 
greatestartists—Mulready, Landsevr, Reynolds, Stanfield, Boxall, Cooper, 
and Turner among English painters; Ludwig, Knaus, Fritz, Neuber, 
Watteau, Mercier, Tidemond, Camphausen, Zuber - Buhler, Perrault, 
Gerhard Dow among Continental painters; with a picture each from 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, and Vandyck. They are rendered generally with fine 
effect. No photo-mechanical printing process preserves delicate lights 
and shades and soft harmonious tones so perfectly as the Woodbury 
char It is as excellent a series of copies of great masters as can bo 

rought within general reach. 


My Lady’s Cabinet. Six Parts. Sampson Low, Marston. 


Consists of specimens of photographic art, but without any letterpress 
or explanation of the “pa on which the selection is made. We haye 
a page of ‘ Beauties’ photographed from well-known engravings, followed 
by vignette views of cities and mountain scenery, and selections of the 
works of our greatest artists thrown together without any apparent order. 
poe volume will form a beautiful scrap-book for the drawing room 
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Virtue’s Imperial Shakspere. Division V. 

The plays in this division are the completion of ‘ Richard III.,’ ‘ He 
VIII,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and part of ‘Cymbeline.’ we 
are impressed, on looking again over Mr. Knight’s annotations, with 
the scholarliness, wisdom, and penetration of his criticisms, and with 
the sagacity and fulness of the historical illustrations, The essay on the 
historical plays, especially, which follows ‘Henry VIII.,’ is a very 
masterly and conclusive discussion of their genuineness, demonstrating 
their unity of action and of characterisation, and dealing in detail with 
the speculative criticisms adverse to it. The historical setting of the 
great dramatist by Mr. Knight is still the completest and best that we 

ossess. The plates in this division are Pettie’s ‘ Touchstone, and Audrey ;’ 
lint’s ‘ Falstaff and Anne Page ;” Maclise’s ‘ Hamlet ;’ Gilbert’s ‘ Shy- 
lock after the Trial ;’ and Hart’s ‘ Quarrel of Wolsey and Buckingham.’ 


Modern Painters and their Paintings, for the use of Schools and 
Learners in Art. By Sarau Tyrier, Author of ‘ Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls,’ &c. Strahan and Co. 


Miss Tytler has done a very delicate and difficult task with wisdom. 
Her former volume on the ‘Old Masters’ presented themes which could 
at least be freely treated. Here, in the last portion of the volume, she 
was dealing with living men, and had to be wary. And she has been 
wary, having hardly written a word that could by possibility give 
offence. She has evidently cultivated picture galleries assiduously, and 
never missed the chance of seeing a private collection, besides taking 
careful note of every suggestive fact and incident that came before her. 
Some of her own remarks are very apt, and show nice insight and good 
sense; and especially is this seen in her remarks on Turner, Millais, and 
John Leech. We are quite sure this book will be much in demand; for 
hitherto there has been nothing like it—so complete, simple, and succinct. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


The Parisians. Vols. I. II. and III. By Epwarp Butwer, 
- Lord Lytton. William Blackwood and Sons. 


When we say that this novel promises to be better than the other 
posthumous work of fiction by the same gifted author, we mean that in 
those incidents which, at the present day, are apparently considered 
essential in stories it is both more prolific and mere tantalising. For 
instance, although two-thirds of the novel have now been published, the 
author has condescended to give but very little solution of the mys- 
tery of the plot, and we are not of those who pretend on an unsatis- 
factory and incomplete basis to define exactly what is contemplated in the 
remaining portion of the story. The circulating libraries, at least, will 
admit that Lord Lytton is fulfilling the réle they expect of him; he is 
ayoiding the ennui which is so distasteful to the voracious consumers of 
imaginative aliment. In matters of art we are able to extend no unstinted 
praise to the powers of the lamented writer of ‘ The Caxtons.’ In this last 
work the characters which he has given us will bear comparison with any 
that have hitherto attracted our sympathies. His principal hero, the 
Frenchman of ancient lineage, is drawn with remarkable skill—a noticeable 
feature, it may be borne in mind—for there are few of our novelists 
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who, with all their well-earned reputation, can go abroad and represent 
with truth and freedom individuals of other nations. The Englishman, 
Graham Vane, is also excellently drawn, and his fortunes will be watched 
with considerable interest. At the close of the first volume he was 
represented as rather smitten by the charms of the singer Isaura 
Cicogna, whilst she probably would have owned to a somewhat deeper 
feeling. The devious course of the ae is resumed in the 
paw volume, and it is seen that the attentions to Isaura of the clever 

oung Radical, M. Rameau, are not at all relished by Vane. The 
atter, however, is somewhat restrained in his relations with Isaura by the 
fact that he is present in Paris with a specific object—viz., an endeavour to 
discover one Louise Duval and her child. The explanation is tendered in 
the second volume why Vane is so anxious to discover the woman Duval. 
It appears that she was the wife of a rich uncle of his, who, before giving 
his property ultimately to his nephew, left him the charge of discovering 
the lest wife. Louise Duval had suffered wrong, but instead of trying 
to remedy it, she left her husband, and gave out the news of her pre- 
tended death. Vane was to find her and marry the daughter ; or, failing 
that, he was to have three-fourths of the property, and leave the other 
fourth to accumulate for the lost infant. He is therefore in Paris with 
this object, and yet almost falling captive to the charms of Isaura. The 
third volume keeps up the interest established in the second, and at ifs 
very commencement we are treated to a dramatic interview between 
Gustave Rameau and Victor de Mauleon. The latter contributes smart 
papers to Rameau’s organ, the Sens Commun. The circulation of this 
journal has been greatly augmented by Mdlle. Cicogna’s romance, ‘ The 
Artist’s Daughter;’ and De Mauleon, being the proprietor of the paper, 
is anxious to be introduced to his fair contributor. Rameau confesses 
his love for Isaura, and before the volume closes Graham Vane appears 
distracted by the horrible fear that he may soon lose Isaura by her 
marriage with his rival. Mrs. Morley rallies the young Englishman, and 
the last glimpse of him we have up to the present is when he is leading in 
the fair one to dinner. There is much brilliant writing in these volumes, 
and the style, while not more epigrammatic, is certainly as polished as 
anything we have received from the same hand. However the story 
may finish, and whatever may be the light in which we regard the plot, 
it is quite worth the while of every reader of fiction to read it, for 
the — qualities which distinguish it as the production of a superior 
mun 


Luna: A Mere Love Story. By Marcaret ©. Hetmore. 
Two vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The title of this story is scarcely fair. The authoress has attempted 
to exhibit many aspects of fashionable life, and to set forth the ways of 
mortals under the sway of several other passions, far enough removed 
from love. It occurs to us, and we do not mean the suggestion to be 
unfriendly, that ‘indiscriminate flirting’ might have been a suitable héad- 
line for half of these pages. The authoress, in her opening chapters, 
excites some interest on behalf of two brothers and the beautiful bride 
of one of them; but she is so lavish of her creations that she immediately, 
with a few pen-strokes, kills off all three, and begins a new story with 
the fortunes of their offspring. An engagement to marry between the 
children of these defunct brothers creates difficulty in the way of the 
true love of the hero and heroine of the story. The difficulty disappears 
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at last, and love triumphs over seven thousand a year! ‘here is very 
little character painting, but we have superabundant description of per- 
sonal attraction and effective costume. By far the cleverest delineation 
is that of the selfish, scheming adventuress, Harriett Field, who, under 
cover of professedly benevolent intentions, does her utmost to rob Diana 
Deshon of her affianced cousin-lover, and who is finally exposed and 
dismissed from these dainty pages. The excessive and most objectionable 
‘slang’ put into the lips of young ladies who are described as excruciat- 
ingly beautiful, as well as the utter weakness of the characters and con- 
versations which throng these pages, may be intended for satire, but the 

leasantry, if such it be, is heavy and prolonged to weariness. The 

elpless stupidity of all the men-folk, with perhaps a partial exception in 
favour of Launcelot, may be equally sarcastic, but if so the sarcasm is 
powerless. In the same fashion, ‘ Lancelot of the Lake’ is throughout 
the story represented as the ideal man, and this possibly may be another 
caustic, though half-concealed satire, on Mayfair. In any case, ‘ Luna’ 
does not herald the advent of a new novelist of any power. 


Ivan de Biron: or, the Russian Court in the Middle of last Cen- 
tury. By the Author of ‘Friends in Council.’ In Three 
Volumes. William Isbister and Co. 


Sir Arthur Helps has here succeeded in interweaving the historical with 
the imaginative in a very effective and graceful manner. We as a matter 
of course expect knowledge, and skill, and suggestiveness from him. Here 
we have all these, but with something superadded—a touch of broadly 
dramatic and strong human interest. In former fictions he has, if not 
directly, yet half consciously, held a theory which he could not help now 
and then turning the eye upon, to the injury of the characters. Here he 
has kept his characters wholly in his eye, and incidentally illustrates 
many problems of human society and government without consciously 
intending it. Siberia, with its odd employments and pastimes, its trials 
and love affairs—about all these our readers must learn from the work 
itself. We are sure they will like the Princess Maria Serbatoff, whether 
she is seen chopping wood by the side of her lover Joan, or nursing the 
man whom she had learnt to hate so thoroughly, or moving again in the 

ay circles of the capital. The ‘Gypsy’ Azra is well conceived and care- 
fully delineated, and forms an element of mystery in the story. Incident 
abounds, and is fitted with adroit adjustment into the framework of Rus- 
sian history and manners. The plot is well conceived and carried forward 
in strong construction; now and then we have exquisite passages of _ 
description and glimpses of high society, together with polished dialogue, 
glittering occasionally with wit and epigram. We should characterize 
this as the most stirring and popular novel Sir Arthur has written, and 
it will no doubt be a favourite with novel readers. 


Lady Bell. By the Author of c Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ Isbister 
and Co. 


A work of this class may be regarded from two points of view—either 
asa restoration of a past period, or as a story. There can be no doubt 
whatever that Miss Tytler has thoroughly prepared herself for her task by 
careful and exhaustive study, and has been successful in imparting a cer- 
tain degree of verisimilitude; but sometimes her very effort in this direc- 
tion tends to injure the story both in character and construction. Certain 
critics said of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline’ that it could only have been pro- 
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duced by one who had long resided in France, whereas we should say 
that it was, like ‘ Lady Bell,’ rather the result of close reading and strict 
attention to social traits and anecdotes, as found in diaries and out of the 
way corners. In truth, she is so intent on historical truth that occasion- 
ally she verges on the theatrical in the manner in which her leading cha- 
racters are brought into relation with men and women whom we seem to 
know as intimately as if they lived to-day. And it is very noticeable 
that she makes Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. and Mrs. Siddons, for 
example, more vivid to us by a touch or two, than her other characters 
by many touches. Especially is this true of her heroes ; for with women 
she is much more successful than with men; Lady Bell being in every way 
graceful, dainty, and consistent even in her waywardnesses and whims ; 
and Mrs. Sundon, though a stronger-minded woman, has got a smack of 
reality. Captain Fanc is an anachronism pure and simple! The necessi- 
ties of the plot, we suppose, make it needful that he should act in the stupid 
clownish, bearish way he does ; but in those days it was hardly possible 
for a man to have seen what Captain Fane had seen, and not to have learnt 
(more the pity!) some of the wisdom of the serpent, and the tact and 
dangerous restraint of passion that come so quickly in its wake. Miss 
Tytler has not as yet created a heroic male type that is not on one side 
soft and weak at womanish. Michael Sart in ‘ Jacqueline,’ Caleb in 
the ‘ Huguenot Family,’ and now Captain Fane in ‘ Lady Bell,’ with his 
untempered boyishness, even after long years of service, and contact 
with men of the Sir Charles Lascelles order. It is in these points that 
study can bring little or no help; and these are the points where ‘ Lady 
Bell,’ as a story, is weak, showing a certain narrowness in the writer. 
But as a glimpse of the time hardly anything could be better. It 
is bright, crisp, clear, ard finished like a series of cabinet pictures. 
But would it not have been better if some of the scandalous passages 
had been more reticently touched? We have said this much by 
way of preface to asking the question, Why it is that Miss Tytler, 
with such remarkable talent, has never essayed history for young 
people? In this department we are fain to think that she would succeed 
where so many have failed. 


The Prescotts of Pamphillon. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 
‘Dorothy Fox,’ &c. Isbister and Co. 

Mrs. Parr is here very natural and very healthy, as we should expect; 
but there is a certain want of gradation and perspective in this work. 
We are kept too much on the strain, somehow; and the interest never 
really rises sufficiently to justify it. We know almost from the first 
how it must be; and we are driven back to memories of ‘ Dorothy Fox’ 
mentally to contrast and compare ; and we regretfully find that roi is 
much repetition, some very coarse and unfinished passages, where 
relative pronouns go very strangely ajee; and, on the whole, a sad want 
of freshness and vivacity is apparent. It is just as though a very 
able writer had been writing against the grain. We have some 
Devon fisher-folk instead of the sweetly quaint Quaker element which 
80 rejoiced us in ‘ Dorothy ;’ but the leading characters are simply feeble 
reflections of former ones. Betsey, the servant at Captain Canthow’s, 
and the Captain himself, are the best, and really in them we have some 
humour and fun; but the transferring of the baronetcy from Stephen to 
Sir Leopoll is very clumsily managed. With every desire to be fair and 
favourable, we cannot say that this is in anyway an advance on ‘ Dorothy 
Fox,’ but the very reverse. 
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Mr. Carrington. A Tale of Love and Conspiracy. By Rosert 
Turner Catroy. Three Vols. Henry S. King and Co. 


No nom de plume can disguise the author of ‘Miranda.’ A page is 
sufficient to reveal him to the veriest critical novice. Whatever his 
literary faults, he has a strongly marked individuality, which is no small 
merit. He is the Dumas pére of English novelists—the same exuberance 
and extravagance of conception, the same utter disregard of probabilities 
and defiance of conventionalisms, while Disracli himself is not more 
superb. Duchessy halls that require a railroad to get round them, rent 
rolls of a quarter of a million, gifts of £50,000, old bank notes for £20,000 
found in old cabinets, a French duke for chief cook, &c. Mr. Collins’ pen is 
as potent as ‘ Aladdin’s Lamp,’ and makes one feel quite millionaireish. 
Mr. Carrington, again, is a Sidonia ina small way. He knows every- 
body, and can do everything. Nobody can resist his will, and he is 
everybody’s protector. Dominie Sampson would exclaim ‘ prodigious.’ 
There is no mistaking, again, the culinary delectations of the writer. He 
is as familiar with good dishes as Soyer himself, and designates rare wines 
with the minuteness of an auctioneer’s catalogue. He describes women 
with the warmth of a Catullus, and indicates their points with the eye of 
a connoisseur. Scraps of ever so many feasts of languages are scattered 
over his pages, and songs, chiefly erotic, some of them very clever and 
worthy of musical setting, alternate with dashing prose. It is impossible 
to criticise novels so crowded with impossible incident and extravagant 
sentiment, that contain all things possible and impossible. Our entire 
critical faculty revolts at them as literature, but they are infinitely 
amusing and clever. We would not willingly miss one of them. They 
are romance and sermon, satire and song, newspaper chronicle and 
momo register, axa and jest book all in one. Mr. Collins is inex- 

austible in the freshness of his animal spirits and the fecundity of his 
versatile fancy. We recommend our readers by all means to get his 
books, and passively to surrender themselves to their enjoyment, as they 
would to a clever burlesque. 


Military Life in Prussia. First Series. The Soldier in Time of 
Peace. Translated (by permission of the Author) from the 
German of F. W. HacuiAnver. By F. E. R. and H. E.R. 
Sampson Low and Co. 

Hachlinder is the German Charles Lever, and in the military system 
of Prussia he has found a rich field for his novels. The difference 
between a Celt and a Teuton, an Irishman and a German, sufficiently 
indicates the difference between Lever and Hachlinder. The rollicking 
fun of the former has its counterpart in the mild humour tinged with 
fancy of the latter ; add, too, the more subdued feeling of every German 
on all governmental topics. Nevertheless the story is rich in milita 
fun, and the really large amount of information concerning barrack life 
which it conveys is skilfully interfused with the personal incident of 
the story. The a is lis own biographer. He tells us how he, a draper’s 
apprentice, was fired by military enthusiasm and became an artillery 
volunteer. His experiences in barracks, first as a private, then as a non- 
commissioned officer, are detailed, and sundry regimental officials are 
sketched, we fancy from the life ; the choleric, kind-hearted Colonel von 
T——, the narrow and spiteful Captain Feind, and the sentimental 
Bombardier Dose especially. Various pranks and escapades are recited, 
some of them giving the hero a practical acquaintance with the guard- 
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house and the hospital. Military life—military martinets especially— 
seem very much alike everywhere, but we feel the excess of Prussian 
pipe-clay throughout. A vein of romance runs through the story, in the 
person of pretty little Emily, the niece of Count von R——, whose 
acquaintance the hero makes under circumstances more nearly approach- 
ing the author of ‘ Charles O'Malley ’ in their roaring fun, than anything 
else in the book. The familiarity to which as a private soldier he is 
admitted does not seem quite natural, but as he unexpectedly becomes 
the heir of a rich cousin, all probably ends as in a novel it should do. 
We have been so much interested that we shall be glad to see the second 
series, which, we presume, will delineate the Prussian soldier in time of 
war. 


Elena. An Italian Tale. By L. N. Comyn, Author of 
‘Atherstone Priory.’ Two Vols. Longmans, Green and Co. 
The very high praise which ‘ Atherstone Priory’ deservedly won might, 
we think, have prompted its author to a more speedy oe in 
print. The fine quality of her workmanship indicated both careful 
thinking and the most patient artistic finish; and ‘Elena’ is in no way 
unworthy of its predecessor. It claims a place upon the shelf of our 
choicest contemporary fiction. The story isasad one. Something more 
than a vein of deep pathos runs through it. Its very substance is pathetic. 
The great features of the story are the bitter desolateness of Elena’s 
childhood, and the cruelty amounting to hunger and blows to which she 
was subjected. Her unrequited love and marriage to Marco Marchese 
Montanari, who, after their engagement, having won her love in her 
days of misery, permits her half sister's beauty to fascinate him; and 
then when her patient love has won him to remorse and reverential affec- 
tion for herself, and their domestic life is happy, the execution of Marcoas 
one of the patriots of the last revolutionary war by the Pontifical troops, is 
a tender and beautiful tragedy of life; hardly, perhaps, relieved sufficiently 
by the honour and love of the old Marchese, and by the heartless flirt 
Pauline, both of whom are admirably drawn, as indeed is every character 
in the story. The story, moreover, is inlaid with beautiful and tender 
touches. ‘Elena’ is a Madonna-like portraiture of true, unselfish love 
and sorrow. It is a very pure, high toned, and charming novel. 


A Long Summer's Day. By M. C. M. Smeson. In Two 
Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This is pleasant reading. A young lady of exquisite charms is sud- 
denly admitted to the splendours of London life, sees all that eye and 
heart can crave, conquers a true knight, who follows ber to her home, 
wins her heart and hand, and forthwith starts with her on the great 
journey of life. The surrounding character-painting is clever, and bits 
of description occur which indicate a genuine desire to represent fairly 
a Hampshire down, a scholarly recluse, a West-end rout, a country vicar, 
and a dinner at the ‘ Star and Garter.’ The incidents are prosaic enough, 
with one rather clumsy exception. Why should the lovely ‘ Lily’ have 
been married twice, and that odious farrier turn out to have been her 
first husband? The difficulty of the story might have been got over 
without the suggestion of such a hateful possibility as that of the ethe- 
rial widow being compelled to accept her fate. Law, moreover, is not so 
familiar a theme as love to this writer. Still we must admit that a 
winter's evening may be pleasantly beguiled by this version of ‘A Long 
Summer's Day.’ 
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A Princess of Thule. By Wit11am Brack, Author of ‘Strange 
Adventures of a Pheton,’ &c. In Three Volumes. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Mr. Black has, in this novel, steered clear of some of the tendencies 
which, in his former works, were open to criticism. He has been more 
careful on points of construction, has condescended to study ‘ surprises’ 
with care, and, while thus fitting this novel pre-eminently for serial pub- 
lication, has made it really more efficient as a work of art—two things 
difficult to do with complete success. Sheila (granting the assumption 
of a certain native simplicity, which we fear is, in these days of penny 
papers and women’s rights, almost impossible even in the Lewes) is an 
admirable creation, very strictly sustained ; Lavender is cleverly done, 
though we fear dilettanti are not so svon or so easily converted into 
men of such devotion and industry as actually rise to genius; and 
Ingram is a very good relief. We are doubtful, however, if Sheila’s 
confidence to j Be is quite compatible with her determination to 
uphold her husband,—as she does, for example, to her father and old aunt 
Lavender, who is truly an original, with her rough satiric directness, 
her stoicism, and her vaunted equability and self-control. We confess 
that when Sheila, under a sad sense of fine feelings outraged, quitted her 
husband’s house, and Frank Lavender was sent adrift on a yacht cruise in 
consequence, we were rather afraid that Mr. Black was to repeat so far 
the painful closing episode of ‘A Daughter of Heth.’ But he has steered 
clear of this rock as cleverly as the Phebe was run into Loch Roag at 
that auspicious time when the parted couple were unexpectedly to be 
united as young lovers once more. But this is perhaps communicating 
too much of the story. It is full of fine character-rendering, with the 
all-brightening thread of humour glimmering out now and then, a sub- 
dued sense of fun lurking, even in the dialect, somehow, though we have 
heard this in several points critically objected to by Hebrideans ; but the 
vivid descriptions of the grand and beautiful scenery of the west coast 
of Scotland no one, we think, could fail to admire. Altogether, this is a 
work of singular power and delicacy, and justifies our placing Mr. Black 
almost in the front rank of English novelists. 


The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,’ ‘ Janita’s 
Cross,’ &c., 

By the ‘blue ribbon’ is not meant any aristocratic decoration, but a 
simple ornament which is worn one evening by a charming German girl, 
and plays its part in her subsequent history. The book is distinguished 
by the purity and simplicity of style which marked the author’s previous 
productions, but there is no plot to speak of in the story, and none of the 
incidents are stirring or sensational, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
sudden disappearance of the heroine at one time under circumstances 
that excite serious apprehension. It is not for us to tell the story, but 
only to remark that several of the characters are well drawn, though in 
some there is a little tendency to exaggeration. The family of the 
Monkestons is the centre of interest ; the mother, daughter, and son grow 
upon the reader. Indeed Roger, the son, is the hero of the tale, but he 
would not be much without Gretchen. Gretchen is a German maiden 
whom circumstances have led to a little English town, where she has to 
work for her maintenance, and where Roger meets with her. Her 
character is beautifully conceived and admirably pourtrayed. Her — 
city of thought and speech, her perfect naturalness, everything that 
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belongs to her indeed, helps to throw a halo about her; she lives before 
us in her words and actions. Of Roger we hear more than we see; oppor- 
tunities occur favourable to his scientific advancement, and he makes 
progress rather more rapidly than is usual in real life. Jean, his afflicted, 

ecrepid sister, is a superior and charming person. Many of the sort of 
people to be met with in the would be fashionable society of a small town 
Laie off with great skill. There is a tragic element in the story in the 
person of one who had been early married to an Italian singer, and then 
abandoned by him, who lives for revenge, and whose character is well 
rendered in its mixture of fierce passion and womanly tenderness. The 
object of the book would seem to be to attach dignity and importance to 
art, especially in connection with the higher forms of musical culture. 
One or two of the minor characters get too talkative, and become tire- 
some; but the book, as a whole, will repay pene not only by the 
interest it may awaken, but by some of its shrewd suggestive observations 
on men and things. 


Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Fraser- 
Tytter. Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


The author of ‘ Jasmine Leigh’ is incapable of other than finished and 
delicate work. ‘Mistress Judith’ is a very careful study, full of beauty 
and pathos. Its only incongruity is, that the daughter of a scholarl 
clergyman, like Parson Ingrey, should have been left to grow up in pom | 
a neglected way. The nope is very simple. Two brothers of the village 

w up with her from childhood. Jesse, the elder, is the parson’s 
ovate, and is educated by him for some great career. While he is 
away, Amos, the younger, learns to love Judith, and imparts his secret 
to his brother. Jesse proves unworthy, betrays the confidence of his 
patron, is treacherous to his brother, and breaks Judith’s heart. The 
exquisite workmanship of the story is seen in its quiet descriptions and 
delineations of Cambridgeshire scenery and life ; its pathos in the pure 
love, fidelity, and death of Judith. It is the old, old story, unspeakably 
sad, but most exquisitely told. 


Selections from the Poems of Charlotte Elliott. Author of ‘ Just 


asITam.’ With a memoir by her Sister E. B. Religious 
Tract Society. 


Charlotte Elliott was one of a age family. Her uncle, the Rev. John 
Venn, was Rector of Clapham, her grandfather was the Rev. Hen 

Venn, of Huddersfield. Her two brothers were the late Rev. H. V. 
Elliott, of Brighton, and the Rev. E. B. Elliott, author of the ‘Hore 
‘ Apocalyptice.’ She was throughout her life an invalid; in 1829 she 
seemed near her end, she lived however until 1871, and died in her eighty- 
second year. Her sister’s memoir is necessarily slight, but it is fullof ten- 
derness and piety. Charlotte Elliott belonged to the mystical side of 
Evangelicalism ; her chief spiritual guide was Cesar Malan, who was the 
means of solving religious perplexities for her; but surely one may 
question the wisdom of the advice to abstain from all reading but that 
ofthe Bible, although in Miss Elliott’s case it was in the judgment of 
her sister beneficial. We have the deepest respect for the simplicity and 
devoutness of Dr. Malan’s spirit—few more beautiful instances of godli- 
ness could be adduced. It is, however, greatly to be regretted that the 
piety of the Evangelicals generally should so sadly lack philosophical 
and human breadth. To this is to be attributed the defection from it in 
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both directions of some of the noblest minds of this generation, the 
narrow conventionalism of its religious life and literature, and the feeble 
hold that it has upon English Christianity in spite of a very general 
y 0s. gers with some of its fundamental doctrines. The Evangelical 
orm of Protestantism is most congruous with our English religiousness, 
only the mysticism, the narrow dogmas, and the lack of philosophy in 
its thought and life has hindered it from ruling the land. Miss Elliott 
was in full sympathy with that section of the Evangelical party repre- 
sented by Dr. Malan. Her hymns are full of a tender, experimental 
religiousness, just as some of the hymns of the Sacramentarians are. A 
feeling of mystical fervour inspires both; the result diverges only where 
positive dogma is introduced. The volume contains upwards of a hundred 
pieces, some of them very beautiful, the expression of a suffering as well 
as of a devout soul. 


Living Voices. Selections chiefly from Recent Poetry. With a 
Preface by His Grace the ArcHBIsHoP oF CANTERBURY. 
Strahan and Co. 

This is avery admirable selection, so far supplementing the anthologies 
of Mr. Palgrave and Dr. Trench by eschewing pretty much the older 
oe and selecting from singers of the present, from Alfred Tennyson to 

hristina Rossetti. Not only is the selection good and so far new, but 
the arrangement is wise and » Ares tg American poets are fairly 
represented, but no more ; and as the volume consists of nearly 550 pp., 
the reader has before him, in fact, the cream of recent English lyrical 

try. The only name of note that is absent is that of Mr. Swinburne. 
+ will form a very beautiful Christmas present. The Archbishop's 
preface is happily conceived. 


Lyrics of Ancient Palestine; Poetical and Pictorial: Illustrative 
of Old Testament History. Religious Tract Society. 


One of the best of the illustrated verse books that the Society has 
published. The ‘Lyrics’ are well selected, the illustrations are good, 

and generally are true to local features. Had Moses, however, been 
' put into an ark relatively so small as that which Mr. Stainland has 

rawn for him, he would have fared badly on the Nile. The book, 
however, is a charming one of its class. 


Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever. A Poem in Twelve Books. 
By Epwarp Henry BicxerstetnH, M.A. New Edition. 
Rivingtons. 

Mr. Bickersteth’s poem has attained a much greater popularity on .the 
other side of the Atlantic than it has on this; which is the case with some 
other productions of our modern literature—Mr. Charles Reade’s works, 
for instance. If we did not remember that this is also true of Dickens and 
Tennyson, and perhaps of Thackeray, it would suggest a moral respecting 
the comparative literary maturity of the two countries. Mr. Bickersteth’s 
poem, deserves more attention than it has here received, although it 
appearsin a third edition. It is the production of a graceful, devout, and 
earnest mind, and ministers in many ways to toiling and suffering faith. 
Mr. Bickersteth has the misfortune, inseparable from his theme, of some- 
times suggesting comparison with Milton. He does not soar very high, 
nor burn with — passion, even in the greatest scenes; but he describes 
smoothly and pleasantly, and with poetical afflatus enough to command 
many readers, 9 
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Poems by William Cullen Bryant. Collected and Arranged by 
Himself. Author’s Edition. Twenty-four Illustrations and 
Portrait. Henry 8. King and Co. 


| 

i This is a very beautiful reprint of the New York edition of 1871, which 
iq contains several of the venerable author’s poems not previously published. 
ay It is a very charming gift book. The type, though small, is clear; the 
a full-page illustrations are engraved by the Brothers Dalziel from 
hi drawings by Foster. We are glad to possess so neat and elegant an 
iy edition of the works of the most thoughtful, graceful, and Wordsworthian 
of American poets. 


Prose Idylls, Old and New. By the Rey. Cuarves Kinesiey, 
| Canon of Westminster. Macmillan and Co. 


The bulk of this book consists of reprints of early articles from Fraser's 
Magazine. These are the old prose idylls; the rest being, if we mistake 
not, articles from Good Words, and these are the new ones. We have 
thus brought tozether the styles of two periods, for the sketches of ‘ North 
Devon’ appeared as early as 1849, while the latest, from Good Words, was 

rinted in that periodical only a couple of years ago. If Canon Kingsley 
as gained a certain compressed and familiar directness of diction, cer- 
tainly these early papers show wonderful vivacity, and reach a playful 
abandon and wimpling clearness which he has, in his riper years, hardly 
ever equalled. This volume has a certain unity of its own—it may be 
called Mr. Kingsley’s out-of-door sketches, and belongs more to the 

Christopher North style of literature than anything else we could 

name, nae it has, of course, a distinctly individual note. Canon 

Kingsley has more of scientific exactitude of mind than Wilson ever 

had, more patience of minute observation, and power to detect and 

express nice shades of difference; while perhaps he cannot dash off 
great pictures with the facility of the Professor. But there is the 
same healthy courage, buoyant animal spirits, delight in mere motion 
and adventure, while to both, the rougher winds are right welcome. 

Mr. Kingsley contrives to impart a great deal of good information to 

era in his ‘Chalk-Stream Studies,’ and to shooting men in his 

‘ North Devon ;’ whilst he ever and anon lapses into scientific exposition 

of the liveliest kind, and varies it with descriptive passages of the 

rarest excellence. The book is altogether a delightful one—it exhibits 

the author’s best traits, and cannot fail to infect the reader with a 

love of nature and of out-door life and its enjoyments. It is well cal- 

culated to bring a gleam of summer, with its pleasant associations, into 
the bleak winter-time; while a better companion for a summer ramble 
could hardly be found. From ‘Ocean to Sea,’ we should mention, 
ives a most picturesque account of a very interesting portion of 
rance. We have noticed, however, many instances of incorrectness in 
minor points. 

The Friendship of Books and other Lectures. By the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. Edited, with a Preface, by T. Hucues, M.P. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. Hughes’ preface seeks chiefly to vindicate Mr. Maurice from the 
| criticism of Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his ‘ Literature and Dogma,’—which 
Md affirms that ‘ in theology he passed his life beating the bush with deep 
tl ‘ emotion, and never starting the hare,’ and which he meets mainly by a 
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tu quoque ; the strictures of Mr. Morley on Mr. Maurice’s ‘Theory of 
Conscience ;’ Mr. Darwin’s theory of the ‘ Origin of Species’ as criticised 
by Mr. Maurice ; and the passage in Mr. Mill’s autobiography, in which 

¥. Maurice’s amusing faculty for finding all conceivable things in the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England is noted. We have, we think, read 
almost everything that Mr. Maurice has written; and notwithstanding 
Mr. Hughes’ protestation we think that Mr. Arnold is right. We have 
often sorely puzzled ourselves over Mr. Maurice’s meaning; sometimes 
we have fai ed. to discover it, and at other times have wondered as much as 
Mr. Mill at what we have discovered. Mr. Maurice was a preacher of 
books—he made no distinction between sermons and essays. He always 
thought earnestly, and sometimes his earnestness gave great clearness to 
his writings—but he printed what he thought, as naturally and profusel 
as other men speak it. Had he printed only one-fourth as much, an 
bestowed upon it four times more literary care, he would have made a 
permanent contribution to theological literature. As it was, he was a great 
spiritual force, rather than a great teacher. His influence is felt through 
English theology, but he will have no permanent place in it; he was 
too careless about the literature of his thoughts; his books perform the 
function of sermons'only. His mental activity and his broad sympathetic 
charities were simply amazing. The lectures in this volume on Books, 
Words, Newspapers, Civilization, History, ‘The Faery Queen,’ Milton, 
Burke, &c., were delivered to various associations—one to the Royal 
Institution and several to the Working Men’s College. They are the 
outpourings of a very full mind, whose energies were wonderfully sus- 
tained at a high level; they are singularly penetrating, instructive, and 
stimulating; and are often very charming; but they would have been 
twice as good had they been half as long. ‘The criticisms that Mr. Hughes 
deprecates will, we think, be the conclusions to which the world will 
gradually settle down. We should be at a loss to single out one of 
Mr. Maurice’s many books unless it be his ‘ History of Philosophy,’ that 
will live in our literature. 


Master-Spirits. By Roserr Bucuanan. Henry 8. King and 
Co. 


Mr. Buchanan is a man of uncommon force of intellect, but he too 
much wants measure and the reticence that comes of complete self- 
respect for illustrating successfully his own ideal of criticism. ‘That 
ideal is high. It demands two things—complete self-withdrawal, in the 
sense of sinking all individual prejudice and narrowness ; and next, as 
flowing out of this, complete expression of the individual —_— On this 
account he prefers Mr. Matthew Arnold to Mr. G. H. Lewes, and even 
to Mr. R. H. Hutton, who are touched with what he calls the editorial 
leaven, the absence of which in M. Taine he rather fondly celebrates. 
But in the very manner in which this intimation is couched—the peculiar 
onus that, so to say, lies in one or two expressions he uses—he siguifi- 
cantly violates his own canon. The very word ‘ disinterested,’ on which 
he lays stress, cannot be applied to a good deal of this book, though it 
must be said that some passages in the first essay are very piquant and 
humorous, and will hurt some folks’ toes. But why does Mr. Buchanan 
trouble himself with criticism at all, when he can produce such charming 
essays as that on‘ The Birds of the Hebrides?’ This deserves to rank 
with the very best essays of Christopher North. There is a light airy 
movement in it like the waft of a wing. And what a delicious volume 
he could have given us if, content to wait for a season, he had set him- 
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self to find for this gem a more worthy companionship. ‘ Poets in 
Obscurity ’—sketches of George Heath, the moorland poet, and of 
William Miller, the nursery laureate—are excellent in their way, and if 
we may take this as an illustration of his own theory of ‘self-communi- 
cation, this article deserves to rank high; but it is, we think, somewhat 
spoiled by references to topics which Mr. Buchanan has tended rather 
to overdo. In the ‘ Scandinavian Studies’ we have insight, and occa- 
sional gracious touches, a delicacy of appreciation altogether uncommon ; 
and it must be said there is some smart writing in the review of Mr. 
John Morley’s essays. The other contents—the review of Mr. Browning's 
‘Ring and the Book’ among them—are little more than trifles; but the 
book is right readable, and frankly exhibits Mr. Buchanan’s personal 
characteristics. 


At Nightfall and Midnight : Musings after Dark. By Francis 
Jacox. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Jacox must go to a feast of books every day, and carry away the 
scraps; nay, we are tempted to think that at every meal some miracle, 
like that of the Wilderness, must be performed, and the five barley loaves 
be multiplied into twelve baskets full of fragments. He fairly distances 
our imagination of either memory or common-place books. The chief 
marvel is, that he can so accumulate his stores of quotations and allusions 
round so many out-of-the-way things—thread his variegated beads upon 
so many kinds of string. In his new volume he has chosen Darkness 
as his theme. His chapters treat of Twilight, Homewards at Nightfall, 
Shadows, a Moonlight Ride with Wordsworth, Noctambulism, Glimpses 
Within by Gazers Without, Bird’s-eye Views by Night, Wind and Rain 
by Night, Fire- gazing, Night Students, &c., through twenty-eight 
chapters; and every page of each of them choke-full of illustrative 
quotations. It is wonderful, ‘prodigious,’ and as interesting as the 
literary columns of a country newspaper. Everything, moreover, is 
exactly in its place. Mr. Jacox is a consummate artist, a mosaic worker 
whose skill never fails ; out of his rich materials he creates genuine books 
absorbing in their interest. May his common-place book never fail. We 
do not believe it ever will. 


Russian Folk-tales. By W. R. 8. Ratston, M.A., of the British 
Museum. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1873. 


In this volume, dedicated to the memory of Alexander Afanasief, abun- 
dant use is made of the extraordinary amount of material prepared by that 
learned writer. But the editor and translator has not confined unas to the 
Skaskas or Russian folk-tales which have been accumulated by this author, 
but has taken advantage of the collections of Khudyakof, Erlerwein, and 
others. He has, however, wisely abstained from reciting those legends 
which Gubernatis so recently introduced to our notice when illustrating 
from Scandinavian sources the wide diffusion of the early Aryan myths, 
and the extraordinary prevalence of the Beast Epos. Mr. Ralston is not 
like Sig. Gubernatis, obviously bent upon any special theory of the origin 
of these extraordinary stories, which undoubtedly have many variants, 
and are more or less connected with each other. The mythological 
portion of the present collection of Russian folk-tales is ped occupied 
with impersonations of evil. They doubtless have some remote reference 
to the malign forces of nature, but are mainly silent on the deeper 
questions of sin and redemption. The Skaskas, which describe ‘ Frost 
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as a wooer of maidens,’ are highly picturesque and easily unravelled, 

and involve a certain moral lesson. The geographical legends of the meta- 

morphosis into rivers of Dnieper, Volga, and Dvina, are highly curious. 

A story resembling ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,’ or a combination of the 

‘Leaven-tree ’ myth with the legendary cunning of the Fox, the ‘ Rip-van- a} 

‘ Winkle’ legend, numerous ghost stories and vampire horrors, and a vast 

amount of rare and curious lore on the variations of these stories occupy 

some chapters. The volume contains material enough to make a hundred 

Christmas books, at the reading of which the eyes of our young people 

would become wide as saucers. Mr. Ralston also has accumulated and 

classified much valuable information for the use of those who wish to 
compare Teutonic or Celtic legend with that due to Sclavonian sources. 

Oxford and Cambridge: their Colleges, Memories, and Associations. 
By the Rev. Freprerick B.A., with Engravings 
by Mr. Enpwarp Wuymprr, F.R.G.S. Religious Tract 
Society. 

This is a useful as well as an interesting and ornamental book. Now 
that the universities have become really national institutions, every 
class of society has an interest in them, and will send to them its repre- 
sentatives. A cheap, elegant, and popular description of the colleges of 
each, with plentiful illustrations, together with an account of the uni- 
versity system, religious life in each university, and the most prominent 
and interesting sites and scenes in each town, was a desideratum. Mr. 
Arnold writes ina thoroughly catholic spirit. Althcugh he does not men- 
tion Nonconforming Churches as forming any part of the religious life of 
Oxford or Cambridge, he renders full justice to their Puritan names and 
associations. Thereis, in truth, but little to be said about Nonconformist 
religion in Oxford and Cambridge, so far as just now it is represented by 
buildings; but Robert Robinson and Robert Hall are names in connec- 
tion with Cambridge of note enough in sacred literature and oratory to 
have deserved a recognition. Happily, Cambridge Nonconformity has 
rolled away the reproach of its unworthy buildings. In the new Congre- 
gational Church, now nearly completed, it has no cause for shame. When 
will Oxford Nonconformists follow the example? It is an unspeakable 
cause for regret that Nonconformist students at the universities should 
haye not only their principles to maintain, but the discredit of some of 
the worst church buildings in England, the population of the two places 
being taken into account. We very heartily commend Mr. Arnold’s 
interesting and elegant volume with its capital illustrations. 

The French Humorists, from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth 
Century. By Watrer Besant, M.A. Richard Bentley 
and Sons. 

Mr. Besant is an indefatigable plodder among the literary dust of 
earlier French literature, and his ekaey is rewarded by frequent finds 
of interesting material. This, with ingenuity and skill, he works up into 
his biographical or literary structure. He is essentially a literary anti- 
quarian, rather than historian or critic, and sometimes is guilty of the 
proverbial dryness of his order. But his essays on the whole are interest- 
ing as well as informing. Incident, allusion, and quotation are gathered 
from a wide field of reading, the poetical quotations being rendered into 
English with much skill, although he lacks the literary power and eleva- 
tion which in his analogous volume on the ‘ Renaissance’ Mr. Walter 
Pater has so remarkably shown. 
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- After a short chapter on the Chanson, Mr. Besant devotes eighteen 
chapters to as many writers, beginning with Rutebeuf, the Trouvére of the 
thirteenth century, and ending with Beranger. Clement Marot is omitted, 
together with the humorists of the fifteenth century, because they were 
discussed in a previous work on early French poetry. Voltaire is omitted, 
simply because adequate space for treating him could not be found in a 
single volume. It would be unsatisfactory and useless in a notice like 
this to flit from paper to paper, and attempt a characterization of each in 
asentence. We must content ourselves by saying that a book which, 
with adequate learning and skill treats of the ‘ Romance of the Rose, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Regnier, Scarron, Boileau, La Fontaine, Moliére, 
Regnard, and Beaumarchais, must necessarily be rich in literary interest. 
To literary students, the chapters on more obscure men like Rutebeuf 
will be even more interesting and valuable. When one thinks of the 
genius for keen, polished, and audacious satire, in which the French have 
always been so pre-eminent, of the persistence of its type, from cen 
to century, of the large element of classical literature which it consti- 
tutes, and of the important part, political and social, which it has played 
in French history, one must feel that Mr. Besant has laid English 
readers under a great obligation by thus putting into their hands a series 
of sketches, which will give them an adequate conception of the main 
points of this peculiar domain, and enable a just judgment of the authors 
of some of the masterpieces of French literature. 


The Periods of the History of English Literature in Sketches ; 
followed by a Third Newly Augmented Edition of F. M. 
Cowan’s Chronological Critical ‘Table of English Litera- 
ture. Amsterdam: P. N. van Kampen. 


Mr. Cowan’s method is rapidly and broadly to sketch successive periods 
of English literature, pointing out their general characteristics; and to 
petit to the sketch of each period a chronological list of its principal 
writers, and of the chief works of each, with short critical notes ; primary 
works being distinguished from secondary by a difference of type. The 
writers are arranged numerically, to enable reference from the general 
sketch. ‘The result is a very useful manual, differing in some respects 
from any other of its class. As might be expected, it is not perfect. 
Singular omissions occur, and names like these of Deans Milman and 
Stanley, and Edward A. Freeman are put as subordinate, while all the 
honours of special type and characterization are done to Sir Archibald 
Alison and W. H. Dixon. The work is an outline map of English and 
American literature, which will be very convenient to students. As an 
English book from the Dutch press, it is singularly free from typo- 
graphical errors. 


Essays. By Joun Foster. Religious Tract Society. 


An elegant and cheap edition of the celebrated volume of ‘ Essays’ 
which, on its first publication, gave Mr. Foster a distinguished place 
among the most original and vigorous thinkers of his day. Phe important 
Introductory Essay to Doddridge’s ‘ Rise and Progress,’ written for 
‘ Collins Series,’ is appended. We are glad to see such a book in 'the 
Tract Society’s list. Foster is a fine tonic after a course of ordinary 
religious literature. 
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Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have published new editions of The 
Dying Saviour and the Gipsy Girl, and other Stories. By Marte Hatt 
(neé SIBREE), originally published under the much more distinctive title 
‘Sermons from the Studio; ’ half a dozen as graceful and charming art- 
stories as recent years have seen. A writer who can do so well should 
surely do more: and of Busy Hands and Patient Hearts, a very 
touching story of a poor blind Dresden boy, restored to sight by an 
operation for cataract, performed by a kind physician, and of the faith 
and love of his widowed mother and little sister.—Columbus ; a Historical 
Play. In five acts. By Epwarp Rose. (Effingham Wilson.) Although the 
copy of this play sent to us is marked ‘ Acting Edition,’ we hardly can think 
it likely to have success upon the stage—it is too uniformly sombre and 
stately. It isa dramatic poem, of considerable merit. The characters of 
Columbus and his son Diego are well conceived and rendered, as are 
Beatrice and Maria, whom they respectively love ; and the pride, jealousy, 
and unscrupulousness of the Bishop Fonseca, and the nobles of Ferdinand’s 
court. There is real pathos in the closing scenes which depict Columbus 
sent home, bound, and his death, with his heart-broken Beatrice in his 
arms. Mr. Rose is capable of rising worthily to a great dramatic 
situation; as, for example, in the crisis of the mutiny, just when land is 
discovered, and in the noble soliloquy of Columbus, on his discovery.— 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have added to their series of American 
authors Mrs. Whitney’s Gayworthys, one of the best of recent American 
stories, and William Carleton’s Farm Ballads. The latter are new to 
us—they seem to be genuine productions of farm life, and are clever and 
telling in versification. One or two of them, Betsy and I are Out, and 
How Betsy and I Made up, may claim to be something more, and should 
win popular favour. There is, too, a good deal of rich humour in Uncle 
Sammy. The ballads are decidedly clever.—Messrs. Smith and Elder 
have published a neat pocket edition, in good type, of Thackeray’s Four 
Georges. Ithas tempted us again to read one or two of the lectures. We 
are glad that their manly, scathing, kindly characterization, andsympathies 
should again appeal to — readers. Few books do more to purify 
the moral atmosphere of history.— Abel Drake's Wife. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) The success of Mr. Saunders’ subsequent novels, 
especially ‘ Hirrell,’ has drawn attention again to his first production. 
It isa clever and touching tale of the lower grades of Lancashire life. It 
arrested critical attention on its first publication, but it needed ‘ Hirrell’ 
to recall and fix it. It will probably maintain its place, as both in feel- 
ing and construction it is one of the best stories of its class. It appears 
now as a volume of Messrs. King’s popular fiction.—The Brothers Rantzau, 
a Story of the Vosges. By MA. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN (Sampson Low), 
appears in acheap edition. Its charming delineation of still life in an 

tian mountain village is most perfect, and contrasts strikingly with 
the battle pieces of the same authors.—Gabriel Denver. By OLIVER 
Mapox Brown. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Mr. Brown possesses con- 
siderable descriptive powers, but he is very deficient in dramatic repre- 
sentation. He tells the story, describing the way in which the dramatis 
persone move and feel—but they are scarcely ever permitted to exhibit 
themselves in dialogue. The story is almost morbid in its gloomy anatomy. 
Gabriel Denver, an Australian settler, of taciturn ways, is persistently 
wooed by his cousin Deborah, a hard angular woman, to whom he is 
under pecuniary obligation. In an evil moment he promises her that if 
she should be of the same mind at the end of a year he will marry her. 
Two or three months before the year expires he starts for England, to 
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take possession of a fortune, which, by the intestacy of a distant relative, 

he unexpectedly inherits. Deborah insists upon a him. He 

falls piadiounicky in love with Laura, a beautiful girl, who is a fellow- 

passenger; and his love is reciprocated. The development of this passion, 

; under the peculiar conditions of a long voyage, and under the watchful 
. jealousy of Deborah, is described with a minute anatomy; as is the 
ee urning ship to which Deborah has set fire, and the four days’ expo- 
i sure of the t in a boat, the only survivors, and their agony from 
ie hunger and thirst. Itis a book of horrors, but described with a good 
he. deal of Edgar Poe like power.—Margaret and Elizabeth ; a Story of the Sea. 
at By Karertne Saunpers. (Henry 8. King andCo.) A little confusion 
Bee in the latter part of the story mars the effectiveness of a well-conceived 
and well-written tale, intended to set forth the moral power of minister- 
ing pity and womanly sympathy. The incident of Margaret’s flight on 
her wedding day is not very natural; but there is a good deal of pathos 
and dramatic power in the working out of the pitying and faithful love of 
Elizabeth. The discovery of her husband by Hector Browne would occur 
only in a novel; but the improbability of incident is condoned by the 
pure and tender feeling which imbues the whole, and by the literary skill 
and beauty of its style.—Allegories and Tales. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Epwarp Heryaare, M.A. (Rivingtons.) There is a good deal of delicate 
feeling and graceful fancy in these papers; some of them are short fables ; 
others, ‘Anima,’ for instance, thinly disguised sermons ; all are true and 
tender in religious feeling, and none of them exceed three or four pages in 
length.—My Lady Ludlow, and other Tales ; included in ‘ Round the Sofa,’ 
By Mrs.Gasketu. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The publishers have done 
well in substituting for the new volume of their cheap edition of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s works the title of the first story for that of the fancy frame work 
under which these half dozen tales were originally published. It is longer 
than all the rest put together, and is a very charming novelette.— 
Mike Howe ; the Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land. By JAMES BoNWICK, 
F.R.G.S. (Henry 8S. King and Co.) A_ story founded upon facts, 
and illustrating the social state of Van Diemen’s Land half a cen- 
ti ago. The story is told in a plain, straightforward way, the 
author relying mainly on the interest of the incidents. The want of 
continuity in the account of the bushranger’s end alone prevents its 
being a scene of great excitement. Leila should have killed him. 
Mr. Bonwick may have narrated the facts, but the art suffers.— 
—Messrs. G. Bell and Sons have added to their ‘ Bohn’s Libraries’ some 
interesting and important volumes. Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann 
and Soret. Translated from the German by JoHN OXENFORD. Only Boswell’s 
Johnson can compare in interest with Eckermann’s fascinating work. As 
Goethe’s secretary, he was his constant companion and literary associate 
from 1824 until his death in 1832. Mr. Oxenford’s English edition has 
the advantage over the German original, that it incorporates in proper 
chronological order Eckermann’s third or supplemental volume. This 
very charming book is now brought within the reach of all readers.— 
The Poems of Schiller. Translated by Epcar A. Bowrina. Second edition, 
revised. Mr. Bowring’s translations were published twenty years ago, 
and at once won attention as a spirited and faithful rendering of the great 
lyrical poet. The present edition is carefully revised, and minor mistakes 
and inaccuracies are corrected. We think, however, that the rendering 
of some of the lyrics, the ‘ Lay of the Bell’ for instance, is inferior to 
that of Lord Lytton’s. Some of the rhythyms halt, and some of the 
rhymes are dissonant, e.g., ‘misnomer’ and ‘diploma,’ p. 327. Like 
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Goethe, Schiller will be translated again and again.—Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. By AGNES SrrickLaAnD. ‘Two Vols. The life of 
Mary originally formed part of the ‘ Lives of the Queens of Scotland.’ 
It has been long out of print, and is here therefore reprinted in a 
cheap form, uniform with the ‘Lives of the Queens of England.’ The 
merit of picturesque and fascinating narrative cannot be denied to Miss 
Strickland, but her Tory prejudices are so strong that she can be regarded 
only as one of the special pleaders of history. She sees only one side, 
cites only one class of evidence. No pretence of judicial inquiry is made. 
Mary is, of course, a royal saint. e evidence to the contrary adduced 
by . Froude and Mr. Burton will, however, with candid minds, be 
deemed overwhelming. Still Miss Strickland has recent writers, such as 
Mr. Hosack and Professor Petit, on her side. Her character is one of 
the permanent controversies of history. We should not, however, wish 
our own children to receive lessons in history from Miss Strickland.— 
hl Rival: A Story. By Sypnry Mostyn. Three vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley). This story strengthens into a firmer tone and greater interest 
than its beginning promises. It opensvery lackadaisically, and throughout, 
never gets free from a somewhat puling sentimentalism. One does, how- 
ever, get interested in the fate of the heroine. Poor Lily is the wife of a 
drunken husband, whose brutality drives her to the point of suicide. 
He leaves her, and after a period of purgatory with a hard spinster 
aunt, she escapes under her maiden name into the first heaven of 

overness life. Meanwhile her husband dies in Australia. Engaged 

y Sir Thomas Maudesley as governess to his youngest daughter, she un- 
consciously becomes the rival of Kitty the eldest, who is to be married, 
it is understood, to her old playmate Mr. Rodney. Mr. Rodney does not 
see it, especially after he has seen Lily, whom, after an explanation with 
Sir Thomas, he marries. Kitty, full of deadly hate, plans a malignant 
and mean revenge, which she somewhat clumsily executes; the chief 
misery, however, comes from a mistaken identity. The novel is a weak 
one, and one is forced to skip the sentiment ; but we do get thoroughly 
interested in the fate of poor Lily, and are glad to leave her in the third 
heaven of perfect wifely bliss.—Heathergate. Two Vols. (Henry 8S. King 
and Co. ‘Heathergate’ is somewhat too much of achronicle. The interest 
is distributed over too many characters, and it needs some effort on the 
= of the reader, in the earlier part of the story especially, to retain a 

nowledge of their respective belongings. Some halt dozen love stories, 
marriages, and deaths occur in the story—our interest being claimed by 
another as one drops ; and its personages are distributed over the earth. 
This artistic defect in construction, and a certain outsideness of looking 
at things which is the result of it, greatly impairs the excellence of a 
well-written book. The scene is the Eastern Highlands, and the time, 
the American War, in the early part of this century. The strength of 
the story is its local colouring and its well executed contrasts of cha- 
tracter, to which some interest is given by the delineation of an Episcopal 
minister and circle in the midst of Scottish Presbyterianism. he 
Aberdonian dialect is plentifully introduced, and will be exciting enough 
to Scotchmen. A good deal of shrewd Scotch good sense is introduced 
under cover of it, especially in the mouth of Jemima Clavers. Itisa 
genuine piece of work, and is worth reading, its structural defects 
notwithstanding.—In the Isle of Wight. A Novel. Two Vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) There is not much to be said of this story. It has neither 
strength, depth, nor brilliancy. It is a mechanical narrative of numerous 
fallings in love—often abruptly—and without any delineation of under- 
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lying processes. The contrast of the two brothers, Henry and Gilbert, is 
airly maintained. Gilbert, a fickle, handsome, brilliant soldier, falls in 
love with Elsie, who is engaged, but without much affection on her part, 
to his elder brother Henry, a clergyman. Henry discovers their mutual 
passion, and releases her; but Gilbert falls in love, and makes an offer 
to Maud Fortescue while engaged to Elsie. Maud rejects him, and at the 
very time he receives a telegram to say that she is dying from a fall from 
her horse. Henry afterwards marries Elsie’s sister, and facile Gilbert 
marries his cousin Mira. That is all, and the telling is very poor.— 
Only a Butterfly. By Grorctana M. Crarx. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
This is not so much a story as a study of character. Hilda, a girl of 
seventeen, goes to reside for twelye months with Mrs. Eve and her grave 
literary son Michael, a man of five and thirty. The study exhibits the 
development of a passionate feeling for Michael in Hilda. ‘There is 
literally no incident. The psychological exhibition of her character, and 
the growth of her feeling, which is the entire aim of the writer, is cleverly 
done, showing how in her butterfly nature dislike rapidly changes into 
affection, interest into passion, which seems as if it would break the little 
heart she has. Twelve months after her departure, as half a dozen lines 
inform us, she has lost her grief and her love, and is married to some 
one else. It is a curious study of a peculiar type of womanhood.—The 
Heir of Reddesmont. A Novel. Three Volumes. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
This novel is altogether free from pretence, although it is somewhat sen- 
sational, and it has not much power. It isa piece of complicate ingenuity, 
put together with skill, and developed entirely by its incidents. The 
writer has but little dramatic faculty, the various characters converse 
very much in the same style. The chief interest gathers round the 
mysterious Jesuit, while the chief incident is connected with his 
brother William. The character of Father Walter is well sustained, 
that of Old Mattie is somewhat too etherialized, while that of Mrs. 
Reddesmont collapses altogether. Those who read novels for their 
incident will get interested in the fortunes of William. — Golden 
Grain. By B. L. Farsxon. (Tinsley Brothers.) Among Christmas 
numbers . Farjeon’s little tale deserves special mention, for its 
tender human sympathy with misery, even when it passes into sin, 
and its delicate discriminations between the evil of brutal debasement, 
and the evil of ignorance and hard circumstance. Few living writers 
know the lower classes so well, or can describe them so graphically 
and pathetically. Mr. Farjeon keeps hold of our sympathies by never 
letting go the bright thread of sentiment, poetry, and virtue which is 
wrought into the lowliest and almost the worst life. The author of 
‘ Joshua Marvel’ is a preacher of the brotherhood of rich and poor, more 
powerful, graphic, po tender than any other since Dickens.— Lyrics of 
Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by W. Davenport Apams. (Henry 8. King and Co.)— 
English Sonnets. A Selection. Edited by Jonn Drnnis. Two charming 
and scholarly pocket volumes of poetry, exquisitely printed, the con- 
tents of which are sufficiertly indicated by their titles. Both editors 
annotate their pieces just sufficiently for information. Perhaps in 
both volumes some pieces are included scarcely worth preserving, but 
each collection, as a whole, is very choice.— Arlon Grange, and a 
Christmas Legend. By ALFRED Author of ‘ The 
‘ Story of a Life,’ ‘Harold Erle,’ &c. (Provost and Co.) ‘The artist’s 
edition’ of this poem is a work of wonder as far as the printer and 
binder have been concerned in it, and it bids fair to enjoy yet greater 
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distinction from the profuse illustration to which it is destined. The 
purpose of Mr. Gibbs is obviously noble, and he shows in the succes- 
sive cantos of this metrical novel, the sanctity and dignity of honest 
work, the sustaining force of a true and pure love, and the victory of 
faith. He begs his critics not to tell his story, however harshly they may 
judge his poetical demerits. We will not deprive the readers of maps coe 
of any fo ag that they may derive from the suspense. We i 


some of the lyrical pieces introduced into the narrative exceedingly. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Religious Thought in England, from the Reformation to the end of 
the last Century ; «a Contribution to the History of Theology. 


By the Rev. Jonn Hunt, M.A. Volume III. Strahan 
and Co. 


Mr. Hunt’s third volume is, in our opinion, the most instructive and 
fascinating of the entire work. He has brought this magnum opus toa 
conclusion in a manner which does him great credit. The industry, 
patience, and impartiality with which the difficult task has been pursued 
cannot be too warmly praised. It would be wonderful if he did not 
offerd susceptibilities on every side. Every section of Christian theology 
and ecclesiastical proclivity must be content to see the idol of its literary 
reverence pre rh here of all associated charms, and set naked in this 
pantheon side by side with some redoubtable rival. But on scarcely a 
single occasion does the author speak his own mind. The controversy 
is carried on, if not in the words of the writers whom he reviews, yet in 
fair epitomes of their ideas. The distinct voice, the sum-total which any 
particular divine contributed to the thought of his age often looks ludi- 
crously small, compared with the greatness of the name and influence 
with which he is credited. Some, Bishop Wilson, for instance, and 
William Law, who have filled a large space in human reverence, are 
considerably plucked; others whose direct influence on later contro- 
versies has been comparatively lost sight of, rise up from obscurity 
in virtue of their influence on succeeding literature, as the works of 
Conyers Middleton and Thomas Morgan. It would be unfair to our 
author to suppose that he does more than attempt to present an 
outline of religious thought. The reader ought not to expect from him 
a history of the religion of England during these centuries. In such 
a review, it would have been imperative to have weighed sentiments 
and the results of controversies and personal influence, and the fol- 
lowing of men of mark as well as the effect on the life of multitudes of 
current or contested ideas. Here, however, we are rather walking 
through a gallery of sculpture and of monumental effigies, which give us 
little notion of the roaring tide of human life from which they are little 
more than the cold and crystallized precipitate. What we said in 
noticing the second volume, we are disposed to repeat on reviewing the 
third, that the author can scarcely conceal his special sympathy with 
the Deists. Extraordinary space was devoted to them in the second 
volume, and scarcely less is afforded them in this. He is frequently and 
almost slyly insisting on their ‘triumph,’ and on the adoption of their 
main principles by the ‘ noisy boasters,’ who claimed to be the apologists . 
of Revelation. Still we frankly admit the clearness, fulness, and candour 
with which the arguments of Butler and Clarke are marshalled. It 
would not be easy to point to a better exposition of the immortal 
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* Analogy,’ or a more succinct account of the ‘demonstration’ of Clarke, 
than those which our author has introduced into the body of his work. 
There is some truth in the allegation that Butler in a side issue declared 
that virtue, that ‘conduct’ was the principal part of Christianity, that 
repentance and amendment of life were the universal conditions of salva- 
tion, apart, that is, from any doctrinal orthodoxy or even Christian faith. 
But Mr. Hunt — to charge Butler with inconsistency in subse- | 
yg. laying such stress on the facts of the Christian dispensation as 
to imply that these were in fact the principal part, the differentia of 
Christianity. But the word Christianity is used by Butler in two differ- 
ent senses, as the end which it is eminently adapted to produce, and as 
the intellectual process by which that Mg, is more surely secured. 

The lists and brief expositions of the Boyle and Bampton Lectures 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century form a very interesting 
feature of the volume ; but its chief attraction is found in the concluding 
chapter, which is written with a singularly firm and masterly hand. There 
are numerous passages which we should gladly insert, which set forth the 
illogical position of the High Church party with singular felicity. Such 
as, ‘ they introduced the germ of a doctrine concerning the Church which 
* carried in its bosom destruction to the principles of the English Refor- 
‘mation. The theory of a visible Church with authority was not tenable 
* by those who rejected the authority of the only Church which has any- 
‘thing like a claim to be the one society which Christ Himself 
* established. The High Churchman is illogical, and that alone has saved 
‘him from the Church of Rome. He inverted the Catholic theory. 
‘Instead of accepting a church which presented itself as a united 
* society, he went in search of a succession of bishops, which, even if 
‘ proved, did not give the unity nor certainty of faith for preserving 
‘ which, according to Ireneus and Tertullian, that succession was ap- 
‘pointed. The true Church could secure a succession of bishops, but a 
* succession of bishops could not make a true church,’ p. 369. Elsewhere 
he says, ‘The desire for a visible church with authority seems to be a 
* craving which no logic can annihilate.’ ‘Its existence in the Church 
‘of England is mainly due to the antagonism of the sects, and these 
‘have been able to throw it off chiefly through seeing how untenable it 
‘is in the Church of England, and through the consciousness that with 
‘ themselves it would be less tenable still.” It might be more just to say 
that they hold the conception incompatible with the essence of Chris- 
tianity, and the true nature of the body of Christ. In the somewhat 
whimsical association of the Deists with the Methodists in this common 
repudiation or independence of the external evidences of Christianity, 
we are a little surprised that he does not make reference to the strong 
language held by the Westminster Assembly that ‘our full persuasion 
‘ and assurance of the infallible truth and Divine authority of Scripture 
‘is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
* with the word in our hearts.’ Mr. Hunt does refer to Halyburton’s 
reply to Lord Herbert, but makes no allusion to the elaborate treatise, 
in which that writer utterly repudiated the external evidences of the 
faith for the direct inward witness of the Spirit to their Divine reality. 
The writer of these volumes justly asks for a reversion of the sweeping 
condemnation of the religious thought of the eighteenth century, and we 
think he has — ample evidence of the breadth and variety of its 
wnemaies: and of the victories it has obtained. The volumes are a re- 
markable specimen of dispassionate and calculated criticism, of self- 
acting, impartial controversy. 
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The History of Jesus of Nazara, considered in its connection with 
the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. By Dr. 
Tueopore® Keim. Translated from the German. Voi I 
Williams and Norgate. 


This is the first volume of a theological library, to be selected by a 
committee of gentlemen, —— as arule to more advanced schools 
of thought, represented by the names of Dr. Tulloch, Mr. Jowett, 
Dean Stanley, James Martineau, S. Davidson, and Mr. Picton. Accord- 
ing to the — it will furnish to English readers the best results 
of recent theological investigations on the Continent, without reference 
to doctrinal considerations. It is projected on the avowed ground that 
Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library is too much restricted to authors 
of a more conservative cast of thought. The school to be represented is 
indicated by the names of Ewald, Hupfeld, F. C. Bauer, Zeller, Rothe, 
Keim, Schrader, Hausrath, Néldeke, &. The works selected to commence 
with are Bauer's ‘ Paul, his Life and Works ;’ Bauer's ‘ Christianity and 
the Church in the First three Centuries ;’ Zeller’s ‘ Acts of the Apostles ; 
Ewald’s ‘ Prophets of the old Testament ;’ Kuenen’s ‘The Religion of 
Israel ;’ and Keim’s ‘ Life of Jesus of Nazara.’ To those capable of 
using them a knowledge of works such as are proposed will be of great 
service; the evil is that so many are not qealtlied either by general 
scholarship or sound judgment, but are led away as by a new revelation 
by any work that professes liberalism beyond that of the orthodox 
writers with whom they have been familiar. There is, however, no help 
for it, men cannot be saved by — sequestrated ; and as it is better 
for men generally to be perfected by temptation—even though some 
perish in the testing—so it is better for truth that all tests of scholar- 
ship and theory should be applied to it. 

e strongly object, however, to the assumption in the prospectus 
and in Dr. Deim s somewhat self complacant preface that freedom 
and intelligence are the exclusive possession of those who break 
away from the conclusions of orthodox’ belief. It is an unpardonable 
arrogance as well as a contradiction of fact for any class of thinkers to 
assume that they alone are independent, and are ‘less biassed by theolo- 
gical prepossessions.’ A long and somewhat extensive acquaintance with 


‘ various schools of thought leads us to the very strong conclusion that the 


prepossessions of scepticism against orthodoxy are far stronger, more un- 
reasonable, and bitter, generally speaking, than the prepossessions of 
orthodoxy against scepticism : one need only read the periodical literature 
which expresses its critical judgments of such thinkers to be convinced of 
this. It is to them simply an impossible conception that in the exercise 
of absolute freedom men should reach orthodox conclusions; which we 
venture to say is simply an impertinence. 

Dr. Keim’s ‘ Life of Jesus,’ the introductory volume of which is 
before us, is a work of considerable ability. It is fair in its judg- 
ments, and moderate in its conclusions, and is altogether free from 
the extravagances and intolerance of works like those of Strauss 


and Schenkel. Its spirit is that of Schleiermacher, and Neander, | 


although, of course, not according exactly with either. The present 
volume is almost entirely occupied with a critical examination 
of the sources of information. These are classified as—(l) Pre- 
Christian Sources, Jewish and Gentile, such as Josephus, Tacitus, 
&e., although to call these pre-Christian sources is somewhat of an 
anachronism ; (2) Christian sources, such as Patristic and Apocryphal 
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literature, outside the New Testament; and the witness of the Apostle Paul 
and of the four Evangelists within it. The characteristics and authority 
of the four gospels are treated at great length, and generally in a 
candid spirit, although to some of the conclusions reached we should 
demur. Although Dr. Keim contends for the Greek original of Matthew 
and its preponderating unity, he thinks that ‘essentially consistent 
*‘ additions were made to the gospei after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
‘a zealous Jewish Christian contributor.’ This assumption of the higher 
criticism thus to discriminate the congruous elements of an ancient 
composition has been carried by Ewald to the length of absurdity, and 
is, we venture to think, at the risk of being writ down ignorant, utterly 
preposterous, and impossible.. Luke, Dr. Keim thinks, was ‘ written 
‘long after the destruction of Jerusalem ;’ probably about the year 70. 
‘ The new, unhealthy, and perverted spirit of Ebionitism and of dualism ’ 
enters into it, the writer having had ‘ access to our Matthew in its older 
* form—Matthew without the preliminary history and later additions.’ 
‘ A Samaritan source is also very obvious.’ Mark was probably written 
about the year 100, and certainly not by John Mark, the companion of 
Peter. Naturally Dr. Keim bends his chief strength to the criticism of 
John. His general conception of the aim of the writer is a noble and 
spiritual one, which can hardly, we think, be gainsaid, and his general 
characterizations are very fine. But we demur to his conclusion that 
the book was written about 110-120, and that the apostle John was not 
its author; but either John the Presbyter, or some anonymous writer, 
who ‘ made an artistic use of the apostle’s name.’ The data upon which 
this conclusion is reached seem to us eminently dogmatic and unsatis- 
factory. Neither can we accept his depreciations of the historic 
elements in John on the ground of the subjective idealism of the writer ; 
although his arguments on this point are far more plausible. They are, 
however, amenable to the charge of subjective idealism, which he brings 
against the evangelist. Dr. Keim has not yet developed his dogmatic 
conceptions of Christ. The following sentence, however, indicates at 
the least an Arian standpoint:—‘ Jesus has by no means claimed the 
‘equality with God which the gospel (of John) gives him, but he was 
* assured that he was one with God, and of this belief, a later school of 
‘ thought, in order to avert theater separations between God and the 
‘ world, has sought to find the roots in an essential equality between God 
* and Jesus. . . . He by no means possessed perfect wisdom and virtue 
‘ from the first, and neither at the beginning nor end was he all-knowi.g 
‘ and all-mighty, but he was the marvellous man of God, with exceeding 
‘ and divine powers, and became, when he was perfected, the exponent 
‘ of the extreme wisdom of God, and the purest expression of virtue in 
human nature.’ 

Some chapters on the groundwork of the life of Jesus the volume also 
contains, in which the politicaland religious state of the Jews are discussed 
with great scholarship, originality, and breadth. We have only to add 
that the translation reads very smoothly, and could not be distinguished 
from an original vernacular work 
Essays, Biblical and Ecclesiastical, Relating Chiefly to the Autho- 

rity and the Interpretation of Holy Scripture. By Reve 
Henry Buresss, LL.D. Longmans. 1878. 

Dr. Burgess has long been known as a patient and learned explorer in 
the less uented paths of Biblical and ecclesiastical learning. His 
translation from the Syriac of the metrical homilies of St. Ephrem 
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Syrus, and of the festal letters of St. Athanasius, has rendered certain 
aspects of the life and experience of the early Christians quite accessible 
to the English student. Dr. Burgess has for many years, with liberal 
and enlightened feeling, conducted the editorial department of valued 
contemporary journals, and has contributed to their pages essays of 
various importance. They have been characierized by sound sense, and 
written in a spirit which would not allow compromise either with the 
evangelical or ecclesiastical position of the Church of England. Man 
of these essays are reprinted in the volume before us. he clergy of 
denominations might read with eminent advantage the paper on the 
‘Defects of Clerical Education.’ The essay on ‘ The Literature of the Song 
‘of Songs’ gives the results of Dr. Ginsburg’s elaborate Introduction 
and Commentary. The reviews of Professors Jowett and Maurice appear 
to us too much confined to exclamations, as much as to say, ‘ Only think 
‘of that.’ They do not grapple with the positions of either writer, and 
give no other impression than that Dr. Burgess was very much shocked 
by the writings of those eminent men. The paper on ‘The Earliest 
‘ Christian Writings’ is worthy of attentive perusal by all who reason 
@ priori as to what God could not have done or allowed in the matter of 
inspiration. He says truly that ‘a right perception of the relation of 
‘ the Scriptures to the early Church will lead jirst to a higher apprecia- 
‘tion of the Church itself, and secondly to a more rational and less 
‘ slavishly literal use of the New Testament in the conduct of contro- 
‘versies.’ The essays on ‘The Revision of the Bible’ are somewhat 
after date, and combat some preliminary difficulties which may be fairly 
reckoned to have been at length surmounted. The volume, as a whole, 
is an interesting record of the labours of a devout, industrious, liberal, 
and learned student of Biblical and ecclesiastical controversies. 


On Some Points in the Religious Office of the Universities. By 
Brooke Foss Westcorr, D.D. Macmillan and Co. 


A collection of half-a-dozen sermons and papers preached at Cam- 
bridge, and read at Church Congresses, brought together into one volume 
in virtue of their common reference to university life. In literary 
character they are marked by great thoughtfulness, breadth, and 
culture, not always perhaps avoiding the indefiniteness into which 
liberal feeling so often passes its strivings after philosophical breadth and 
completeness. It is not easy always to determine the exact reference of 
the lectures, nor to accept their precise inculcations. They point to ideals 
rather than define exact conditions. Their religious feeling in its spiritual 


yearnings, its amiable charities, and its devout simplicity must com- . 


mend itself to every reader. They cannot be perused without the 
reader’s deriving both intellectual satisfaction, valuable suggestion, and 
high impulse; and this is to bestow upon them very high praise. Dr. 
Westcott’s yearnings that the universities should be the home and nurse 
of religious life to their alumni, the source of missionary inspiration, 
both to excite and to encourage its work, a spiritual power in the 
elements of virtue and piety, which they impart to the manifold life of 
England, and the means of a broad and high clerical culture, are noble 
conceptions worthy of their author; nor does it detract from their 
importance that these are ideals, to which, we fear, their is little in fact to 
correspond. Lower toned, utilitarian members of the university will be 
very apt to smile at Dr. Westcott as a dreamer and an optimist, especi- 
ally in his estimates of the relation of the universities to the Episcopal 
NO. CXVI. T 
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Church and its clergy. Even he cannot rise to the conagption that they 
have largely ceased to be denominational, and—some few lingering privi- 
leges excepted, which their changed spirit will soon render impossible— 
have become national institutions. Dr. Westcott recognises as univer- 
sities only Oxford and Cambridge. In them he conceives the entire 
intellectual and religious life of the nation to have its springs. There 
is not apparently any consciousness of other university influence or exist- 
ence, and yet London, Dublin, and the Scottish universities do, we 
venture to think, count for something in an estimate of intellectual and 
religious forces. For instance, how much of the missionary work of the 
last century has had any connection whatever with either of these two 
universities ? The Scottish universities have contributed to it a good 
deal ; English Nonconformity a good deal more; the English univer- 
sities are literally nowhere ; nor do we think it likely that they will ever 
do much. The impulses that inspire the consecration of men like 
Morrison, Williams, Moffatt, and Ellis are Church influences, not Uni- 
versity influences. Even men like Henry Martyn and Bishops Patter- 
son and Mackenzie found their inspiration in their Church, not in their 
University life. Dr. Westcott reminds us of the superlative wonder of 
the Cambridge Don who, concerning some who had not had the privi- 
leges of either of the universities, exclaimed, ‘And yet they are God 
‘ Almighty’s creatures!’ *This narrowness of recognition notwithstand- 
ing, we give a very hearty word of commendation to his book. 


A Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of the 
Various Communities of Christendom. With Illustrations 
from their Original Standards. By Dr. Brenepicr 
Winer. Edited from the last edition by Rev. William B. 
Pope, Professor of Theology, Didsbury College. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 


This is the thirty-fifth volume of the fourth series of Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library, and it is one of the most valuable of the publica- 
tions issued by the publishing firm, to which theological students owe so 
large a debt. Indeed it is more strictly theological in its character than 
the majority of these translations from German sources. For the most 
part these series have consisted of Biblical commentaries and ecclesiasti- 
cal histories. Here we have a compendium of comparative symbolics 
of extreme interest and value. Dr. Winer’s great learning is a common- 
place. His Biblisches Realwirterbuch is a colossal proof of what may be 
accomplished by one industrious student, and, as is well known, has formed 
the model on which whole companies of Biblical scholars have worked 
in of dictionaries and cyclopedias of Biblical literature. 
Dr. Winer’s elaborate grammar of New Testament Greek, which has 
been frequently translated into English, is undoubtedly the standard 
work on that subject. In the volume before us there are signs of the same 
untiring research and abundant learning. A succinct bibliographical 
introduction enumerates all the principal authorities for the belief of 
different Christian communities, the Roman, Greek, Lutheran, Reformed, 
Arminian, Socinian, Quaker, and Anabaptist societies, as well as the 
illustrations, confutations, and defences of the creeds of Christendom by 
the most distinguished and representative writers. Winer is careful 
to indicate that he was not making out the history of individual opinions, 
the development of personal ideas, but the confessions of churches, and 
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the creeds of communities. These are arranged under the doctrines of 
‘ The Sources of Knowledge,’ ‘The Object of Worship,’ ‘The Original 
‘ State of Man,’ ‘ The Result of the Fall,’ ‘ The Person of Christ,‘ Redem 
tion,’ ‘ Conversion,’ ‘ Predestination,’ ‘ Justification,’ ‘ Holiness of the 
z Regenerate, ‘Loss of Grace,’ ‘Means of Grace,’ ‘Sacraments,’ ‘ The 
Church,’ ‘The Ministry.’ In every case the original authorities are quoted, 
and illustrative remarks made in a strictly impartial spirit. The editor, 
Professor Pope, has done more than translate, he has made valuable addi- 
tions to the work, bringing the Roman doctrine down to the latest develo 
ment of Papal authority. He has also thrown some interesting light on the 
deficiencies of the original work by his thoughtful ‘introduction’ of ei hey 
pages, and by the comparative tables which he has appended, and whic 
gather the results of the volume together into one comprehensive and 
masterly review. ‘his edition of Winer’s work had been previousl: 
edited by Dr. Preuss, before he succumbed to the Church of Rome, an 
it retains some of that editor’s ‘incisive notes,’ when he was controverting 
the doctrine and discipline of Rome. It is important to observe that 
until the times of the Reformation the voice of the Roman Church, 
when asserting her creed, took rather the form of a confession of her 
faith to God, and was largely contined to the fundamental questions of 
the Divine Nature and Glory. Since the Reformation, Rome in the 
Council of Trent has descended into the arena of controversy, and has 
elaborated with minuteness her faith on the nature of redemption, and 
the means of grace, and the authority of the Church. In like manner we 
have to descend to the seventeenth century before we have the confession 
of the orthodox Greek Church, as addressed to man, and as concerned with 
the method of human redemption. The speculations of modern German 
divines, and the developments of rationalism are necessarily omitted, as not 
couieg under the category of the confessions of communities. Professor 
Pope has indicated for the student how he might expand and develop 
ae of theological dogmatics into a vast cursus, or summa totius 
eologia. 


The Permanence of Christianity considered in Eight Leetures, 
preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1872, 
on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By 
Joun Ricuarp Turner Eaton, M.A. Rivingtons. 


We have read Mr. Eaton’s book with pleasure and profit, and we heartily 
commend it as a valuable contribution to the series to which it belongs. 
It indicates extensive reading in all quarters bearing upon the great 
controversies to which it relates; it bears throughout the marks of 
vigorous and independent thought ; it is marked by a spirit of the most 
candid fairness ; it is clearly and forcibly written, and it is often eloquent. 
It is a defence of Christianity, more especially against ——— 
directed against it based on the results of scientific research; and 
which, if fatal to the Christian scheme, must be also fatal to the 
existence of religion generally. The special aim of the writer is to 
establish the truth of Christianity, first, from its past continuity and 
tenacity, and, next, from its indications of ultimate permanence. his 
first lecture Mr. Eatonaffirms that the continued existence of Christianity, 
in undiminished and even increased vitality and power, after the lapse 
of eighteen centuries is, all things taken into account, a substantial 
argument for its truth. He does not deny that ‘ ancient religions, false 
‘and pernicious, have flourished through immense periods. This = been 
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‘ due to the elements of truth which they contained, “a soul of goodness 
‘in things evil.”’ Yet ‘these old-world theologies lack the criteria of 
‘permanence. .. . Their power has steadily declined ; they have long 
‘since ceased to extend the area of their beliefs. They have never yet 
‘borne the brunt of advancing civilization. The religion of Europe has 
‘ passed through storms of barbarism, persecution, and doubt, whilst over 
‘ Asia has brooded an immemorial calm, broken only by tides of military 
‘conquest’ ‘There is then good reason to believe that it must be true 
‘and will prove to be an accompaniment of human progress to the end.’ 
But it is assumed that Christianity has failed. If so, the charge must be 
sustained either ‘ by the exhibition of a fixed tendency to decline, or 
‘from a feebleness and prostration so chronic and inherent as to defy 
‘ dispute, or, lastly, from the discovery that the tenets of Christianity 
‘are incompatible with truths now very generally acknowledged, and 
‘ with that marked progress in intellectual effort which is a main ingre- 
‘ dient in the present condition of affairs.’ It is with the last of theso 
alternatives that Mr. Eaton occupies himself in the next four lectures, 
grouping the objections which he discusses under three heads—as 
involving first, the relations of causation to free agency; secondly, 
those of universal law to providential agency; and thirdly, those of 
intellectual to moral and religious action. These are all discussed at 
great length, and with much acuteness and force. In the sixth and 
seventh lectures, ‘the permanence of Christianity’ is ‘ inferred’ from 
the character of its influence, first on individuals and on society at large, 
in the times of primitive Christianity ; next, during the collapse of the 
empire; and then on European civilization and morals from the fifth 
to the fourteenth centuries; and that, too, notwithstanding the growth 
of sacerdotalism and corruption. This part of the subject is closed by 
an estimate of the testimony to the permanence of Christianity afforded 
by the Reformation, proving as it did ‘the inherent vigour of a 
‘ religion which thus in the course of ages could purify itself like running 
‘ water from the errors and defilements of ihe past.’ In the last lecture 
the argument for the permanence of Christianity is based on ‘its mis- 
sionary character and present standing. Some remarks made 
incidentally in the course of this lecture are not without  signi- 
ficance as made by a Bampton lecturer, addressing the University 
of Oxford :—‘ The usefulness of Establishments and of National Churches 
‘in preserving a just liberty of belief against sectarian or unsectarian 
‘ tyranny ; as also in combating so formidable an opponent as “the close 
* phalanx of Rome,” may be too readily forgotten. On the other hand 
‘ there is good reason to augur from the intrinsically spiritual character 
‘ of our religion, that it would, under the most voluntary system, be 
* found the most readily to flourish. But in any case the true interests 
‘ of Christianity are independent of the secularization of politics.’ 


Ritualism in its Treatment of the Divine Word. By A Mrmper 
OF THE GENERAL CounciL oF THE University or Epin- 
BuRGH. Hodder and Stoughton. 

This book is anonymous, but we are inclined to think it would have 
been better if the author had given us his name, either instead of, or in 
connection with, the descriptive title he has preferred to use. From the 
— we infer that he is a Congregational minister, for he tells us that 

is pages ‘contain the substance of an address delivered before one of 

‘our County Associations.” The work is a small volume of 160 

pages, crown 8vo, good type, We mention this because, being without 
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any table of contents, or any very marked sectional divisions, it might 
otherwise have a deterrent appearance. We learn from a short prefatory 
statement that the author proposes ‘to examine the cardinal and promi- 
‘nent doctrines of the Ritualistic or extreme High Church party of 
‘to-day.’ ‘These doctrines,’ he adds, ‘may be conveniently compre- 
‘hended under the heads: THe Worp; Tne ATONEMENT AND 
‘Mepiatorsuie or Curist; Tue Cuurcn. The first part of this 
‘ examination is here published; the rest, it is hoped, will be ready 
‘shortly.’ This first part consists of an introduction, containing several 
interesting historical touches; and one chapter in three sections, entitled 
respectively: ‘The Ritualist denies the self-evidencing power of the 
‘Divine Word;’ ‘The Ritualist disallows the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
‘ tures as a rule of faith.’ ‘ The Ritualist denies to us the right of private 
‘ judgment in matters of religion.” What we may regard as the remain- 
ing two unprinted chapters, will take up, we suppose, ‘ The Atonement,’ 
and ‘ The Church.’ The instalment before us indicates, and is the result 
of, extensive reading, great industry, and much thought. The little book 
is full of matter. It touches, in the course of its argument, on a variety 
of subjects, handles them with ability, and brings to bear in their illus- 
tration considerable learning. Here and there it sparkles with a pointed 
and easy remark, a telling anecdote, or an ~ criticism ; but in general 
the style is somewhat deficient in vivacity. The author is so seriously 
intent on the substance of his work that he requires a reader who will be 
so too. Few such, we think, will close the book without some accession 
to their knowledge, and some deepening of their convictions in relation 
to the authority of the ‘Divine Word.’ The book closes with an appen- 
dix of three or four notes, the most important of which is one containing 
quotations from a number of the ‘Fathers,’ giving their ‘ testimony to the 
* sufliciency of Scripture and the right of private-judgment.’ 


The Pastoral Care; or, Practical Hints on the Constitution, Dis- 
cipline, and Services of Congregational Churches and the 
various branches of Ministerial duty in reference to the same. 
By Samuet McAtt, Principal of Hackney College. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


This is an admirable manual of pastoral theology condensed into a 
series of practical hints ; which theological students, and young ministers 
of Congregational churches would read with advantage to themselves 
and to the churches over which they are called to preside. The advice 
is judicious and free from crotchets. If somewhat conservative of 
customs which have an ancient lineage, Mr. McAll is careful to base all 
his conclusions on Scriptural precedent. ‘The topics discussed are very 
numerous, but they are well chosen and clearly classified. 


The Structure of the Old Testament: A series of Popular Essays. 
By the Rev. Srantey Learnes, M.A., Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College, London. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a little volume of great excellence, as a popular vindication of 
the truth and inspiration of the Old Testament. Its design is to trace 
‘the pedigree’ of its different books, and to show their unity. This is 
done with great clearness, accuracy, and force of argument. On ground 
that cannot be questioned the antiquity of the various books is main- 
tained, whilst their unity is shown by their uniform recognition of the 
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Mosaic law, and by the spirit and tone by which they are pervaded. 
Nothing, indeed, like the unity of the Old Testament Scriptures is 
found in the literature of the world. That of Greece and Rome is so 
destitute of oneness of sentiment and purpose that, compared with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, Professor Leathes pronounces it little better than 
‘a heterogeneous medley.’ From first to last the Old Testament is knit 
together & an all-pervading unity. ‘Throughout the development of 
‘the history, which is necessarily the growth of ages, there is the 
‘gradual unfolding of a plan, to which every writer, unconsciously and 
in spite of himself, contributes something.’ 

Professor Leathes classifies all the books of the Old Testament under 
four heads, or divisions—the historical, prophetical, poetical, and legal. 
Ezra he regards as the centre of the historical division, because his 
mame is generally associated with the arrangement of the canon; 
Hezekiah he assumes as the representative of the prophetic era, because 
his reign was ‘the Augustan age of Hebrew prophecy ;’ David he 
makes the representative of the poetic division, because the Psalms, 
which are always connected with his name, are ‘the anthology of 
‘Scripture ;’ and Moses, he conceives, stands as the head and front of 
the legal division, because ‘he is the corner-stone of the national 
‘literature, as he is the most prominent figure in the national history.’ 
Under these heads or divisions it is shown that the Jewish history ‘is 
‘ marked with the impress of the Divine finger, and overshadowed by the 
‘Divine hand, as the incidents of no other history can pretend to be;’ 
that the prophetical writings are predictions of the future, and refer to 
the destiny of the world; that Hebrew poetry, especially the Psalms, 
possesses an abiding power and charm to which classical hymns and odes 
can lay no claim; and that in their organic unity the Old Testament 
Scriptures ‘stand pre-eminent and unique.’ 

Professor Leathes has done well to give this volume to the public, 
the contents of which were originally intended for oral delivery as 
lectures. It has our hearty commendation. 


The Words of the New Testament as Altered by Transmission and 
Ascertained by Modern Criticism for Popular Use. By Rey. 
Wiu1aM Miruiean, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen, 
and Rev. Arex Roserts, D.D., Professor of Humanity, 
Aberdeen. J. and T. Clark. 


The first part of this work is written by Dr. Roberts, and presents in 
a very lucid manner the causes, nature, and amount of various readings 
in the New Testament, and reviews the often recited story of the exist- 
ing MSS. of the New Testament. Interesting information is given with 
deference to those ancient versions and quotations which may be used in 
reciding the value of the codices at our disposal. ‘The second part of 
the work is an endeavour to reveal the process of classifying the abun- 
dant material which is now available for determining the true text. No 
hesitation is felt here by Dr. Milligan in assigning the first place to the 
MSS.; a second and third place to versions and quotations. ‘The 
‘instances must be rare indeed . . . . . when we draw a reading from 
‘ any source than a Greek manuscript.’ In a succinct and telling manner 
Dr. Milligan has indicated the kind of use to which the ancient versions 
and quotations may be put in assisting our confidence in the most 
ancient MSS., and also in discriminating between them and the much 
Jarger number of the more modern cursives.. The writers of this 
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instructive volume have stated in the third part of the work, which is 
their joint production, the changes to be made in the textus receptus, 
and how these will affect the English translation. The book will be 
ss interesting to those who have no access to more cumbrous 
and recondite sources of information. Although they are careful to state 
their personal responsibility, yet, as these authors are sitting on the 
‘ Revision Committee,’ they may to some extent indicate the conclusions 
with reference to the more important texts which that learned body will 
be found to maintain. 


Problems of Life and Mind. By Grorce Henry Lewes. First 
Series. The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I. Tribner 
and Co. 


3.‘ All the facts of consciousness, all the marvels of thought remain 
‘ whatever changes may take place in our theories regarding them.’ 
There is a sense in which this—which is Mr. Lewes’ answer to those who 
deprecate the denial of the existence of the human spirit—is true; and 
there is a sense in which it is utterly false. Those who are able to detect 
where the fallacy lies will have gone far to discriminate between the 
good and evil of this latest production of Mr. Lewes’ pen. It is true 
that the facts of our spiritual natures are not directly falsified by the 
most erroneous theory regarding them. Whatever explanation we may 
offer of their origin and nature, they remain confronting us with their 
own light and the revelation which that contains. Nevertheless, the 
perpetuation and extension of any particular theory regarding con- 
sciousness, must powerfully modify and alter it. Who does not see that 
the consciousness, or general sum of thoughts and conceptions of the 
present age must have been very different from what it is, if, for 
example, previous generations had believed mind to have been a mere 
form of life, and thought only a function of the brain? The characters 
of peoples and nations have so largely depended upon their theories 
regarding origin and destiny, that profound philosophers have, on good 
grounds, declared the separation of peoples into distinct nations, the 
result of their religion, or of their ideas regarding God and the soul. 
All history belies the assertion that mental results are indifferent to 
theories. These are the very conditions that make the results what the 

become. And Mr. Lewes is false to his own fundamental principle, whic 

finds that every effect is but the explication of the sum of its conditions, 
when he formulates such a view. The fact that he is so in this particular 
instance, illustrates the character of his general procedure. It is the 
object of Mr. Lewes, in the work of which we have here the first volume, 
to lay the foundations of a new ogee ge J and a new theology. By 
indicating the principles on which he deems it possible to trans- 
form metaphysics from a series of speculative guesses, into a 
doctrine that ‘may serve to condense our knowledge, guide our 
‘ researches, and shape our lives, so that conduct really may be the 
‘ consequence of belief,’ he hopes to lay the ‘ foundations of a creed.’ 
By investigating by the method of science the metaphysical problems 
hitherto found insoluble because men persisted in employing the ‘ meta- 
physical method,’ he will introduce certainty where before there was 
nothing but instability and confusion. He will examine the results 
of thought and emotion in the light and by the tests of experience, and 
will throw aside all that cannot be reduced to these tests. The field 
of experience to be examined is not that of the individual alone, 
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but of the race, and we must seek explanations of the mysteries un 
resolved by individual experiences by an appeal to that of the human 
family. otaireiee will be thus reduced to experience, and the funda- 
mental conceptions of the individual mind as well as the ‘ultimate 
generalizations of research,’ which are the results of human effort in 
the past and present, are included in its wide domain. We must 
examine the results of thought and feeling, not by mere_introspec- 
tion, but as we find them in the varied relations of men. For manis 
powerfully modified by what Mr. Lewes calls the ‘social organism,’ 
which yields as its fruits the institutions, literatures, arts, sciences, 
philosophies, and religions that have potently affected both the indi- 
vidual and the race. We have no quarrel with Mr. Lewes in seeking 
truth in these regions. He has indicated a valuable sphere of inquiry. 
And we have no objection to his resort to experience as the ultimate test 


. —if we take the term in its widest sense, and are not asked arbitrarily 


to limit the range and reach of that feeling which is the ultimate of 
experience. But we have a right to demand of Mr. Lewes, and of all 
who come to us with the like arrogant and lofty claims, to substitute a 
new philosophy for all previous systems, and to give us a new religion 
that will supersede the ‘preposterous’ theology and religion of the 
—— that they shall not ignore parts of what they profess to explain. 

e expect them to be consistent in applying their own canons of 
certitude and principles of research. We ask them to refuse and reject 
principles of explanation that do not, and that never can, exhaust the 
reality. And we require of them that they should not change the nature 
of what they profess to explain by eliminating the most important 
elements of the problems that present themselves. These requirements 
and expectations will be all found equally vain in the case of Mr. 
Lewes, so far as his first volume enables us to judge of the issue of his 
investigations. In dealing with the social organism—which we select 
because his treatment of this portion of his subject seems to us the 
most valuable of the whole—he ignores the formative and constitutive 
influences of the theories that have made that what it has become. The 
social organism, as the outcome of what man has been and done in the 

ast, as the issue that is of the human ‘evolution,’ is what we see it, 
argely because of certain theories held in the past regarding ultimate 
facts. The theories are thus part and parcel of the facts we now have 
to consider. Without the one we should not have had the other. 
What reliance can be placed on a mode of procedure which professes to 
account for ail the facts and begins by excluding those which are 
certainly not the least important? Mr. Lewes distinguishes between 
what he terms the ‘metempirical’ elements in our ultimate generalizations 
and those that can be tested by experience. The former are declared 
to be unknowable, and therefore must be separated and laid aside. All 
that remains will cither be resolved into the experience of the individual 
or of the race. Therefore the remnant will supply the material for a 
philosophy attainable on the ‘method of science.’ We shall thus be 
able to classify the elements of our knowledge, and explain the origin and 
results of those highest conceptions with which metaphysics has hitherto 
dealt, but of which it could not make effective use, because it allowed 
the ‘ metempirical’ elements in them to remain. 

It will now be understood that the work before us is an application of the 
doctrine of evolution to the laws and facts of the human mind, as these 
are found in both individual and social experience. Evolution, indeed, 
is pronounced an hypothesis, and not a demonstrated scientific doctrine ; 
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but Mr. Lewes nevertheless treats it as the latter, and as adequate 
to explain the facts of history and life. He abides by the principles 
of the ‘positive philosophy ’ of Comte, only he applies them to classes of 
phenomena which Comte refused to deal with. He has not thereby 
altered the nature though he may have extended the range of that 
philosophy. Our objection to his procedure is not that he has applied 
the ‘scientific method’ to metaphysics, but that he is arbitrary in his 
application of it. Te tells us to rely upon experience, but he blots out 
a large portion of its domain. He appeals to intuition in feeling, but 
refuses to allow any validity to the certainty of intuition in thought. 
Yet he cannot himself make progress without constantly appealing to 
the latter. He refuses to examine the theories that have largely made 
the social organism what it is, though he professes to cules its 
whole range. The fundamental problems of philosophy and theology 
are really thrown aside, and a reconciliation is sought between 
religion and science by the destruction of religion, just as it is 
hoped to reconcile metaphysics and science by abolishing metaphysics. 
The book is therefore a failure. It has not done what it undertook to 
do, and it would not be difficult to prove that what it undertakes to do 
is impossible on the conditions that are alone allowed to be legitimate. 
Philosophy and theology cannot spring from such roots as Mr. Lewes 
will alone plant; and the ‘ Creed’ built on the ‘ foundations’ he has laid 
could never supply any aliment to faith, though Mr. Lewes does not 
hesitate to promise a faith and a religion. 


The Scientific Bases of Faith. By Jossra Joun Murpny. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Scarcely any expressions that we can employ would exaggerate our 
sense of the moral and theological value of Mr. Murphy’s book, although 
we are unable to accept some of its conclusions. It is, in the first place, 
a model of what controversial discussion should be, uniformly calm, cour- 
teous, and cautious. Mr. Murphy writes with a fulness of knowledge 
that commands respect for what he says, and with a feeling of religious 
reverence, which, while it does not limit his freedom of inquiry, preserves 
him from all unseemly levity or scorn. His book contains the results of 
the thinking of a lifetime, and is a masterly and unanswerable demon- 
stration of the true scientific basis of the fundamental dogmas of the 
Christian revelation. As we have said, there are some points upon which 
we cannot accept Mr. Murphy’s dogmatic affirmations; as, for example, 
that there is no history older than Abraham, that ‘there is no ground 
‘ whatever for supposing that the writings of a ae an or an apostle are 
‘ more inspired or of higher authority than his spoken words.’ Nor can 


we reccive his mere ethical representation of ‘justification by faith’ as - 


the conception of either the Christian apostles or the Christian Church. 
But these are exterior to his main argument. At the same time, we quite 
agree with him that there is no general theory to be maintained on the 
subject of the authority of Scripture. No such theory concerning the 
canonical collection is affirmed in it. The ordinary principles of evidence 
are to be applied to each separate book. Only these principles include 
moral and corroborative evidence as well as grammatical and scientific 
evidence. Our general recognition of the inspiration of the Scriptures is 
higher than his, although we agree in his repudiation of what he means 
‘by plenary inspiration,’ better understood as ‘verbal inspiration.’ The 
principle of his conclusion on this point is also ours, ‘ that the inspiration 
of the Scriptures is real though undefined.’ Whether the recognition of 
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supernatural.inspiration is to be so much limited within the Bible, or to 
be su much extended without it, must be determined, not by general 
theories, but by special cases. . 

r. Murphy repudiates all attempts to harmonize the words of Scrip 
ture with the facts of science. Science, he thinks, is absolutely inde- 
pendent of interpretations of theology. That the purpose and character 
of the Bible are theological and religious, and not scientific, must be 
admitted ; and we do not see how the sacred writers could do other than 
express their religious ideas according to the scientific conceptions of 
their day. The historic relations of the first chapter of Genesis to the 
science of geology should warn us against the insane fears which lead 
some religious people to denounce science as inimical to revelation. 
Science has simply proved some theological interpretations to be wrong, 
and if it should prove that the writer himself had a wrong scientific 
conception, it would not diminish one iota his religious and theological 
authority. It is only when we bind up theological truths with accidental 
forms that we put them in peril. Mr. Murphy is equally unassailable 
when he says that science cannot have a theological basis, and that 
theology cannot have a scientific basis. Science must pursue her inves- 
tigations unfettered by theology, and theology must affirm its great 
verities unrestrained by science. It can be discredited by science only 
when it assumes untenable and unauthorized theories of inspiration. 
At the same time, it is a moot point on which side there has been the most 
arrogant intolerance—on that of theology towards science, or on that of 
science towards theology. And yet, as Mr. Murphy contends, true 
science and true theology will ever be approximating, inasmuch as both 
alike lead to God, who is both the Creator of the physical world, and 
the God of the spiritual world. 

Mr. Murphy emphatically claims to include under the term science 
* not physical science only, but all those sciences—physical, mental, moral, 
‘ political, and historical—which disclose the constitution of that universe 
‘in which we live, and of which we form 4 part. And when I speak of 
* this as forming a basis for religion, I mean a logical basis, somewhat in 
‘ the same way that mathematics is the logical basis of the dynamical 
‘ sciences ; or that the sciences of inorganic matter collectively form a 
‘ basis for the science of life. . . . Thus life presupposes matter, and 
‘is based on it; mind presupposes unconscious life, and is based on it. 
* So, as I believe, the knowledge of the supernatural has its logical basis 
* in the knowledge of nature.’ 

Inasmuch as ‘the truths of religion are, as I believe, incapable of 
* being discovered by man for himself, and have been communicated to 
‘ mankind in an altogether peculiar manner by revelation, there is, and 
* must ever be, a contrast between science and religion. The contrast 
* consists in this, that man finds the facts of science for himself, but 
‘ those of religion are revealed. But this contrast ought not to imply 
‘ antagonism, any more than that between the data of abstract science, 
‘ which are self-evident, and those of the physical sciences, which have 
‘ to be sought out by patient investigation.’ What antagonism there is, 
Mr. Murphy regards as merely an accident of the present time. Upon 
this general basis Mr. Murphy constructs the various arguments of 
his book. It is the sad tyranny and disability of a limited notice like 
this, that it is utterly impossible to summarize any one of his chapters, 
much leas to criticize it. Mr. Murphy’s compact and yet very lucid rea- 
soning can scarcely be conveyed in fewer words than his own. 

His first chapter treats of metaphysical and positive philosophy ; and 
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is an able vindication of the former against the limitations upon human 
thinking which Comte and the positivist school would impose. Attempts 


- to explain the universe are natural and necessary. Consciousness, from 


which metaphysics begins, is as real as observations from which inductive 
science begins. 

In the next chapter, on the Metaphysical Interpretation of Nature, Mr. 
Murphy argues that ‘either the universe is from everlasting, or it had 
‘an absolute beginning in time. Both of these alternatives are incon- 
‘ ceivable ; yet one of them must be true. Metaphysical reasoning will 
‘ bring us no further. But physical reasoning--inductive science—does 
‘ bring us further, and shows that the alternative of an absolute begin- 
‘ ning in time is the true one.’ The proof is, the nebular, or condensation 
theory, and ‘the dissipation of energy.’ ‘ The laws of nature,’ as John 
Stuart Mill says, ‘cannot account for their own origin.’ Physical 
science combines with metaphysics to resolve our conception of matter 
into force, force can be conceived of only as spiritual, so that matter is 
simply a manifestation of spiritual force. he mind is part of the 
same universe. ‘ Mental action differs from physical only as the con- 
* scious manifestations of force differs from the unconscious manifestations 
‘of the same.’ ‘The powers of matter and mind alike are the result 
‘and expression of a living will, and if a living will, then also an intel- 
‘ ligent will, and if an intelligent will, then also a holy will.’ 

Next, the theory of the moral sense is discussed, and the utilitarian 
and the ethical theories of morals disproved. A chapter on the Free- 
dom of the Will follows, and because the sense of guilt attaches 
to sinful voluntary action, it is maintained to be a reality. In the 
chapter on the Bases of Knowledge, faith, in its essence, is affirmed 
to be common to both science and revelation—that is, the most charac- 
teristic truths of science are known by thought only, and could not 
conceivably be objects of perception. Belief in the past—z.e., trust in 
the reality of memory, in personal identity, in the testimony of conscious- 
ness, in the uniformity of the order of nature, and in all existences 
external to us, is metaphysical, and of the nature of faith—neither asso- 
ciations of ideas, nor experience can account for it. Such beliefs do not 
justify themselves, they may be imagined untrue, they are not absolute, 
only preponderant, and consequently unverifiable ; and yet on them the 
verification of everything in science and ordinary life depends. Science 
and faith are equally ‘the proof of things unseen, things past, things future, 
‘ things absent, and things invisible though present.’ Consistent scepti- 
cism consequently is impossible. In this way Mr. my applies a 
severely scientific method to the questions of Faith and its Possibility ; 
the Limits of our Knowledge; the Possibility and Proof of a Divine 
Revelation; the Function of Authority in Religion; Justification by 
Faith ; the Proofs of Deity from Power, Intelligence, Design, and Con- 
cience ; the Structure of the Universe; the Divine Purpose of Creation ; 
Original Sin; Nature and the Religious Sense ; Immortality ; Nature and 
Grace; Legal and Evangelical Religion; the Relation of History to 
Religion ; the Distinctive Doctrines of Christianity ; Paul and John on the 
Person of Christ; the Christian Doctrine of a Future Life; the Christian 
Doctrine of a Final General Restoration. Every chapter is rich in 
materials for comment, some for adverse criticism. Mr. Murphy’s 
doctrine, or rather denial of the Fall, for instance, as also of expiation as 
distinguished from reconciliation, and his eschatology; Mr. Murphy’s 

— theological position being similar to that of Thomas Erskine, of 

athen. 
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But as a whole the book isa noble monument of strong, clear, and 
patient thinking, and a thesaurus of weapons for those who have to defend 
Christian ideas against the assaults of materialistic or speculative infi- 
delity. It shows the possibility of vindicating Christian beliefs on 

mode scientific grounds. Partly Mr. Murphy occupies the position of 

utler, and sets up a negative defence of Christianity, derived from the 
analogy of Nature. But he traverses a much wider field than Butler, 
and takes strong and unassailable positive positions. It is refreshing in 
these days of sciolism and arrogance on all sides of great questions, to 
come upon the work of a calm, courteous thinker, from the perusal of 
which one rises feeling that the fundamental truths of Christianity are 
rooted in the essential nature and eternal order of things; and that 
beneath the dust and smoke which confuse special points there are deep 
and eternal foundations that no conflicts can disturb, and that as hitherto 
these will gradually be revealed to both intelligence and faith; for ‘the 
‘Word of the Lord abideth for ever.’ 


The Creed of Christendom: its Foundation contrasted with its 
Superstructure. By Ratusone Gree. Third 
Edition. With New Introduction. Two vols. Triibner 
and Co. 


Mr. Greg’s new introduction extends to ninety pages. It is in part a 
criticism of works which have appeared since the publication of the 
first edition in 1850 ; viz., Bishop Colenso’s ‘ Inquiry into the Pentateuch,’ 
‘Ecce Homo,’ Rénan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ and his Apostolic volumes, ‘The 
Jesus of History,’ by Sir H. D. Hanson, and Mr. Arnold’s ‘ Literature 
and Dogma;’ and is intended to show how these works illustrate Mr. 
Greg’s main position, that the New Testament records of Jesus do not 
justify the dogmatic superstructure that has been raised upon them. 
Chiefly, however, the new introduction is a further discussion of the 
main thesis of the book, and gives an answer to the question, ‘Is a 
Christian life possible?’ Mr. Greg’s answer is, ‘ yes,’ if we regard the 
spirit of our Lord’s religious system ; but ‘no,’ if we are to accept the 
dogmatic forms of it recorded in the New Testament. The particulars 
he instances are (1) the precepts commanding non-resistance and sub- 
mission to violence, which he thinks too explicit to be evaded, and too 
pernicious to be acted upon. (2) Almsgiving as distinctly and variously 
enjoined by our Lord, which he thinks opposed to the commonweal. 
(3) Improvidence, which he thinks enjoined in the Sermon on the Mount 
and elsewhere. (4) The denunciations of wealth, or the assertions of 
communism, which are so frequent in the New Testament. All these, he 
thinks, are not practicable in these days, and would be decidedly noxious, 
and are, therefore, obviously wrong. Mr. Greg has really furnished a 
sufficient answer to his own objections. (1) He tells us that ‘ Jesus put 
‘ an abstract principle ina parable or a concrete shape.’ He spoke as an 
Oriental to Orientals—roundly, tropically, and in apothegms. It does 
not follow, however, that ‘ probably he never reflected on the danger of 
‘creating a whole tribe of begging impostors.’ The entire conception of 
our Lord's intellectual character makes it difficult to imagine that his 
penetration would miss any danger so obvious, (2) Mr. Greg culls his 
passages, and forgets to qualify and interpret them by other passages, 
which, with equal emphasis, aflirm the other side-—e.g., ‘If a man will 
‘not work, neither shall he eat.’ ‘If any provide not for his own, and, speci- 
‘ ally for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
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‘than an infidel.’ ‘Let him that stole steai no more ; but rather let him 
‘labour, working with his hands the thing which is good, that he may 
‘have to give to him that needeth.’ The later New Testament writers 
cannot be imagined as contradicting in so glaring a way the teachings of 
the earlier. The accidental communism mentioned in the Acts is surely 
a strong disproof of the alleged obligation and universal practice. Was it 
not asimple irregular impulse of noble feeling,a mere bubble in the stream, 
neither recognised nor intended as a law of life? (3) It has never been 

uestioned, that we are aware, that our own practical application of 

hrist’s teaching is to be that of its spirit, not of its letter. He would 
be simply insane who forgot the difference between the life of Palestine 
in our Lord’s time, and English life in our own. No fidelity to the spirit 
of the teaching demands the adoption of its forms. Mr. Greg claims to 
vindicate the Spirit of Christ from the dogmas that have gathered aroundit. 
To a large degree all reasonable men are with him; the only question is 
one of degree. A Christianity without dogma is as impossible as it is 
absurd. The question is, What is true Christian dogma, and what is its 
place in relation toChristian life? Mr. Gregerrsas much in his negations as 
those whom he opposes do in their excesses. Most rational Christians feel 
no practical difficulty in applying the great teachings of it to modern life; 
such difficulties are felt only by men like Mr. Greg, who attach to the 
latter an individual critical importance. The progress of criticism is 
rendering Mr. Greg’s position increasingly untenable. It is critically 
impossible to accept Mr. Greg’s Christ, and to reject the New Testament 
literature which embodies him. Mr. Greg contends for an unhistorical 
simulacrum, which is as intangible as it is unverifiable. 


Orthodox London: or, Phases of Religious Life in the Church 


of England. By the Author of ‘Unorthodox London.’ 
Tinsley Brothers. 


The author of these clever and amusing sketches intimates that his 

subject ‘precludes the variety of “‘ Unorthodox London.”’ But this 

is by no means certain. This must be one of those propiatory sentences 
which will drop almost mechanically from the most unconventional pen. 

Surely within the circle of Established Church varieties, included in 

this volume, there are contrasts almost as great as between the Latter Day 

Saints and Mr. Spurgeon. Mr. Maguire, Mr. Stopford Brooke, Canon 

Liddon, Mr. Haweis, and Mr. Orby Shipley have not much in common. It 

would be difficult to instance antagonisms so great within the Noncon- 

forming circle of life without the Church. The only common elements 

are theistic recognition, and membership in the National Establishment. 
The sketches are descriptive and not critical. Dr. Davies has a keen 
eye and wields a smart and caustic pen. As indicating the variety of his 
volume, we may say that he describes services by Mr. Haweis, at St. 

James’s Chapel ; Father Stanton, at St. Alban’s; Mr. Forrest, at South 
Kensington; Mr. Llewellyn Davies, at Marylebone; Lenten Exercises 
at various Ritual churches ; Mr. Maguire, at Clerkenwell; Dean Stanley, 
at Westminster Abbey; Canon Liddon at St. Paul’s; Mr. Reeves, at 
Portman Chapel ; Mr. Stopford Brooke, on Byron’s‘ Cain’ ; Father Igna- 
tius, at the Hall of Science ; Missions ; Midnight Masses ; Watch Nights; 
the Primate’s Ordination ; Convocation ; Bishop Wilberforce’s Burial, &e. 
The sketches are brilliant and witty, often caustic, although they never 
offend gentlemanly and churchly proprieties. The author has a hearty 
contempt for shams, and apparently as hearty a sympathy with any form 
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of genuine goodness and earnestness. His book is in some very grave 
senses instructive; it might point some terrible morals. It is always 
entertaining—the synopsis of sermons, of course, excepted, which, how- 
ever, may be skipped. 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By 
H. A. W. Meyer, Th.D. Fromthe German. The Transla- 
tion Revised and Edited, with the sanction of the Author, 
by the Rev. Wiu1am P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 


Part IV. The Epistle to the Romans. Vol. 1. Translated from 
the Fifth Edition of the Original. By the Rev. Joun C. 
Moors, B.A., Hamburg. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Part VII. The Epistle to the Galatians. Translated from the 
Fifth Edition of the Original. By G. H. Venastes. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


To most of our readers Dr. Meyer’s great work will need no introduc- 
tion. His name and much of the substance of his commentary have 
long been familiar to the English public. The most eminent commentators 
of our own country have freely acknowledged their obligations te 
the German exegete, and have borne testimony to his minute accuracy, 
his tact and scholarship, his patient and unwearied research, his inde- 
pendence and love of truth. Perhaps no more valuable gift could be 
offered to the Biblical students amongst us than the English translation 
undertaken by Messrs. Clark, the first instalment of which is now betore 
us. The venerable author was not permitted to witness the reception 

iven to his work in this land. The special preface which he wrote in 

arch last for the English edition was, as we here learn, the last pro- 
duction of his pen. He died at Hanover on the 21st of June, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. The commentary had been the labour 
of his life. The first edition of the first volume, spoken of by the 
author himself as ‘the weak commencement, appeared in January, 
1832 ; the forty years which followed were almost entirely devoted to 
the reading and study required for the continual improvement of the 
work. A new edition with him was (as many scholars have found to 
their cost) in no small degree a, new work, so large was the amount of 
additional matter introduced. Whatever German toil and learning 
supplied from year to year, whether in systematic treatise or in academic 
‘programme,’ if only the subject had any connection with the exegesis 
of the New Testament, Meyer carefully examined and made his own. 
The English editor places side by side a passage from the fourth edition 
of the Commentary on the Romans (1865), and the corresponding passage 
as prepared for the fifth edition (1872) ; the additional matter amounts 
to more than one-third of the original passage ; and this in an example 
taken at hazard. In a course extending over more than forty years 
there cannot but be much change of opinion, if the mind is really open 
to the reception of truth. In Meyer’s case, the change was almost uni- 
formly in one direction. Every student of his successive editions will 
endorse Professor Dickson’s statement, that ‘the longer Dr. Meyer 
‘ prosecuted the study of Scripture from his own standpoint, the closer 
‘ was the approximation of his general results to the conclusions embo- 
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‘ died in the great confessions of the Protestant Church;’ and no one 
has ventured to say, ‘that these issues were reached otherwise than by 
the consistent and conscientious application of his exegetical principles.’ 

The translation of such a work as Meyer’s is a very arduous task; but 
without a guarantee that the translation is accurate, that Meyer’s com- 
mentary is really before him, the English reader may well shrink from 
encountering the labour of mastering the work. To read a difficult 
book translated from another language, haunted by the constant suspi- 
cion that the rendering is not exact, is of all tasks most disheartening. 
Messrs. Clark have acted wisely in committing the whole responsibility 
of the work to one editor, Professor Dickson, of the University of Glas- 
gow. ‘The book could not be in better hands; Dr. Dickson’s reputation 
as a Biblical scholar, and also as the translator of Mommsen’s ‘ History 
of Rome,’ is a pledge of the substantial excellence of the translation, 
which has been revised by him throughout. The result of the combined 
labours of translators and editor is that the English reader may feel 
almost perfect confidence in the words before him, as representing the 
exact sense of the involved and intractable German sentences. We sa: 
‘almost,’ for, as is natural, some flaws have escaped notice. So delicate 
and difficult has been the editor’s task, that it is a marvel to find the 
blemishes so slight. Opinions will vary as to the style of the translation 
—-styles, we should rather have said, for the two volumes are not one in 
this respect. In the Epistle to the Romans there is often evidence of 
most earnest and successful effort after perfect accuracy ; the translator 
is unwilling to sacrifice a tittle of the author’s meaning. The translator 
of the other Epistle moves more freely ; here and there a German word 
is sacrificed, perhaps unnecessarily, but the sentences have a more 
genuine English ring. We are grateful to the editor and the transla- 
tors for their loyalty to their author ; but we venture to think that by a 
slight amount of expansion, the interests of the English reader would 
have been served, without =| sacrifice of faithfulness either to the form 
or to the spirit of the original.* 

There is little in these volumes from the editor’s own hand. An inte- 
resting preface and a very valuable list of exegetical works on the two 
Epistles are all that he has given us. Many will wish that he had exer- 
cised less self-restraint, but we are convinced that he has acted wisely 
in not appending notes. To have occasionally intimated dissent would 
have implied his — of Meyer’s opinions in other cases where no 
note was added. Still there remains a difficulty which Professor Dickson 
does not meet. Meyer’s peculiar views might be left without special 
notice if the volumes were really destined for the ‘ professional scholar’ 
alone. We trust, however, that they will be largely used by younger 
students ; and, in the interests of all who are not professed theologians, 
we venture to ask that the editor will give us, in a future volume of 
the series, some general remarks on Meyer’s opinions, some general view 
of his position as a theologian and as an exegete. 

In one particular only must we dissent from the editor’s judgment of 
Meyer’s work. Professor Dickson speaks of Meyer's notes on points of 
textual criticism as ‘ especially valuable for the concise explanations which 

* e.g, Stellung is not ‘construction’ (Romans, p. 38). The sense of the last line in the critical 
note on Rom. i. 24 (p. 39) and of the sentence referring to Beza (p. 41) is not correctly given. 
The renderings ‘dispute’ and ‘process’ (p.143) obscure Meyer’s meaning. The force of 
werden is sometimes missed, and thus Meyer is made to seem inconsistent with himself. 
Welt is unwarrantably rendered, in the same sentence, ‘ world’ and ‘ universe’ (p. 174). The 


a translation ‘ had fallen’ (Galatians, p. 12) is in conflict with the comment on verse 6 
p. 21). 
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| they give of the probable origin of the various readings.’ We cannot 

but think that the one weak point of Meyer’s work is the textual criti- 
cism. In very many instances, of course, his text agrees with those of 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and others; butin other places he not unfrequently 
iy bases his decision on principles which would introduce utter confusion 

into the criticism of the text of the Greek Testament. Nothing is 
ia more precarious than that subjective criticism of which Meyer is so 
ft fond. Nothing is easier to an acute mind than to discover ingenious and 
ne | seductive internal evidence in support of any reading whatever. To 
Oe ir establish our charge against Meyer would require more space than we 

i: ip have at command, but an example or two may be given. In Rom. iii. 
30, Meyer retains éeimep, contrary to the testimony of the best and most 
ancient MSS., on the ground that this word occurs in no other passage of 
the New Testament. In ch. iv. 1, mpoméropa, which is supported by still 
stronger evidence, and which besides occurs here only, is set aside at 
once through some fancied consideration of meaning. Other examples 
present themselves in Rom. iii. 26, iv. 15, 19, v.1, Gal. vi. 13. We 
cannot believe that Professor Dickson himself would adopt these read- 
ings, or accept such evidence as Meyer often considers sufficient; and we 
therefore strongly wish that, if the editor’s plan did not permit a de- 
tailed statement of the readings accepted by other critics, he had at 
least pointed out, for the sake of the untrained reader, the precariousness 
of some of Meyer’s principles of textual criticism. The acknowledged 
and supreme excellence of the exegesis renders it more necessary to 
remark on such a peculiarity as this. 

In ewe of size, typography, and general convenience, these volumes 
are all that can be desired. There are a few misprints (for example, the 
Hebrew words on p. 1 of the volume on Romans), but apparently very 
few. We trust that the enterprise of the publishers and the labours of 
the editor will receive their reward in a hearty reception of the work on 
the part of English readers. 


The Holy Bible, according to the Authorized Version (1611), 
with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a 
Revision of the Translation by Bishops and other Clergy of 
the Anglican Chureh. Vol. IV. Job—Psalms—Proverbs 
—Ecclesiastes—the Song of Solomon. Edited by F. C. 
Coox, M.A., Canon of Exeter. John Murray. 


This great work proceeds with admirable regularity, and promises to 
become one of the most valuable and reliable commentaries on Holy 
Scripture. The effect of recent criticism has not been to induce the 
authors of the present volume to sympathise more expressly with tho 
fashionable reversals of every traditional opinion as to the date or author- 
ship of the Hagiographa. On the contrary, we think there are manifest 
signs of a more conservative handling of the sacred books. The Dayidic 
origin of a majority of the Psalms, the authenticity and Solomonic 
authorship ofthe Book of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, and the 
great antiquity of the Book of Job, as well as its freedom from the 
influences supposed to have been exerted upon it by Babylonian or 
Persian dualism or angelology, are severally maintained. The writers 
lay great emphasis on the immense importance to be ascribed to the 
silence concerning the Mosaic ritual and the fortunes of the theocracy b 
i which the books of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes are characterized, 
Hie royealing the wide and direct applicability to man as man of this large 
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portion of the Hebrewcanon. The integrity of Job and Ecclesiastes is 
sustained with well-considered arguments, and the views of Hengsten- 
berg, Davidson, and others, touching the late origin of Ecclesiastes, are 
shown to be unreliable. The interpretation of the Song of Solomon, 
which has been so powerfully urged by Ginsberg and others, viz., that 
we have in this inimitable poem a representation of the triumph of chaste 
love over the seductions of the court of the king is repudiated, and the 
expositions of the various portions of the Song are made to confirm the 
supposition that Solomon is the object of the Bride’s passionate love. We 
are not altogether satisfied with the introduction to the Psalms. The 
Biblical theology of the Psalms is hardly attempted, and no effort is 
made to deal adequately either with the imprecatory Psalms or the 
Messianic Psalms. A few of these wondrous odes are said to be exclu- 
sively Messianic, and are interpreted on that supposition. Traces of belief 
in the future life are patiently examined, pe confidently and justly 
asserted. The commentary is somewhat unequal, though the whole is 
suffused with a beautiful, reverential, and candid spirit. We hope before 
ae to return at length to the general merits of this commentary as a 
whole. 


Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. By C. F. Ketr, D.D., 
and F. Detirzscu, D.D. The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther. Translated from the German by Sopa 
Taytor. T. and T. Clark. 


The ‘introduction’ to these portions of the Old Testament is brief, 
and, in comparison with the recent work of Canon Rawlinson in the 
Speaker’s Commentary, scanty. The reader expects some general treat- 
ment of the influence of Persian thought upon the Hebrew and Chaldee 
Chronicles, and some more comprehensive estimate of the work of Ezra 
in the arrangement of the Biblical records. A vigorous attempt is made to 
defend the integrity of both Ezra and Nehemiah, and to bring the genea- 
logical tables within the lifetime of the latter. The frequently-quoted 
difficulties in granting unity of authorship to both books are well 
handled, and reasons given for the deviation in the narrative from the 
first to the third person. The Book of Esther is freed from improbabilities, 
vindicated from the charge of exaggeration, and shown to be compatible 
with the known character of Xerxes, and the record of national religious 
massacres in later times, and with the undoubted celebration of the deli- 
verance of the Jews in the national festival of Purim. ‘The authorship of 
Esther is left undetermined, and its canonicity is justified. The commen- 
taries on the three books display that painstaking, steady care, and 
thorough scholarship and reverence for God’s Word which characterize 
the work of their distinguished authors. 


Popular Objections to Revealed Truth. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This new volume of the ‘ Christian Evidence Society ’ contains lectures 
delivered in the New Hall of Science, Old-street, City-road (Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s). It was certainly a bold and wise resolution to carry the war 
into the very heart of the infidel camp, and to invite the freest discussion 
and questioning at the close of each lecture. It would have been inter- 
esting had reports of the discussions been preserved. The audiences, 
often numbering a thousand, consisted almost entirely of working men, 
and the lecturers of course addressed themselves to their modes of 
thinking. They owe, we think, no little of their point and power to 
this necessity. Some of them are very able; as a rule, they are not 
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only acute but broad, and deal with great principles rather than with 

conventional dogmatic expressions of them. The lecturers and — 

were—Rev. A. ¥ Harrison, ‘ Secularism and Atheism ;’ Rev. C. A. Row, 

M.A., ‘Human Responsibility ;’ Rev. John Gritten, ‘Christianity not 

the Invention of Impostors or Credulous Enthusiasts ;’ B. Harris Cow- 

er, Esq., ‘ The Facts of Christianity Historically True ;’ Rev. G. Henslow, 

A.. ‘Science and Scripture not Antagonistic;’ Rev. J. H. Titcomb, 

M.A., ‘ Moral Teaching of the Old Testament ;’ Rev. R. B. Girdlestone, 

M.A., ‘ The Metaphorical Language Applied to God in the Old Testa- 

ment;’ J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., ‘ Miracles the Credentials of a Revela- 

tion ;’ Rev. C. A. Row, ‘ The Historical Evidence of the Resurrection of 

Jesus Christ ;’ Rev. Dr. Allon, ‘The Moral Teaching of the New Testa- 

ment;’ the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A., ‘The Gradual Unfolding of 

Revelation ;’ the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D., ‘Perfection of the Human 

Character of Jesus Christ.’ 

The Conservation of Moral Force. A Sermon preached at the 
College Chapel, Bradford, Sunday Evening, Sept. 21, 1873, 
by the Rev. H. Grirritx, Bowdon. London: A. Hall 
and Co. ; Liverpool: J. Wookard. 

Now that we have read this noble sermon we are not surprised at what 
we have heard of the impression which was produced by its delivery. 
It was preached on the occasion of the late meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and is published at the 
‘urgent solicitation’ of many of the members of the Association who 
were privileged to hear it. ‘The grand thought of the whole,’ is ‘an 
‘extension to morals of the modern doctrine of the conservation and 
‘ correlation of forces.’ We predict for the sermon a large circulation, 
and earnestly hope that so gifted a preacher as Mr. Griffith will take 


. courage to follow it up with a volume on kindred phases of the truth 


which he has proved himself so able to expound and to maintain. 

Daily Devotions for the Household. Being a Series of Original 
Prayers for Every Day in the Year, with a Selection of 
Hymns and Passages of Holy Scripture, and Prayers for 
Special Occasions. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The publication of this almost imperial devotional volume simply indi- 
cates the large demand that there is for domestic forms of worship. 
There must, indeed, be tens of thousands of religious families in which 
there is no one qualified to offer morning and evening extemporary 
prayer with edification, and thousands more in which the occasional 
use of prepared forms will be edifying and a relief. In this book a ser- 
vice for every day in the year is provided. Each is judiciously short, 
hymns, Scripture, and prayer being comprised in a single page. The 
hymns are selected with admirable catholicity of feeling and taste, 

ost every type of religious faith and life being represented. A large 
number of the hymns are by living hymn writers, and some of them 
are very beautiful. The book would have been perfect had a tune in 
short score been provided for each hymn. The prayers, as is necessaril 
the case when contributed by so many persons, are of varied excel- 
lence; some few that we have lighted upon are stiff and wordy and 
shallow, but the bulk seem to be simple, devout, and edifying. Use will 
soon determine their quality, for the delicate appreciation of devout 
feeling is a quick and fine test. The volume will take its place among 
the best of its class. 
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The Interpreter ; or, Scripture for Family Worship : being Selected 
Passages of the Word of God for Every Morning and Even- 
ing throughout the Year ; accompanied by a Running Comment 
and Suitable Hymns. Arranged and Annotated by C. H. 
Spurcron. Parts I. to XII. Passmore and Alabaster. 


_ Mr. Spurgeon’s plan is as effective as itis novel. The text of the Bible 
is ‘given so far as is necessary to convey the substance of the matter 
treated in it; the rest is epitomized so as to link on the different parts, or 
to reduce the sections to a practicable length ; brief comments and indi- 
cations of meaning are interwoven, and printed in italics; different parts 
of the Bible treating of the same matter are brought together; and a 
couple of hymns are appended to each section. . Spurgeon has a 
considerable gift of terse, pointed, practical remark. His method gives 
great interest and vividness to the teachings of the Bible; while it 
— the letter to the spirit it preserves the integrity of the 
whole. 


Readings on the Psalms. With Notes on their Musical Treat- 
ment ; originally addressed to Choristers. By Rev. Henry 
Housman. Joseph Masters. 


The idea of this work was suggested to the mind of a clergyman of 
fine musical taste, by the obvious need of some practical guide for 
his choristers. that should secure an effective, devout, and intelligent 
treatment of the Psalter in the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer. 
We are not acquainted with any similar endeavour to exhibit for 
this practical purpose the significance of the Psalms. An interesting 
introduction not only to the Canonical Psalter, but also to the form it 
assumes in the Book of Common Prayer, is followed by brief, pithy 
comments on the several Psalms. Mr. Housman makes great use of 
Perowne’s Commentary, and accepts the references adorted by that 
distinguished scholar; and from practical experience suggests the pre- 
dominant emotion characterizing each Psalm and its appropriate treat- 
ment by the choir. If this volume were put into the hands of choir- 
masters, we might expect prodigious improvement in the worship of the 
National Church. The senseless, hopeless, monotonous gabble of the 
chant might give way to a spiritual and eloquent rendering of the 
immortal minstrelsy. We accept the indications of a fervent rubrician’s 
hand, and even the unnecessarily severe condemnation of ‘the double 
‘ chant,’ for the sake of the practical wisdom, fine tact, and devout pur- 
pose of the author. 


Daily Meditations. By the Rev. Grorczk Bowen, of Bombay. 
With Introductory Notice by the Rev. W. Hanna, D.D. 
Edmonston and Douglas. 


The brief memoir of Mr. Bowen with which Dr. Hanna prefaces this 
remarkable book is another proof that the great age of faith is not over, 
that the grace of God is not exhausted, that the spirit which made the 
first missionaries of the cross and the great heroes of the Church is not 
withdrawn from us. It is the more remarkable, because the writer of 
these pages, who has been for twenty years a self-denying, self-sup- 

orted missionary living on a few rupees a week in the lowest slums of 
oe in is a man of rare accomplishments, extraordinary — 
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faculty, and one who has passed through the stormy sea of utter athe- 
ism. It is still more remarkable that one who had been the loud advocate 
of Voltarian infidelity, who had gone beyond Strauss in his earliest 
denials of faith, should intellectually have been reclaimed by Paley’s 
‘Evidences of Christianity,’ and by witnessing the practical power of 
the conscious presence of Christ on a death-bed of a devout believer. 
The tone of mind revealed in these brief daily meditations is penetrat- 
ing, subtle, rare. All that we have read reveal an intensity of feeling 
and strength of imagination, and a novelty of treatment which, while 
illustrating some familiar text, never degenerate into common-place, 
and very seldom border on exaggeration. The combination of devout 
feeling and hard hitting, the tolerance and the terrors, the freshness and 
force of these daily meditations is, as far as we are concerned, quite 
unique. Dr. Hanna may well say, ‘I count it a great gl to 
‘ introduce in this country a book so fitted to attract and to benefit, and 
‘to be associated even in this indirect way with so faithful and self- 
: denying, yet withal so gifted and heroic a servant of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ 


The New Cyclopedia of Illustrative Anecdote, Religious and Moral, 
Original and Selected. With Introduction by the Rev. 
Donatp Macrxop, D.D. Elliot Stock. 


The New Handbook of Illustration. With Introduction by Rev. 
W. Mortry Punsnon, LL.D. Elliot Stock. 


These two volumes are good specimens of the popular class of literature 
which their titles indicate. The first contains nearly 1,600 illustrative 
anecdotes, or short stories, selected for purposes of religious teaching. 
The anecdotes are professedly authentic, they are succinctly told, and are 
classified as to subjects. Young people are fond of stories, and in pre- 
paring for his class the Sunday-school teacher cannot do better than 
store his mind with two or three of the excellent stories here provided for 
him. All people indeed like parabolic teaching, and we confess a weak- 
ness in turning over the pages of a collection like this. 

The second of the two volumes is a collection of illustrative and pithy 
sayings, with brief indications of their religious applications, generally 
selected from standard writers. Nothing is foreign to the compiler’s 
purpose—proverbs, anecdotes, analogies, apologues, types, allegories, 
expositions, &c. Everything that can give point to a religious lesson is 
laid under contribution. The contents are classified and well indexed, as 
in the ‘Book of Anecdotes.’ Not only Sunday-school teachers but 
preachers of sermons might improve their didactics by wisely using the 
rich materials of these volumes. 


Mark’s Memoirs of Jesus Christ. A Commentary on the Gospel 
according to Mark. By James Morison, D.D. Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. ; 


Dr. Morison has followed up his laborious and voluminous Commen- 
tary on Matthew’s Gospel by a similar volume on that of Mark. It is, 
however, an independent volume, and carefully avoids the assumption 
that its reader possesses the former. It is very elaborate and learned, 
the result of encrmous reading. Its chief use to the theologian 
will be as a dictionary of opinions—on every point a formidable 
catalogue of authorities is cited—and yet the author moves freely 
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and strongly beneath his superincumbent load of literature. The 
principal section of the Introduction is that on the genetic rela- 
tions of the Gospel. Accepting its traditional relation to Peter, Dr. 
Morison rejects every form of what he calls the ‘pendulum theory ’ of 
Griesbach, and maintains that the only demonstrable relations of Mark’s 
Gospel to those of Matthew and Luke, are the relations of all three to a 
common corpus of well-known facts and teachings. Sometimes we 
think Dr. Morison too ingenious and elaborate ; for example, he bestows 
immense labour upon the manifold interpretation of the phrase in the 
eleventh chapter, ‘the time of figs is not yet,’ and takes refuge in a 
latent spiritual meaning—All that it is necessary to know is that the 
fig-tree puts forth its fruit before its leaves, and that the presence of 
the leaves was therefore a presumption of the fruit. We may com- 
mend the volume, thirty or forty times the bulk of the Gospel itself, as a 
laborious and learned record of all that has been thought and said about 
it, as a strong sensible exposition of its meaning, and as imbued with a 
devout spirit and an earnest practical purpose. 


Systematic Theology. By Cuartes Hoper, D.D., Professor in 
the Theological University, Princeton. Vol. III. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 


The third volume of this very important work fulfils the promise of the 
earlier volumes. The comprehensive grasp of a vast subject, the generally 
excellent arrangement of material, the careful consultation and presenta- 
tion of authorities, and the abundant references to the literature of 
theology, bid fair to constitute this work one of the standard expositions 
of the faith of the Calvinistic Reformed churches. Dr. Hodge has by no 
means confined himself to the systematization of the Princeton theology, 


he has presented with luminous fairness the doctrinal standards and - 


argumentative positions of the Anglican and Roman churches, has dealt 
firmly and respectfully with Socinian, Arminian, Zwinglian, Lutheran, 
and Hegelian hypotheses; and has not failed to notice the most recent 
theories and speculations in the various departments of Christian psycho- 
logy, ethics, and oe The work is consequently a compendium, 
not only of the Biblical theology of each subject, and of the place it 
takes in the Calvinistic theory, but of historical theology brought down to 
the present day. It would be easy to raise discussions on almost every 
theme thus passing under review, but we should, by this means, fail of 
our present purpose, which is to record our high —e of the spirit, 
learning, philosophic breadth and profound insight, which characterize 
this attempt to systematize the thoughts and x ee of eighteen 
hundred years on matters of deepest interest to all. The work of a long 
life is crowded into these pages; but they constitute not only a valuable 
book of reference for the theological student, but one not without con- 
siderable attraction for the general reader. A work almost rivalling in 
extent the angelical Doctor’s ‘Summa Theologiz,’ is not a dry syllabus of 
propositions, or of loci communes, but a vivid and readable digest of fas- 
cinating discussions and fundamental truths. 


The Light of all Ages. By the Rev. Gavin Cartytz, M.A. 
Strahan and Co. 
Mr. Carlyle presents to us the Christ of the New Testament, in the only 


true and possible way—if, that is, the presentation is to be complete—viz., 
with all the divine and spiritual surroundings of His New Testament 
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if ' portraiture, and in all His avowed moral and spiritual relationships to men. 
i ie Whatever the mythic or philosophic Christ of Strauss and Renan—what- 
ae ever the mereiy human Christ of the author of ‘ Ecce Homo!’—neither is 
if the Christ of the New Testament. Of this Strauss and Renan present only 
ie 88 perversions, and the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ only a partial aspect. 
Only the Christ of the New Testament can either be the true Christ, or 
i be vindicated as a Christ at all. Strict philosophy requires that all the 
# | moral phenomena of human nature, which the Christ of the New Testa- 
i ment assumes, be recognised, and the claims of the Christ be tested by 
ae i His spiritual fitness and sufficiency to meet these. It is not Christ as 
ae i the consummate Teacher and the perfect Man that the new Testament 
resents, it is Christ as the Redeemer of man from sin. As such Mr. 
arlyle presents him, and Reason has its highest province in determinin 
whether such a Christ has really come, and whether His character an 
work really achieve the moral purpose of His coming. The strictest 
scientific methods are demanded for the determination of moral and 
spiritual, as of intellectual and physical phenomena. The man of faith is 
not he who believes spiritual things without adequate evidence, which 
is credulity and superstition; but he who believes them on their own 
proper moral evidence. Mr. Carlyle sets forth Christ as the Light of 
the World, the Life of the Redeemed, the Moral Teacher, and the Great 
Physician of Men, His Relation to all Ages, His Resurrection from the 
Dead, His Spiritual Presence in His Church, and the Relation of His 
:. Religious System to Politics and Social Institutions. Only in this complete 
4 presentation of the spiritual and redeeming Christ, can the New Testa- 
bid * ment portraiture of Him be ever understood. Mr. Carlyle’s little book 
is a very succinct, able, and convincing exposition of this. 


The History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament. 
Translated from the German of E. W. HEncsrenserc, 
late Doctor and Professor of Theology in Berlin. Two 
Vols. T. and T. Clark. 


The translation of this posthumous work of Hengstenberg is enriched 
by an extremely interesting and candid sketch of the life, character, and 
work of the author, by Dr. W. B. Pope. We are presented with an 
enumeration and a penetrating estimate of the Biblical and exegetical 
works which were poured forth in such abundance by this great scholar. 
Dr. Pope gives a lucid account of Hengstenberg’s editorial relations 
with the Kirchenzeitung, and of the troubles which he brought upon 
himself by his restless resolve to testify against every species of heresy 
and vagueness that he believed to be undermining Lutheran orthodoxy. 
Dr. Pope’s general estimate of Hengstenberg’s influence upon his age 
and the relative value to be assigned to his exegetical works appears to 
us to be wise and fair, and the criticism of his ‘Commentary on St. 
John’s Gospel’ to be very just. The theme, for the elucidation of 
which he prepared in his youth and which he pursued with undaunted 
energy to the last, was the ‘ Revelation of God in the Old Testament,’ 
the ‘ Christology,’ the ‘Commentaries un the Psalms,’ on ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ 
and on ‘ Ezekiel,’ the ‘ Introduction to the Old Testament,’ the work on 
the genuineness of Daniel and the integrity of Zechariah, nearly all of 
which are to be found in Messrs. Clark’s foreign theological library, are 
sufficient vouchers for the extraordinary fitness of such a man to write a 
‘ History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament.’ This subject 
Hengstenberg divided into two periods, from Abraham to Moses, and from 
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Moses to Christ. The latter period is divided into six sections—(1) Moses, 
(2) Joshua, (3) the Judges, (4) the Kingdom until the division, while 
two further sections bring the story down to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The whole discussion reflects the stormy and critical time in which the 
history was written, and the firm, devout, almost passionate religious 
convictions which possessed the venerable and learned author to the 
close of his life. « 


Blending Lights; or, The Relations of Natural Science, Archeology, 
and History to the Bible. By the Rev. FRaseER, 
LL.D. James Nisbet and Co. 


It is not requisite to expound the various principles and carefully 
accumulated facts and concessions of eminent geologists and scientific 
writers which Dr. Fraser has advanced in order to modify the haste 
with which modern students are disposed to relinquish their confidence 
in the archeology and chronology of Holy Scripture. With singular 
ability and fairness he has met the speculations of Mr. Darwin, and has 
replied to the hurried generalizations of Egyptologists. There is a fine 
catholic spirit pervading the volume, and there is the ring of true 
scientific caution. The tone adopted with reference to the creative days 
is, however, vacillating and extremely undogmatic. Like Dr. Gerard 
Molloy, the author sees different ways out of the difficulties without 
relinquishing either scientific fact or Divine revelation. Perhaps he 
does not speak too a when he says, ‘ If there is one lesson more 
‘than another which the progress of the sciences is teaching us, it is 
‘that of caution, and the necessity of repressing a dogmatic tendency ; 
‘ and if there is one benefit more than another which the history of this 
_— is conferring, it is that of confidence in the truth of the 

ible. 


Apologetic Lectures on the Moral Truths of Christianity. De- 
livered in Leipsic in the Winter of 1872. By Cur. Ernst 
Lurnarpr. Translated from the German by SopHia 
Taytor. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The excellency of Dr. Luthardt as a popular expositor of the evidences 
of Christianity is, the combination in him of adequate scholarship and 
familiarity with modern thought, with popular lucidity and rhetorical 
power. Hence his lectures have been _—— as authorities, even b 
men so scholarly as Canon Liddon. The present volume deals wit 
Christian morals, a subject which just now seems to be attracting special 
attention in the Christian controversy. The purpose of the lectures is to 
establish the vital connection between religion and morality, and to 
show tnat the religion of Christ inculcates and inspires the highest 
morality that the world has seen. Taking as his basis the fundamental 
moral elements of our human constitution, especially conscience, and 
the essential freedom of the human will as necessary for their expression, 
the lecturer demonstrates, amid the various methods of moral culture 
that the world has had propounded to it, the transcendent excellence of 
Christianity, both in its idea and its vital force. Thus, the Root Prin- 
ciple of Christian Love, the Devotional Life of the Christian, Christian 

arriage, the Christian Home, the State and Christianity, Culture and 
Christianity, Humanity and Christianity, are surveyed with great breadth, 
completeness, and force of both argument and illustration. It is, we 
think, the most vigorous and valuable volume of the series. 
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Liturgical Purity our Rightful Inheritance. By Joun Cowie 
Fisuer, M.A., of the Middle Temple. Third edition. 
Part I., The Baptismal Services. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


The first edition of Mr. Fisher’s book was published in 1857, the second 
in 1860; the third edition, now before us, is so much enlarged, that the 
first part, devoted to the Baptismal services, fills a bulk as large as the 
original treatise. Mr. Fisher is an ardent advocate of the revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer, in the direction of Evangelicalism. He would 
have it thoroughly purged of its Sacramentarian elements. This, he 
thinks, is the ‘rightful inheritance’ of the Episcopal Church, as being 
‘ more thoroughly accordant with the genuine aeage of the Reforma- 
‘tion.’ He would especially ‘undo the Laudian alterations surreptiti- 
* ously made by the reactionary party in the year 1662, and re-establish 
‘ it once more upon its earliest and most comprehensive basis.’ 

Mr. Fisher must remember, however, that the later modifications 
are, in a legal point of view, as authoritative as the earlier forms. We, 
as outsiders, do not presume to judge the legal question, especially since 
the Bennett judgment, although our doctrinal sympathies are with Mr. 
Fisher. The question is one that necessarily must mainly concern the 
Episcopal Church. Whether the Free Churches of England will ever 
use Liturgies or not, it is certain they will never use the Sacramentarian 
Services of the Book of Common Prayer. Meanwhile, all who wish to 
see the historical question carefully sifted, and the religious question 
“a argued, had better procure Mr. Fisher’s able and scholarly 

ook. 


The Church in the Home. A Series of Lessons on the Acts of 
the Apostles. By Wittiam Arnot, Minister of the Free 
Church in Edinburgh. James Nisbet and Co. 


The title of Mr. Arnot’s book is justified by the use for which he 
intends it. His ‘expositions have been prepared partly, at least, witha 
view to their use in families on the evening of the Lord’s-day.’ 
are very brief sermons, not aiming at completeness of treatment, either 
of text or of the representative verse selected from it, but presenting 
two or three salient points for practical instruction and edification. 
They are vigorous in thought, fertile in a often happy in illus- 
tration, and pungent in application. As a whole, however, the volume is 
not equal to the author’s ‘ Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth.’ 


The Truth in its own Light; or, Christianity shown from itself 
to be a Divine Revelation to Man. In Five Parts. By Rev. 
Joun Cooper. Melbourne: George Robertson. 


This volume is a worthy specimen of the talent, energy, and thoughtful 
culture of our colonial ministers. It would be difficult to convey in short 
compass the burden of an argument prolonged through 600 pages. The 
object of the‘first part is to show that the position taken by Christ at His 
particular epoch of the world’s history, pod the confidence with which He 
assumed it are proofs of His supernatural mission. Then Mr. Coo 
shows that the spirit, principle, and example of Jesus are all that is neces- 
sary to the true well-being of man, and thus furnish proof of His incarnate 
personality. The author shows with some force that Jesus ‘either did 
‘live a life of unsullied ——. or His illiterate disciples have 
‘ surpassed all the genius of earth in their description of an original and 
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‘ perfect character.’ The most original argument in thevclume is con- 
cerned with the principle that self-sacrifice is the only power that can 
stay the enmity of the carnal mind; that the revelation of the self- 
sacrifice of the Divine is impossible to devils, men, or angels. Since the 
Gospel discloses this fact, it must therefore be of God and can be from no 
other source. Then, finally, the history of Christianity is the history of 
the victory of unworldly truth, the revelation of the aim of one personally 
conscious in Himself of the Infinite, Eternal, and Divine, and therefore 
a proof of the Divine nature and work of our blessed Lord. There is 
considerable subtlety in the progress of the argument, and, as may be 
judged from this brief outline, some temptation to frequent repetitions 
of the same thought. There is, moreover, a vein of expostulation and 
homiletic appeal, which gives the entire production more the character 
of a popular address, than that of a logical combat with eager, unscru- 

ulous antagenists. To make the argument irrefragable, it would have 
Som well to have compared more carefully the self-sacrifice and moral 
zeal of Christ with that of ‘other Masters’ of mankind. We accept the 
work as a valuable and original addition to the internal evidences of the 
Divine origin of Christianity. 


The Orations of Demosthenes and Zéschines on the Crown. With 
Introductory Notes and Essays by G. A. Sumcox, M.A., 


and by W. H. Smcox, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press 
Series. 


A free translation of these rival speeches, Duorum eloquentissimorum 
nobilissimas orationes inter se contrarias, as the noblest specimens of 
Attic oratory, was made by Cicero. This translation, which has not been 
preserved, yet indicates that they ought to be studied together. These 
orations, if only from their acknowledged difficulties, have from that time 
until now had attractions for editors and readers, while the actual matter 
amply repays the necessary trouble to discover the meaning. Itis scarcely 

mn A to over-estimate their value and importance, once granted that 

reek oratory, law, and politics are important to us at all. They were 
the highest and most successful efforts of the two greatest orators of 
antiquity ; and we have the two orations to compare in their best and 
most finished state, not as they were actually delivered, but as they 
were touched up and corrected by their respective authors with a view 
to publication. They embody therefore not simply the loftiest eloquence 
po rhetorical art, but the highest reflective and logical powers. The 
trial at which they were delivered constituted the greatest political duel 
Greece had ever witnessed, and it may be truthfully said that these 
speeches throw light, as nothing else does, on the state and motives of 
parties in those stormy, eventful latter days of Athenian glory. We 
rejoice therefore to find an edition like the present, which will enable 
the reader to appreciate these orations in the breadth and complexity 
of their importance. In our opinion the most valuable, as it is the 
most distinctive, feature of the present edition is the introductory 
matter, which extends over one hundred and thirty pages. Here, 
besides a careful summary of all that is known of the rival orators’ lives, 
and a searching estimate of the motives and influences that regulated 
their conduct, we have two admirable chapters—one ‘On the Practical 
Politics of the Age of Demosthenes,’ and the other, ‘On the Documents 
quoted in the “Oration on the Crown.”’ Mr. Simcox places the 
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moral character of Demosthenes considerably lower and that of Philip 
decidedly higher than the ordinary estimate, which, if not absolutely 
more correct, is at all events more in harmony with the ‘ Zeitgeist.’ 
These essays, we venture to say, will be prized not simply by classical 
specialists, but by all who take a wide interest in the history and politics 
of that exciting period. : 

The indispensable assistance which the reader of these authors requires 
has been hitherto sought in the excellent editions of Bremi, Dissen, 
Westermann, Whiston, and Heslop. The book before us will for the 
future become an essential part of the ripe scholar’s apparatus, and be 
found sufficient for the purpose of the ordinary student. Considered as 
an edition of a classic, we regard that of Whiston decidedly the best; 
but as an attempt to place the men and circumstances of that age before 
the mind of the modern reader, this edition has decidedly the advantage. 
The notes, regarded from a schoolboy point of view, will not be con- 
sidered sufficiently copious, but the idiomatic translations of the difficult 
words and phrases which abound in these speeches are excecdingly 
helpful. The temper of the young will not be ruffled by numerous 
references to Jelf’s and Madvig’s grammars, or to untranslated parallel 
passages which are seldom consulted. The editors have carefully 
avoided crowding their pages with references, from the conviction that 
they would be found an encumbrance to those who simply want to 
make out their author with as little trouble as possible, and an inter- 
— and impertinence to the critical and independent student. The 
value of the work is greatly enhanced by the excellent indices with 
which it is provided. 


The Dialect of Cumberland: With a Chapter on its Place-names. 
By Rosert Feravuson. Williams and Norgate. 


This work, so far as the lexical aspects of an important dialect of 
English are concerned, can scarcely be improved upon. It might have 
been well to have indicated by some abbreviation when the words occur 
which are common to other northern counties with Cumberland. The 
chapter on place-names is curious. The Greek etymology for kirk is 
relinquished in favour of kirrock, a druidical circle; but it is impossible 
to give an idea of the value of the work without copious extracts from 
the vocabulary, which will be of great service in the comparative 
philology of the English language. 


TOY ‘ATIOY AOANASIOY KATA APEIANON The 
Orations of St. Athanasius against the Arians, accordin 
to the Benedictine Text, with an account of his Life, by 
Bricut, D.D., Regius Professor of Eccclesias- 
tical History. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


This account of the life of Athanasius is written with extreme care, 
and displays on every page great erudition. The author reverts to the 
original sources of information, for every fact that is mentioned, almost 
for every epithet used; and, at all events, for every opinion that is 
expressed. The sympathy of the author is abundantly and rightly 
yielded to the wonderful man whose brave, loyal, saintly soul shines out 
in that most chequered and romantic life of his. Incomparably the 
noblest of the Greek fathers, his life is almost the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, and inyolyes to some considerable extent the history of 
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both Eastern and Western Empires during half of the fourth century. 
Notwithstanding all that has been done, from the panegyric of Gregory 
of Nazianzus to the eulogy of Hooker, by the elaborate treatment of the 
theme by Mohler, by the involuntary homage of Gibbon, by the works 
of Bishop Kaye and Dr. J. H. Newman, and the space devoted to the 
character and work of Athanasius by all church historians of the fourth 
century,—students will find this succinct réswmé of the facts valuable 
and suggestive. 

The text of the ‘ Orations against the Arians’ is admirably printed and 
furnished with head-lines in English. The volume would have heer 
increased in value if it had contained an analysis of the argument of each 
of these famous discourses. 


The Character of St. Paul. Being the Cambridge Hulsean Lectures 
for 1862. By Joun 8S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Third Edition. 
(Strahan and Co.) It is enough to record the appearance of this popular 
edition of Dean Howson’s admirable portraiture of Paul the Apostle. 
The personal characteristics of the great Christian doctor are pourtrayed 
with a rare degree of insight and power, and the man is a large part of 
his distinctive teaching.—The Class and the Desk. A Manual for Sunday- 
school Teachers. Old Testament Series. Job to Malachi. By Cuartes 
Stoxes Carey. (James Sangster andCo.) We have heartily commended 
the previous volumes of this very admirable manual for Sunday-school 
teachers. A vast deal of compressed information and succinct exposi- 
tion is contained in it. It is almost a sufficient handbook for the school, 
as well as a repertory of telling anecdotes and illustrations.—TZhe School 
and Children’s Bible. Prepared under the superintendence of the Rey. 
Rogers, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.) It is only natural that the admirable work of Messrs. 
Cassell, produced some two years ago, should have imitators. No work 
of selected portions of Scripture will satisfy everybody, either by all its 
omissions or all its inclusions. There can be no doubt that much is 

ained for the use of the Bible in families, by the omission of genea- 
ogical and ritual matter, as well as of portions of the history which are 
incongruous with the refinements of our day. Mr. Rogers says that the 

resent work may be regarded as a ‘ New Lectionary.’ The Authorized 
Veoten is followed, except in the Psalms. Mr. Rogers has preferred the 
far leas accurate Prayer Book version, simply, we suppose, because it is 
such, alas! ‘The Psalms and the Three Gospels are arranged according 
to their subjects, and the Prophets according to their chronology. ‘The 
editcr’s aim has been ‘to exhibit without theological bias the moral and 
‘ spiritual teaching of the Old and New Testament.’ We are disposed to 
welcome his work, first as breaking through the superstitious ignorance 
which reverses the very accidents of Scripture, and next as tending to a 
more intelligent apprehension of the contents of the Divine book.— 
I. Come and Welcome to Jesus Christ. II. The Greatness of the Soul, 
the Water of Life. III. The Pharisee andthe Publican. IV. The Strait 
Gate, Christ a Complete Saviour. IV. Grace Abounding to the Chief’ of 
Sinners. V. Justification by an Imputed Righteousness. The Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved. (Blackie and Bene.) A series of little books intended to com- 
prise the principal of Bunyan’s practical works. Nothing can be more 
stimulating to religious earnestness than these passionate appeals of the 
Latimer of nonconformity.—The Noachic Deluge : its Probable Physical 
Effects, and Present Evidences. By the Rev.S. Lucas, F.G.S. (Hodder 
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and Stoughton.) Mr. Lucas contends that a cataclysm, such as is 
described in Genesis, would produce physical effects such as geologists of 
various schools scientifically record. He contends that not only could 
not such a miraculous and stupendous catastrophe occur without leav- 
ing permanent effects, but that the phenomena which geologists have to 
account for are precisely such as it would leave, and as cannot be other- 
wise accounted for. Mr. Lucas writes intelligently and modestly. As 
he justly observes, the problem is a complicated and difficult one. He 
has contributed to its solution the well-informed views of a reverent 
believer in the Bible-—The Virgin x and the Traditions of Painters. 
By the Rev. J. G. Cray, M.A. (J.T. Hayes.) Mr. Clay has written a 
history of the picture-doctrine of the Virgin Mary. Few will question the 
uses of sacred art which in his preface he formally vindicates, and although 
his special theme takes him on to ground that for Romanists and High 
Churchmen is a kind of enchanted ground, he has examined facts and 
formed judgments with great fairness and moderation. He maintains 
that no festival, in which the name of the Virgin was especially men- 
tioned, was instituted before the end of the fifth century ; that, in the 
early period of Christian art, no distinction was made between her and 
other saints; that the Virgin as an Orante was later than the martyrs 
and saints in her appearance in sacred art; that the adoration of the 
Magi was not an early subject of Roman art, nor was it represented for 
the sake of the Virgin Mary; that the Virgin in early art has no 
aureola, especially in the Maggiore picture of the Annunciation; that 
there is no indication of the doctrine that she may be worshipped for her 
own sake, and that she wields authority in the name of her Son; that no 
Virgin worship was taught by the council of Ephesus. It is a scholarly 
and candid little work, worthy a place on the shelf of Christian art.— 
The Tabernacle and its Priests and Services; Described and Considered 
in Relation to Christ and the Church. With Diagrams, Views, and 
Woodcuts. By Brown. Second Edition. (Edinburgh: 
William Oliphant and Co.) We omitted to notice the first edition of Mr. 
Brown’s careful, sensible, and very complete work. He describes 
minutely in the light of modern research, every constituent, appoint- 
ment, and service of the Jewish Tabernacle, and points out with much 
discrimination and sobriety such typical relations of it to Christ and His 
Church as seem to have been intended. It is the completest and wisest 
handbook to the Tabernacle and its Leviticus that we know.—TZhe Bibli- 
cal Museum ; a Collection of Notes, Explanatory, Homiletic, and Illustra- 
tive, on the Holy Scriptures. Especially Designed for the use of Mini- 
sters, Bible Students, and Sunday-school Teachers. By James Compgr 
Gray. Vol. III. Actsof the Apostles and Romans. Vol. 1V. Epistles, from 
1 Corinthians to Philemon. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Gray has completed 
two more volumes of a very useful little manual], which combines in a- 
scholarly and admirable way a succinct exegetical commentary, and homi- 
letical suggestions and references, with illustrative anecdotes and selec- 
tions. Brief prolegomena supply all needful collateral information con- 
cerning each Soak It is admirably adapted for its avowed purposes.— 
Christianity Irrespective of Churches: Thirteen Letters to an Italian 
Nobleman on the Christian Religion. (Hamilton, Adams,and Co.) This 
is substantiaily a reproduction of Mr. Dunn’s ‘Churches, a History and 
an Argument.’ It has been translated into Italian, Spanish, and 
French, and now returns to its original English, as the editor imagines 
that the letters, from their Anti- Romanist character and their omission of 
many of the topics discussed by Mr. Dunn, may interest a class of 
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persons who are much concerned for the welfare of Protestantism. We 
think the editor is not mistaken as to his estimate of the probable use- 
fulness of these letters. The fact that they were addressed to an 
Italian nobleman, a member of the Romish hierarchy, will give them an 
additional element of interest.—Some Present Difficulties in Theology: 
being Lectures to Young Men, delivered in the English Presbyterian 
College, London. Witha Preface by Oswatp Dykes, M.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) These lectures must have been helpful and stimula- 
ting to the young men who were privileged to hear them. And now that 
they are given to the public they cannot fail to be widely useful. They 
cannot be romana’ original in thought, or novel in their mode of 
— the various subjects, still they are sound and healthy exposi- 
tions o — of the highest importance. The authority of HolyScrip- 
ture is discussed by Mr. Dykes with great discrimination and candour; 
he resolves the whole into a question of evitiente; Dr. for*mer exposes 
with much vigour the arrogance and dogrhatisyi of seiprtiSt roen: who 
attempt, on inductive grounds, to deny the reality of miracles: Mr. 
Gibb expounds with a good deal of force Aartestness thé questions 
of unbelief, doubt, and faith; and Dr.* Chetnicrs’ examines ‘the moral 
and expiatory theories of the atonement, and upholds the latter as most in 
harmony with the statements of Scripture, and as alone meeting the 
exigencies of humanity. We commend the little volume to the notice 
of thoughtful and inquiring young men. It will aid them in their 
inquiries, and may solve some of their doubts.—The Childhood of the 

orld: A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. By Evwarp Cropp, 
F.R.A.S. andCo.) This isa little book. Nothing 
better could be put into the hands of children, or of many grown 
— to tell them the wonderful story of man’s progress in the arts of 
civilization, and in the solution of questions connected with his moral 
and spiritual life. Without technicalities, or anything to stumble or 
perplex the youthful and inquiring mind, and in a style of beautiful 
simplicity it conducts us through the dimness and mystery of the remote 
past, and throws more light on the great problems of humanity than 
many works of a more pretentious and elaborate character. A judicious 
use of this little book by parents and teachers would be attended with 
immense benefit.— The Christian Life: An Exposition of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. By the Rev. Jamzs Brack, D.D. (James Nisbet 
and ~ Marvellous are the changes which are wrought by a few 

ears! Bunyan, the despised and persecuted prisoner of Bedford jail, has 

ecome the admired of all classes. His dream, or‘ Pilgrim’ is translated 
into many languages and read by all men, the cultured not less than the 
simple and unlettered; and not only read, but illustrated and ex. 
pounded by the artist and the commentator. Although we do not think 
that there is any deep-lying mystery, or hidden meaning in the ‘ Pilgrim,’ 
its flight of fancy, its imagery, and its varied character furnish ample 
material for illustration and general instruction respecting the Christian 
life. Of these Dr. Black has made ample use; and with remarkable 
force and discrimination has drawn from them a variety of salutary 
and stimulating lessons. Perhaps some readers may deem his ‘ Expo- 
sition’ too extended and elaborate, as the volume, now before us of 
nearly 500 pages, embraces only a part of the ‘ Pilgrim,’ but the variety 
and richness of the instruction communicated, and the force and occa- 
sional eloquence of the style in which it is expressed, will gratify and 
compensate those who give to the book an attentive — We trust 
Dr.Black will be induced speedily to issue his second volume. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS. 


From the Earth to the Moon Direct in Ninety-seven Hours Twenty 
Minutes, and a Trip Round It. With Numerous Illustrations. By 
JULES VERNE. (Sampson Low and Co.) The Fur Country, or Seventy 
Degrees of North Latitude. Translated from the French of JvuLEs 
VERNE, with One Hundred Illustrations. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
M. Verne exaggerates scientific possibilities into romance in a way so 
natural and charming, that even sober men and women are fascinated by 
his extravagance. The whole, too, isconceived in a mind familiar not only 
with what science has already discovered, but with its tendencies and 
dreams, so thatthe scientific passes into the impossible in the most artful 
way. Waggishly enough, too, his extravaganzas have generally an Ame- 
rican matrix. They are as wild as Munchausen, and as natural as Robinson 
,Crasoe. - After the American Wer, a Yankee Gun Club succeeds in pro- 
poling d’gigantib nrojectilé with such force that it goes to the moon, and 
would have “hit it but for its contact with an rolite, which deflects it, 
_ana it’makes an elliptica: eotirse round the moon. Again coming within 
the ‘ spkére, of the echrth’s“attréction it falls into the Atlantic Ocean 
five miles deep, and floats, an iron ship until rescue comes. The con- 
ception and history of the gigantic gun are described with inimitable 
naturalness, and all the scientific problems suggested by such a trip are 
admirably touched.—The Fur Country is not quite so daring in its 
lorious extravagance. It describes an exploring party sent out by the 
udson’s Bay Company, including two brave Englishmen, to seek furs 
in seventy degrees latitude. They settle upon what they imagine to be 
the northern edge of the Continent. It proves to be an island, the icy 
portion of which breaks loose with the explorers, and carries them 
through Behring’s Straits into the Pacific Ocean. It touches land when 
almost melted away. Around this romance M. Verne has gathered all 
kinds of Arctic lore and adventure. He tells the most astounding inci- 
dents with imperturbable seriousness, and manages his incidents so admi- 
rably, that almost the whole history of Polar enterprise is worked into his 
story. Every other page is an illustration. The books are both of them 
superb in their exciting cleverness andcharm. Among the boys’ books of 
the year they are so far first that the rest are nowhere. Concerning some 
of the latter, however, we have a hearty word of commendation to give.— 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’Ss Queer Folk (Macmillan) is his annual con- 
“tribution of a fairy budget, and is genuine in its fairy-land quality, and 
full of cleverness, freshness, and interest. ‘There is a warlock, a witch, 
‘a society of pig-faced ladies, a quantity of elves, and several other 
‘things and persons which any unprejudiced individual will at once 
‘allow to be queer enough to justify the name I have chosen.’ Tho 
warlock is as good as anything that Mr. Knatchbull- Hugessen 
has done. He is the best of fairy-tale writers. How Mr. Gladstone 
must envy the fun of his grotesque imagination!—Out and All 
About; Fables for Old and Young. By H. A. Pace. (W. Isbister 
and 40 Mr. Page has shown that he can do literary work of a more 
dignified character, but he has done nothing that indicates greater ability 
' than this. Esop is almost as great as Aristotle; for fables of the true 
kind are a combination of philosophy and fancy, wisdom and artistic 
form, which few can successfully achieve. We can give Mr. Page no 
higher praise than to say that he writes genuine fables, which will be 
read by young and old—by the former for their story, by the latter for 
their good sense. Let our readers turn to ‘ The Spider on Trial’ (rather 
too long, however, for a fable, as are several others), in which amateur 
science is admirably quizzed; ‘The Rose and the Elm Tree,’ pointing 
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the moral of place and circumstance, even for the choicest endowments ; 
‘The Revolution in Toy-land,’ which is a clever satire on ignorant 
democrats. ‘The Strange Trio,’ again, is a charming apologue. The 
writer has carefully studied the ways and habits of the animal 
creation. The charm of the book is the cleverness of its stories and the 
truth of its symbols. It is a genuine contribution to fable lore, perhaps 
the best of this generation. Theillustrations are specially good. It is in 
every way most admirable.—The Pet. (Isbister and Co.) The Rev. 
H. R. Hawes has written a story of great merit for children. He tells of 
holidays, sea-side escapades, and chemical experiments, with boy-like 
gusto, and does not forget to throw in, as he proceeds, his salt of humour, 
which renders the powerful pathos of the close all the more effective. 
But we wish—we do wish—he could but have spared ‘ Pet.’ The draw- 
ings, especially some of the little thumbnail ones, are excellent.—F ables 
and Fancies, by Miss BEATA FRANCES (Isbister and Co.), is a series of light, 
fresh, fanciful tales, gracefully conceived and well-written, and charm- 
ingly illustrated by Mr. J. B. Zwecker.—Half Hours with the Early Ex- 
plorers. By Tuomas Frost. (Cassell’s.) A series of chapters consisting 
of careful compilations from early travellers, such as Marco Polo, Mande- 
ville, Columbus, Vasco da Gama, &c., and illustrated by maps and charts 
from the library of the British Museum, and by engravings made for 
early editions, forming a kind of chronological chain of discovery and 
adventure in all parts of the world, the whole corresponding to the 
editor’s description of Sir John Mandeyille’s travels that it reads ‘like a 
‘ chapter of Herodotus pieced with fragments of the ‘‘ Thousand and one 
‘ Nights,” ’ which means that the more credible narratives are not without 
their admixture of ‘ travellers’ tales.’, The book resembles former compila- 
tions, known in our childhood as ‘ Wonders of the World.’ It owes no little 
indeed to its predecessors, especially to the old French ‘ Livre des Mer- 
veilles,’ only it is more artistic in arrangement, and richer in illustrations. 
The latter, however, are some of them misplaced, and the spelling of 
proper names is a little wild. ‘The book is as romantic as a fairy-tale.— 
Harry's Big Boots; a Fairy Tale for ‘ Smalle Folke.” ByS.E.Gay. With 
Illustrations by the author. (Samuel Tinsley.) Harry comes into pos- 
session of the far-famed seven-leagued boots, which carry him where- 
ever he wishes to go, not only over mountains, but through seas. He 
meets with marvellous things. Jor instance, he finds a deep-sea town 
lighted by a sunfish; the people mistake the dredge of the Challenger tor 
a waggonette, into which, unfortunately for themselves, they venture to 
get. He has other marvellous experiences at the bottom of the sea not 
unlike those which Jules Verne described in his wonderful book of last 
year. More satire probably is meant than is achieved, but the manifold 
adventures of Harry are full of fun, crowned by his waking up in bed to 
hear his mother say, ‘ Now, dear, I think we had better take it.’—The 
Old Fairy Tales. Collected and Edited by James Mason. (Cassell’s.) 
Mr. Mason has collected twenty of the best of the old Fairy Tales: 
‘Puss in Boots,’ ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ ‘Jack the Giant Killer,’ &c. 
The merit is, first in bringing together these delectable old classics of the 
nursery, and next in presenting them in an unmodernized, uncorrupted 
version, and then in accompanying them with some very exquisite illustra- 
tions. These old favourites are always new and welcome.—(olden Days ; 
a Tale of Girls’ School Life in Germany. By JEANIE HERING. (Cas- 
sell’s.) This is a quaint and picturesque picture of German school life. 
It is in tone and purpose, as well as in incident and description, deserving 
of commendation. The description of the Christmas ‘l'ree is perfect; 
perhaps a little more emphasis might have been put upon the reproba- 
tion of eyil passions, but the romance and piquancy of the whole are 
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delightful.—Trotty’s Wedding Tour and Story Book, By ELizaBetu 
Sruart PHetpes. (Sampson Low and Co.) There is an undesirable precocit 
in the framework of this story. Some children play at being ciated, 
and at getting divorced, the result of which is a duel upon the top of a 
wall, in which Trotty gets hurt. He amuses himself with a printing- 
ress, and prints a book, to which these stories are mysteriously contri- 
save They are stories of American life, and are admirably told.—Stories 
of Enterprise and Adventure ; A Selection of Authentic Narratives. (Seeley’s. 
These are authentic narratives, picked out of books of travel with a 
deal of care and skill, so that while short, each is complete, and is gene- 
rally the most interesting episode of the work from which it is taken. 
It 1s a charming book for young people, such as only an extensive 
knowledge of books wisely used could haye produced.—Tales of Adven- 
ture on the Sea. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 5 ames Nisbet.) Four tales 
selected from Ballantyne’s Miscellany, founded on fact, and illustrating 
seafaring experiences in various parts of the globe. Mr. Ballantyne’s 
power of exciting narrative is as well known as Mr. Kingston’s, 
although he is not quite equal to the latter gentleman in finish and taste. 
His stories never flag, boys always read them with avidity—‘ Fighting the 
Whales,’ ‘ Fast in the Ice,’ ‘The Cannibal Islands,’ ‘The Battle and the 
Breeze,’ are the titles of the stories. They suggest the scenes and 
adventures described.—Miss Moore; a Tale for Girls. By GEORGINA 
M. Crarx. (Sampson Low and Co.) One of the John Halifax series of girls’ 
books—a story without much of incident, but having a graceful charm 
of description and sentiment, illustrating the feelings of little girls 
towards a new governess. The writer understands child nature.—Joan 
of Arc, and the Times of Charles the Seventh, King of France. (Griffith 
and Farran.) Another of Mrs. BRAy’s careful and picturesque studies 
of French history, full of grace and simplicity, and skilfully weaving 
together details of fact and circumstance into a vivid narrative. The 
world will never weary of the story of the Maid of Orleans. Miss 
Parr has recently told it with fulness and characteristic grace, but 
Mrs. Bray will command a large circle of young readers. She has 
carefully studied French authorities, not only recent historians, such 
as Henri Martin, but old chroniclers, such as Monstrelet, Commines, 
De la March, &c. No service to young people can be greater than 
that rendered by books like this.—Brave Hearts. By Robertson 
Gray. (Sampson Low and Co.) A very clever American story, which origi- 
nally appeared in the pages of the ‘Christian Union.’ Its moral is 
that there is no heart so brave as that of a faithful woman. Its descrip- 
tions of American life, and especially of life in California, are full of 
vividness and power, sometimes approaching the power of the author 
of ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp.’ Mr. Robertson Gray has been 
hitherto unknown to English readers. This little book will go far to 
establish for him a high reputation.— Walter Crane's New Toy Book. 
Containing twenty-four pages of pictures. Designed by Walter Crane, 
and printed in colours by Edmund Evans. (G. Routledge.) The speci- 
ality of this book is in its illustrations, which are very spirited and 
clever, and admirably drawn and coloured. The stories are brief 
ythmical versions of old nursery fayourites—‘ Cinderella,’ ‘The Forty 
hieves,’ &c; we do not remember so effective a book of pictures for very 
youns children.— The Children’s Pleasure Book, Containing Original Tales, 
iographies, and sundry Readings, with two hundred and fifty Ilustra- 
tions. (Virtue and Co.) We can scarcely agree with the compiler that 
the mission of ‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’ was to strike a blow 
at bold sim « ° and then retire from the field: Alice will live as lon 
as Cinderella. He has, howeyer, produced a yery charming book, whic 
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will bear what he calls the ‘Human Test,’ that is, it appeals to compli- 
cate human feeling, its imaginations, as well as its literalness; to the 
wondering thoughts of children, as well as to their simplicity, it is a 
selection such as the title describes, made with a — deal of insight into 
child nature. We think that it will be a great favourite. The illustra- 
tions are profuse and good.—Pioneers of the Christian Faith. By A. 
GrvuaR Forses. With eight Plates.—King’s Beeches; Stories of Old 
Chums. By STEPHEN J. MacKENNA. With eight Plates.—Six by Two; 
Stories of Old Schoolfellows. By Epirn Dixon and M. de Moraan, 
With eight Plates. (Virtue and Co.) Three volumes of a new series, 
entitled the ‘Crown Library,’ which, by their neatness, cheapness, and 
literary qualities, seem likely to be favourites.—Pioneers of the Christian 
Faith is a series of my Sketches of Augustine, Wyckliffe, Luther, 
Calvin, Melanchthon, Huss, Ridley, Knox, &c., down to modern mis- 
sionaries. The best authorities have been selected. The sketches are 
carefully written in a spirit of fairness, and with wisdom.— King’s Beeches. 
‘Red Weskit’ had been major-domo for fifty years at King’s Beeches, 
an educational establishment for young gentlemen. His jubilee is 
celebrated by a presentation and a feast, out of which the reminiscences 
come which make up the school-boy stories of the volume. They are 
well told, and are redolent of school-boy life.—Six by Two is a book of 
similar school-girl stories. Miss De Morgan’s stories are the best, and 
promise for the future literary fruit of rich flayour. ‘The French Girl 
at School’ is tender and charming. The entire series is clever.— 
Parables for Children. By the Rey. E. A. Assott, D.D., with Illus- 
trations. (Macmillan.) A series of Parabolic Stories, or Sermons for 
Little Children, chiefly founded upon the ideas of Our Lord’s Parables, 
Very charming in their simplicity, and most wise and holy in their 
lessons.—The King’s Servants. By Hespa STRETTON. (Henry 8. King 
and Co.) Full of a very tender pathos, and of very beautiful sentiment. 
The old widow of the weaver tells the story of their love-struggles and 
faithfulness; her trials, temptations, and victory. The literary power 
and descriptive beauty of this little book are very great. Itis worthy of 
the author of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.’—Little Laddie. By the Author of 
‘Little Mother,’ with twenty-four Illustrations Frélich.—Life of 
a Bear ; His Birth, Education, and Adventures. (Seeley’s.) Two pretty 
little stories for juveniles of four or five. The type is clear, and the 
illustrations good. Herr Frélich’s sepia style is well known to readers 
of ‘Little Rosy’s Travels.’ Perky little Johnny will be a favourite, 
The Reef, and other Parables. y Epwarp Henry BICKERSTETH. 
Sampson Low.) A series of pleasant and suggestive parabolic stories. 
e first, for example, narrates how a boy rowing about in a forbidden 
boat drifted away to a reef, whence he was rescued by a pilot when 
on the point of being drowned. The pilot is Christ, rescuing sinful 
men. e parable, however, is pointed storywise, not sermonwise. Its 
meaning is elicited in a dialogue. A tender, earnest spirit, breathes 
through these apologies. They are pleasant Sunday afternoon reading.— 
Janet Darney’s Story; a Tale of Fisher-life in Chale Bay. By Saran 
DovupneEy. (Religious Tract Society.) A touching, well-told tale of 
fisher-life, with all its perils, its romance, and its large human-hearted- 
ness; beautifully illustrated with delicate woodcuts of cliff and cavern 
and sea.— Waiting for a Crown; or, the Early Years of King David. By 
the Author of ‘ Hetty’s Resolve.’ With Twenty-six Illustrations. 
(Seeley’s.) The story of David’s life is here told in a well-arranged and 
continuous narrative, from his anointing by Samuel as the shepherd boy of 
Bethlehem, through all the vicissitudes which brought him in after years 
to the kingdom and the crown.—Eisie’s Choice: a Story. By the Author of 
NO, CXVIT, x 
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‘May’sGarden.’ With Eight Illustrations. (Seeley’s.) Strawberry Bank ; 
or, Home from India. With Eight Coloured Illustrations. (Seeley’s.) 
Both of these stories will find favour with our young friends, because 
they give vivid pictures of child-life, with its varied sorrows and joys, its 
pas? ai and retributions, and with all its funny, delightful contri- 
vances for doing little mischiefs without evil intention, sometimes even 
under the delusion that its deeds are meritorious. ‘ Home from India’ will 
be the more popular of the two, especially with juveniles. It comes from 
the same graceful pen as ‘ Busy Bee,’ and shows the same entire compre- 
hension of, and sympathy with, child-nature. Its illustrations are 
brilliant.—The Mists of the Valley. By AGNES GIBERNE.  (Seeley’s.) 
We like this less. Itis the story of a gentle girl who, deprived of her 
mother by the results of a railway collision, is cast upon the care of a 
sceptical uncle, and hence we are treated to many of the doubts so rife in 
these days of unrest concerning the authority of the Bible, the way of 
salvation, the value and efficacy of prayer, and other vital questions 
which should not, we think, be suggested to youthful story readers. The 
book is doubtless written with high aim, but we fear it may raise spectres 
that it will be powerless to lay.— Vivian and his Friends ; or, Two Hundred 
Years Ago. By GrorcE E. SARGENT. (Religious Tract Society.) This 
story takes us back to the days of the Commonwealth, and to the scenes 
of those stormy times which intervened between the rule of Cromwell and 
the Revolution of 1688. Charles Vivian, the central fi of the tale, is 
brought into contact with John Milton, Philip Henry, John Bunyan, and 
others who are represented as aiding his spiritual progress by their 
counsels and experience. The devastations of the Plague and of the 
pet Fire of London are sketched with some power. We think it would 
ve been better if the events had been left to speak their own moral, and 
much of the sermonizing had been spared.—T'he House of Bondage. By 
Emma JANE WorzsoIsE. (Clarke and Co.) ‘The House ‘of Bondage’ 
seems to represent in the mind of our authoress any and eve’ 
variety of narrow view, whether doctrinal, ecclesiastical, or social. 
The high Calvinist, the Ritualist, and the extreme Evangelical are alike 
enclosed in her ‘ House of Bondage; ’ and not less so are all those people 
who, haying made stringent laws unto themselves on every conceivable 
subject, can allow no one to take any stand-point save that which they 
occupy, nor to see any ray of light or tinge of colour save through their 
eyes. Miss Worboise introduces us to a perplexing number of characters, 
who are in all manner of ways shut up in houses of bondage, but by a 
variety of contrivances and influences she succeeds at length in bringing 
many of them out into a broad place. If our readers wish to see ) oe. 
these deliverances are effected, we must refer them to the manifold inci- 
dents, the lengthy discussions, and the homiletic exhortations with which 
these pages teem.—Messrs. Smith and Elder have opportunely reprinted 
for Christmas time Thackeray’s famous burlesque of the Rose and the Ring, 
with all the original illustrations. The book is as nearly as possible what 
the original was. We envy children who for the first time will make ac- 
uaintance with Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. There is no resisting 
. A. Titmarsh even in a burlesque.—Mountain, Meadow, and Mere ; 
A Series of Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventure, and Natural 
History. By G. CuristopHerR DAviEs, with Sixteen Illustrations. 
(Henry 8. King and Co.) Country boys will delight in this book. It isa 
series of spirited sketches contributed to the Field and other magazines, 
about fishing, shooting, hunting. The descriptive parts are good, and the 
vignette illustrations fairly done, the two or three caricatures especially. 
—Fables and Fancies. By Beata Francis. (W. Isbister and Co.) There 
is a good deal of ingenious fancy in the fables. The ‘Pink Cat’ is an 
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amusing apologue, full of sly humour and subtle suggestions. Miss 
Francis has a partiality for cat-nature. Two or three of her sketches 
turn upon it.—Fantastic Stories. By RicHarD LEANDER. Translated 
by Paulina B. Granville. (Henry 8. King and Co.) Mr. Leander tells 
us that these dream-fancies beguiled the dreary siege of Paris; that he 
sent them home by the field-post as they were created, to his children in 
the German Fatherland, and found on his return home that they had 
grown toa volume. A graceful and ingenious fancy runs through them 
all. The visit of George to Dream Land, his marriage, and invisible 
kingdom, is very clever. It is a charming book of airy fancies.—Sybil’s 
Friend, and how She Found Him. By FLORENCE MaRRYAT. (Routledge.) 
A simple and pathetic story of a little orphan girl, whose father died in 
India, and who fell into unfeeling and cruel hands during the voyage 
to England; who was taught about Jesus by Mr. Williams, a mis- 
sionary, and who found a kind and loving home with her grandmother in 
London. The prominent feature of the story is the harsh cruelty of Mrs. 
Barlow and Mrs. Hawkins.—Yell Mamma. By the author of ‘A Trip to 
Catch a Sunbeam.’ (Routledge.) This is not so juvenile a book as its 
title would indicate. It is a story of two families of young girls, and 
illustrates by contrasts the misfortune of want of confidence, especially 
in love affairs, between mothers and daughters.—Blanche and Beryl, or the 
Two Sides of Life. By MADAME DE StTotz. (Routledge.) A pleasant 
French story, illustrating the importance of temperament in life. 
Blanche is the optimist, Beryl the pessimist. They pass through vicissi- 
tudes of fortune and feeling, and optimism has the best of it. It is com- 
forting to add, however, that pessimism is cured, and Beryl becomes a 
first-rate aunt.—In His Name; A Story of the Dark Ages. By EDWARD 
E. Hate. (Sampson Low.) A story of Lyons, of the time of Peter 
Waldo, the heroine being the daughter of his brother Jean, who acciden- 
tally swallowed a decoction of poisonous herbs. She is saved by the skill 
of one of the Reformers. ‘In His Name’ is their password, and the story 
recites incidents illustrative of its social power.—At School with an Old Dra- 
goon. By SrerHen J. MacKenna. (Henry 8. King.) Captain Blunt, the 
disinherited son of a good family, who has greatly distinguished himself 
in his profession, keeps an academy for youths intended for the services, 
and engages Mr. Orme as his mathematical teacher. Captain Blunt is a 
generous, noble-hearted old soldier, and in the jolly evenings of the 
establishment, he tells the dozen mili stories here set down.. The 
are well written, and have a pleasant ess of incident and tru 
about them. One of the longest, ‘The Captain’s Baptism of Fire,’ 
narrates the Captain’s own early military experience with the British 
Legion under Sir Lacy de Evans, in Spain. The stories relate military 
experiences in many parts of the world.—Pictures of School Life and 
Boyhood. Selected from the best authors, and Edited by PERcy Firz- 
GERALD. ere ode Sketches of school life, French and English, from 
works like ‘Tom Bro 

phy,’ Hugh Miller’s ‘ My Schools and Schoolmasters,’ and other works 
end of schoolboy experiences, set in an appropriate editorial frame- 
work, Sir George Linden being the reader. One or two of the readings 
are original. The idea is a good one, and the volume very interesting. 
—Soldiers and Servants of Christ, or, Chapters on Church History. By 
Anna LEHRER. (Nisbet and Co.) A series of sketches intended to 
exhibit to young people the more important epochs of the history of the 
Christian Ohurch. They are in the form of short stories, and mati- 
cally exhibit various epochs from the days of the Apostles to the time of 
the English Reformation. The book has already reached a second edition. 
The sketches are carefully done, and will interest young people.— 
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Una’s Choice. By J. Hinaston WaxkenamM. (John F. Shaw.) A story 
of Irish religious life during the civil war, about a century after the 
Reformation. It is intended to exhibit, through the trials of an indi- 
vidual life, the evil spirit of Popery, and the actual state of things when 
Paul Jones besieged Dublin rae ig the Marquis of Ormonde was trying in 
vain to save Ireland for Charles ; and when the army of Cromwell harried 
the land, and fell, after indescribable suffering. There is inita 
little tendency to fine writing ; but the story is interesting and instructive, 
inasmuch as it tells us of what is but little known. e character of 
Hugh, the faithful Romanist, is a noble one, and well drawn.—The 
African Cruiser: A Midshipman’s Adventure on the West Coast. By 8S. 
Wuitcuurcu Savter, R.N. (Henry 8. King.) A narrative of adventures 
on board her Majesty’s gunboat Planet, an African cruiser employed in the 
suppression of the slave trade. The stories of slavers chased, of vessels 
seized, of attempted assassinations, and of perils of fighting and fever are 
exciting enough. Real adventure is here, as at any time, a match for 
romance.—Maggie’s Mistake: A Schoolgirl’s Story. By the Author of 
‘Aunt Annie’s Stories.’ With illustration by L. Froticu. yw Aa 
Maggie tells her own story ; sheis an orphan brought up by Aunt Sophia, 
and sent to school; the story narrates her school experience. She de- 
scribes herself as a self-willed: disagreeable child, and the effects which her 
self-will produced ; one of which was that she nearly lost her life. The 
story is a wholesome one, and well told.—Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal. 
By Emma Marsuatt. (Seeley’s.) A very pleasant and tender journal of a 
mother’s experiences written after the manner of ‘ Lad Willoughby’s 
Diary.’ It begins the month after she was married. . Mainwaring 
is the wife of a iy in a county and cathedral town, who fills the 
office of registrar. Her bridal inexperiences, her religious life, her social 
relations, her maternal methods and feelings, and the marrying and 
giving in marriage of her children, and then her own golden wedding day, 
are simply and charmingly told. The quietness of it is relieved by the 
account of a fire. The book is full of goodness and wisdom.— The Earl 
Heroes of the Temperance Reformation. By Wit.1am Logan (Scotti 
Temperance League.) Mr. Logan here chronicles the zeal and self- 
sacrifice of some of the noble men who have by their own total abstinence 
sought to redeem men from the vice of drunkenness. Lyman Beecher, 
of the United States—(why is Mr. Gough omitted ?; John Dunlop, William 
Collins, Joseph Livesey, Robert Gray Mason, Edward Morris, Robert 
Kettle, William Martin, Father Matthew, and others not much known to 
fame, but fuli of moral heroism, and to be held in honour, whether their 
—— of reformation be accepted or not.—Home Life in the Highlands. 
(Griffith and Farren.) Very pleasant descriptions 
of Highland scenery and adventures, as experienced by Mr. Leycester’s 
family, whom misfortune had overtaken, and whose cousin had lent them 
his rea e, hag for the summer ; there, in a pleasant circle of Highland 
lairds, the kirk minister, and others, they spent a pleasant summer, and 
laid the foundations of future tender relationships.—Jllustrated Games of 
Patience. By Lady ApELatmpE Capocan. (Sampson, Low, and Co.) 
Everybody knows the game of ‘ Patience,’ and the fascination for even 
clever men that it often has. But few, perhaps, know that the game 
may be infinitely diversified. Lady Oadogan here gives us descriptions, 
ruses, and diagrams of twenty-four varieties. The diagrams are coloured, 
and the book is well got up. It will be a great boon to young folk, espe- 


cially to the one solitary child who is at a loss for games at which one 
alone can play. 
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It is impossible to characterize the multitudinous serials that come 
under our notice. And yet their influence in the education of all 
classes of the nation is so great that it probably surpasses even that of 
books. There is perhaps an excess of fiction to which even grave 
religious periodicals contribute. Novels, good, bad, and indifferent are 
poured forth almost daily, and are devoured with an almost morbid 
appetite. But it is a question how far this is for good or for evil. 

ppily, with very few exceptions, these fictions are wholesome in 
character—many of them are most potent teachers of virtue, nobleness, 
and religion—and possibly if they were not read nothing else would be. 
The enormous circulation of some of the periodicals of the day represents, 
no doubt, a vast ae upon the days of our fathers. Better read 
fiction than not read at all. Perhaps the clearest gain is the popular and 
attractive forms in which the most solid information is given. No one 
can turn over the pages of the score or two volumes which lie before us, 
without being impressed with the vast amount of most important instruc- 
tion on almost every useful and scientific subject which week by week is 
sent into our homes. It would be difficult to over estimate the educa- 
tional influences which in this way serial literature is exercising. We 
cannot do better service than direct attention to such as haye come under 
our notice. 

The Art Journal, 1873. (Virtue and Co.) At the head of English serials, 
and so far as we know of the serial literature of Europe, is the Art Journal, 
which, for nearly forty years, has produced monthly, not only a record of 
all that is best in British art, but ee of a very high class, criticisms 
of artistic works by accomplished scholars, and picturesque descriptions of 
monumental art by learned antiquarians and artists, constituting a cyclo- 
pedia and chronicle of artistic matters, which to art students is simply 
invaluable ; while the volumes have long been recognised as the chief and 
most instructive adornment of the drawing-room table. The uncon- 
scious art education which families receive from them is hardly to be 
exaggerated. The chief features of the present volume are ‘Halls and 
Castles of the Dee,’ by Dean Howson and A. Rimmer; various papers on 
the Exhibition at Vienna in its art aspects; ‘ Life on the Upper Thames,’ 
by H. R. Robertson; ‘Art in the Belfry,’ by Llewellyn Jewitt; 
‘Venetian Painters,’ by W. B. Scott; ‘Chapters towards a History of 
Ornamental Art,’ by F. Edward Hulme; ‘ anal Contributions to Art,’ 
by P. L. Simmonds; with art notices of the Exhibition of the year, 
p Anion notices, criticisms of great —- &c. The principal engray- 
ings are J. C. Horsley’s ‘ Detected,’ Pinwell’s ‘ Strolling Player,’ Miller’s 
‘ Ariel,’ Wood’s ‘Juliet in the Cell of Father Lawrence,’ Linnell’s ‘The 
Nest,’ Paul Veronese ‘ Venice Triumphant,’ Gilbert’s ‘ Shylock after the. 
Trial.’ Each number containing three highly finished engravings. No 
English middle-class home should be without the Art Journal.—The Fine _ 
Art Annual is the second Christmas number of the Art Journal. In 
addition to two fine ra engravings, ‘The Syren,’ by J. E. Mid- 
dleton—the painter of ‘ Effie Deans in Prison,’ and ‘The Yellow Haired 
Laddie,’ by G. J. Hay, it contains ‘Thoroughbred ’—a well told story by 
Edmund Yates, sketching life in a Government office and in California, 
and showing how a London exquisite was transformed by the power of 
love. Mr. William B. Scott contributes a paper on the Pictorial repre- 
sentations of St. Christopher ; Mr. Simcox a poem entitled ‘ Bonna and 
Brunoro ;’ Mrs. Cashel Hoey a story entitled ‘ Ralph’s Silver Whistle; ” 
Tom Hood a kind of poetical fable entitled ‘The Druids; ’ S. Gordon a 
Morality, ‘ One Ohristmas Eve by the Light of the Fire ;’ Mr. Knatchbull- 
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Hugessen ‘ The Fairy Oak ;’ Rey. J. Allanson Picton a ‘ Legend of the 
Hartz Mountains;’ M. Gounod ‘Music to an old Ballad;’ Dr. J. C. 
Lynch, a ‘ Parlour Play,’ &c. It is a pleasant miscellany of clever and cha- 
racteristic things. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin deservedly take the 
first place, for the abundance and excellence of their popular serial publi- 
cation.—The two magazines the Quiver, and Cassell’s Magazine, differ chiefly 
in the religious element introduced into the former. A series of able 

ractical religious papers, sermons, essays, and scriptural lessons make 
it a valuable Sunday companion; only the couple of novels that are 
‘run’ with them would be a sore temptation to young readers. The 
serial stories through the year have been Mr. Hope’s ‘Three Homes;’ 
Patsy’s ‘ First Glimpse of Heaven;’ ‘Jeanie Herring’s Truth will out;’ 
Alton Clyde’s ‘ Better than Gold; ’ and ‘Queen Madge.’ The stories in 
Cassel?'s Magazine have been F. W. Robinson’s ‘ Little Kate Kirby ;’ 
Hesba Stretton’s ‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma ;’ ‘ The Miller of Scawton Dale ;’ 
by the author of ‘Gilbert Rugge;’ ‘A Campaign in Kabylia,’ by MM. 
Sedanmn-theiaien. Both magazines have the usual assortment of 
capital papers on all sorts of things.—Little Folks, as its title implies, is a 
serial for children, and is in every respect most admirable; the best, we 
think, of its class.—Jllustrated Travels: a Record of Discovery, Geography, 
and Adventure. Edited by H. W. Bares, Assistant-Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With engravings from original drawings 
by celebrated artists. Few books reach us that are more welcome than 
the annual yolume of ‘ Illustrated Travels.’ It isan album forthe minor 
records of travelling achievements and adventure, and is full of interest 
and instruction. The papers are generally short; the longer accounts 
being divided into portions. As specimens of the contents of the pre- 
sent volume we may mention—Half a dozen papers on Eastern Russia, by 
Mr. R. Mitchell, F.R.G.S.; eight very interesting _— on Japan and 
the Japanese by the Rev. J. Summers; four on Norway by Frank 
Usher ; three, giving an account of an Australian Search Party by 
Charles Henry Eden; three, on the French Exploration in 1866 of 
Cambodia and Indo-China; three, giving an account of a year’s 
tramp in Colorado; three on Cracow and the Salt Mines of Wielieza by 
George Gladstone, F.R.G.S.; three, giving an account of a Captivity by 
the Honduras Indians; three on Rajpootana by Lieut. C. R Low ; 
three of Recollections of Spanish Travel by Mrs. F’. W. Holland; with a 
great variety of other papers narrating travelling achievements and 
adventures in Ceylon, Raratonga, Borneo, China, the Himalayas, 
Honolulu, Jynteealand, Madagascar, Persia, Peru, &c. The narratives 
are popular and full of information, and the illustrations are profuse. 
For boys the book is unsurpassed.—The Popular Educator is re- 
issued, revised to the present date. It is a series of scientific papers, 
usually by distinguished men, on almost every subject belonging to a 
good education, from arithmetic to voltaic electricity ; thousands of young 
men must find it an invaluable manual.—The Popular Recreator performs 
the same function for amusements. It contains papers on all sorts of 
games in the field, the playground, and the home, explaining their 
principles and rules. Perhaps the most notable of Messrs. Cassell’s enter- 
prises during the year has been the publication of the first volume of The 
Bible Educator, which promises to be one of the most useful and important 
of their popular works. It is a miscellany of papers on subjects connected 
with the Bible, such as the literature of the Sacred Books, the Exegesis of 
difficult passages, Geography, Biography, History, Zoology, Botany, 
Ethnology, Music, Prophecy, Inspiration, &c., all treated in a popular way 
by some of the ablest scholars of the day. The editor, Professor Plumptre, 
has gathered round him a staff of contributors equal to that of any of 
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the more pretentious Biblical Dictionaries, the names of Dr. Payne Smith, 
Rey. Stanley Leathes, Professor Milligan, Dr. Hanna, Rey. F. Moulton, 
Rey. J. B. Heard, &c., are a sufficient guarantee of research, learning, 
and excellence. Some of the papers are alinost exhaustive essays. () 
do not, for example, remember to have read a wiser and more able treatise 
than that of Dr. Farrer on ‘Inspiration.’ For families and Sunday- 
school teachers it will be a mine of riches.—The Illustrated History of the 
War, between France and Germany, is completed with the twenty-fourth 
part. It is a popular narrative carefully gathered from newspapers and 
other available sources of information, carefully and soberly written, and 
profusely illustrated. By far the best hitherto published.—British Battles 
on Land and Sea, by JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ is 
a popular account of the chief battles in English History, also profusel 
illustrated. We are a little doubtful about the feeling to which suc 
recitals appeal ; we have no wish that our boys shall be inflamed with the 
war spirit ; and yet the romance of these narratives is such that few boys 
can resist their attraction.—Old and New London. Illustrated. Vol. I. 
A Narrative of its History; its People and its Places. By WALTER 
THORNBURY—appeals to a very different feeling. We are glad to find by 
the unfailing test of the school-room that the romance of the City is as 
attractive as the romance of the Battle Field. Mr. Thornbury tells 
his story in an attractive manner, especially the episodes of history and 
the anecdotes of ——_ which are so plentiful in it.—The Races of 
Mankind. Vol. I. Being a popular description of the Characteristics, 
Manners, and Customs of the Principal Varieties of the Human Family. 
By Rosert Brown, M.A., &c., President of the Royal Physical Society, 
Edinburgh. The title of this work sufficiently indicates its character, and 
the name of its author exemplifies the practice of Messrs. Cassell to 
employ in their most popular work the best scientific authorities that they 
can procure. Tho Physical History of Mankind is of increasing scientific 
and theological interest in connection with the common origin of the 
race. Dr. Brown’s work is equally lucid, interesting, and trust- 
worthy.—The Book of the Horse. By S. Srpney, Manager of the 
Islington Horse Show. The author expounds everything connected with 
horses, carriages, and their management, that for both scientific and prac- 
tical uses their keepers can need to know. All kinds of carriages are 
described ; coachmen, grooms, gardeners, &c., are discussed; the dif- 
ferent points of horses, and their various breeds are treated ; sketches are 
given, and anecdotes are told of the most famous horse breeders. To all 
who have to do with horses it will be a valuable manual.—Messrs. 
J. Clarke and Co.’s Happy Hours is a weekly journal of instruction and 
recreation containing Serial Stories, with Sections for Young Folks, Quiet 
Talks, the Playhour, &c., with the usual miscellany of Sketches, Poetry, 
&c. The tone of the magazine is religious and bright. It contains much 
good reading. Marianne Farningham isits presiding spirit.—T'he Christian 
World Magazine is a similar publication appearing monthly under the edi- 
torial care of Emma Jane Worboise. Her own stories appear in it. . 
Hall (née eg contributes a very charmingly written story of the ‘Siege 
of Hull,’ Miss Farningham ‘ Lessons in Patience.’ It is not easy to disri- 
minate in words the speciality of each magazine, but it is distinctly felt. 
Both are heartiy to be commended.—Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, in the 
Preacher's Lantern, Vol. III., provide a valuable miscellany of papers and 
sermons for preachers. The — volume contains a series of thoughtful 
papers on the ‘Science of Faith,’ and other subjects, by Professor van 
Oosterzee ; another—racy, anecdotical and characteristic—‘ The Lantern 
‘Turned on the Preacher,’ by Mr. Jacox; another, on the ‘ Villages of 
‘the Bible,’ by the Rey. Paxton Hood. A series of outlines of sermons b 
the late Caleb Morris from some hearer’s note-book is also given. The wor 
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is vigorous and wise.— The Christian Family, a penny monthly, is a useful 
little miscellany of religious papers. Many churches have localized it by 
having their own wrapper and church calendar printed for it—a wise and 
useful thing. The present volume contains some memorials of Sundays 
with the Rev. T. T. Lynch.—The Congregationalist, edited by the Rev. R. W. 
Dale, contains some very able papers :—Series, on ‘ Religious Revivals ;’ 
on the ‘ Whole Armour of God,’ by J. Baldwin Brown; on ‘ Middle Class 
Education ;’ ‘ Ecclesiastical Sketches of Notabilities in the Church—’ sin- 

arly wise and able; with miscellaneous papers on theological and eccle- 
siastical subjects. As the monthly organ of the Congregationalist 
Churches, it is in every way worthy of the principles that it advocates, 
Messrs. W. Isbister and Co.’s Good Words and Sunday Magazine 
maintain their high excellence. Both ‘run’ serials. Those of the former 
are ‘The Prescotts of Pamphillon’ and ‘ Lady Bell.’ Among the other 
— are the very clever ‘ Fables for Young and Old,’ by H. A. Page; 

. Carpenter on the ‘Gulf Stream’ and on ‘Spectrum Analysis ;’ 
Dr. Tulloch on ‘ William the Silent ;’ Canon Kingsley’s ‘ Winter in the 
‘Rocky Mountains’ and ‘Spring in Mexico;’ and Augustus Hare’s 
* Pictures of Italian Life.’ Those of the Sunday Magazine are ‘ Crooked 
‘ Places,’ by Edward Garrett ;’ ‘In Reformation Times,’ by the author 
of ‘ Papers for Thoughtful Girls ;’ ‘ Against the Stream,’ by the author 
of ‘The Schénberg-Cotta Family ;’ ‘Our District,’ by a River-side 
Visitor, with a miscellany of solid and attractive papers for Sunday read- 
ing,—Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. have fulfilled their promise in the 
Day of Rest, which, throughout the year, has maintained a high level of 
thoughtful and interesting religious papers, and is not inferior to the best 
of the older serials. Perhaps the most notable series of papers is ‘To 
‘Rome and Back, by one who has made the journey’ (Rev. J. M. Capes) 
All the papers are religious. Among the contributors are the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, the Rev. T. Binney, the Rev. S. Cox, Hesba Stretton, &c.— 
Good Things for the Young of all Ages, edited by George Macdonald, is a 
singularly rich and handsome volume, aiming at something higher 
than mere amusement, and very successfully investing useful infor- 
mation with the fascination of romance. Its chief features are a capital 
anonymous oy ‘Marquise and Rosette; or, the Adventures of 
Jean Paul and his White Mice,’ which runs through the yolume; 
a series of ‘Little Lectures on Common ‘Things about Ourselves,’ 
by Emily Coulden, which ater clever expositions of our physio- 
logical structure; William Gilbert, under the guise of fairy stories told 
by Hassan, entitled‘ Sindbad in England,’ ingeniously tells some of 


the fairy tales of modern science. Clever little sketches, stories, riddles, 


poems, &c., fill this charming volume, and make it a wonderful cyclopzdia 
of amusing wisdom for little folks and their elders.—The Religious Tract 
Society continue the Leiswre Hour, and the Sunday at Home. Both are to 
be commended for the tact with which the editor selects their diversified 
contents, and maintains their great excellence. All classes of readers are 
catered for, and scarcely anything is provided that is not good. Bio- 
= Railways, Travels, English labourers, Natural history, Sermons, 

‘oems, Serial stories, by their age and goodness, baffle specification. 
—The Child’s Companion is a little miscellany for very little children.— 
Messrs. James Clarke and Co., in the Christian World Pulpit, furnish a 
weekly supply of contemporary sermons often of high excellence. Mr. 
Ward Beecher’s weekly Plymouth sermon is regularly reproduced.—The 
Literary World is a weekly miscellany of reviews and extracts from the 
principal new books, done with great care and ability, sufficiently critical 
to be a guide to book purchasers, and sufficiently popular to be independ- 
ently interesting. 
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